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Mk. Forses and his family ap- 
pear to have been included among 
the English subjects flagitiously 
detained at Verdun ; but on appli- 
cation to the National Institute, 
with testimonies from Sir JoskPH 
Banks and other quarters, Mr. 
ForsBes and his domestic circle 
were complimented with their free- 
dom by the French government. 
To this circumstance, the public 
are indebted for the completion of 


VOL. II. N..Rev. 





NO. XI, 


the work under our notice. In re- 
spect to the composition of these 
Memoirs, Mr. F. intimates, 


In the original letters, I occasion- 
ally introduced a few remarks and 

uotations from other travellers to 
illustrate my own observations in 
India. In arranging them for the 
press, I have considerably, but I trust 
not unnecessarily, enlarged these ac- 
quisitions. The names of Sir William 
Jones, Dr. Robertson, Major Rennel, 
and other respectable writers of whose 
superior talents I have now availed 
myself, would add value and authen- 
ticity to a work of much greater 
merit. 

I also acknowledge my obligation 
to another author of acute discrimina- 
tion and strict veracity, Dr. Fryer, 
F.R.S. who was appointed physician 
to Bombay, soon after it was ceded to 
the English, on the marriage of 
Charles the Second with the Infanta 
Catherine of Portugal; and on his. 
return published his letters from In- 
dia and Persia. Dr. Fryer’s travels 
corroborate and illustrate many seem- 
ing improbabilities in the manners 
and customs of the Hindoos; a people 
who then were, and still remain, in 
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the same state as when the Greek 
histori Te ‘ed the invasion of 
Alexander, I sha Sy nclude my own 
r in the simple language of that 


i 
" d bv this jatelli 
hits own publication. 

“ As to the mei! 10d I oye taken in 
this work, it is unconfined, such being 
the privilege of a neat on not 
bounded with the narrow terms of an 
historian, nor loosely. extravagant, 
like poetical fictions; but suited both 
to time and place, and agreeable to 
the nature of the rclation; which, 
though it may make some unevenness 
in the style, as where the ruggedness 
of the way interposes, or the subject 
matter is varied, it must happen ; yet 
the warp quite through is of the same 
thread; which heine the clue to so 
many 2nd intricate meanders, trodden 
by a few, [am the more pardonable 
when [ slip; though I do declare my 
desire is, to show my diligence in col- 
jecting, ‘and sincerity in compiling, 

what may make the road more easy 
to the next adventurers, and satisfy 
the present inquirers.” 


sent writer to 


stulta est 
Phed. 


* Nisi utile est quod facias, 
= 39 
gloria. 
pp. xii, xiii, 


The work having been originally 


written in Letters, its subjects of 


yemark are extremely numerous, 
and communicated without regard 
to classification. A careful reader 
may find a few repetitions in the 
difterent volumes; but these venial 
oversights will be probably consi- 
dered, for the most part, as a relief 
to the mind, which a long train of 
unconnected objects, disappearing 
as rapidly as they ate presented, 
might otherwise tend to distract. 

In relation to the character and 


habits of the present inhabitants of 


Hindostan, we have gathered the 
ensuing observations : 

The ceremonies of the Hindoos 
open an ample field, on which I can 
now make only a few cursory observ- 
ations. The children are married at 
the discretion of their parents; the 


girls at three or four, and the boys at 
Stix or eight years of ace: the nup- 
tials are very expensive: occasioned 
by an ostentatious parade, nocturnal 
Prox essions, feasting for several days, 
and presents to the numerous gue sts. 
The bride afterwards sees her hus- 
band as a play-fellow; she is taught to 
place her affection on this object, and 
never thinks of any other; until, 
when about eleven years old, she is 
conducted with some ceremony to his 
house, and commences the duties of 
a wife, and the mistress of a family, 
But should the boy die during that 

interval, the girl must remain a widow 
for life, have her head shaved, be di- 
vested of every ornament, and per- 
form many menial offices. One deli- 
cate attention, which most of the Hin. 
doo women voluntarily pay to their hus- 
baud, is, that when he is absent from 
home for any length of time, they 
seldom wear their jewels, or decorate 
themselves with ornaments; since 
the olyect they most wished to please, 
is no longer in their presence. No 
widow is permitted to marry a second 
time; but a man may have a succes- 
at of wives: polygamy is allowed 
by the Lindoo law, though not gene- 
rally practised, except when the first 
wife proves barren, Every Hindoo 
must marry into his own caste; but, 
ainong the lower classes at Bombay, 
I have known this ordinance evaded. 
And in several parts of India, espe- 
cially in Mysore and Malabar, the 
ryots, or cultivators of the land, take 
as many wives as they can maintain, 
as the women there are extremely 
useful in different branches of hus- 
bandry, and are not expensive to their 
husbands. 

Most of the Hindoos burn their 
dead. The funeral piles of the rich 
are mingled with sandal-wood, and 
fed by aromatic oils; while the poor 
are consumed with humble faggots. 
Some put the bodies of their de- 
ceased friends into rivers, especially 
those they deem holy streams; and 
there are particular castes in Bengal, 
who, when they think the sick past 
recovery, expose them: on the banks 
of the Ganges, fill their mouths with 
sacred mud, and leave them at high- 
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water mark, to be carried away by 
the tide. 

Throughout the greater part of 
Hindostan, when all hopes of recovery 
are over, the sick person is taken 
from the bed, and laid upon the earth, 
that he may expire on the element 
from which he was originally formed. 
Aiter his death, the house is sur- 
rounded by widows, hired for the pur- 

ose; who make loud lamentations, 
eat their breasts in a violent man- 
ner, and affect every token of gricf 
and despair. The male relations at- 
tend the corpse to the funeral pile; 
which, if possible, is always near the 
water, and, aiter the body is con- 
sumed, the ashes are sprinkled with 
milk and consecrated water, brought 
from the Ganges, or some other holy 
stream; .and ceremonies are per- 
formed for several days. 

Although the custom of burning 
the dead so generally prevails, yet in 
some districts, on particular occasions, 
they are interred. The extraordinary 
custom of the widow burning herself 
with the body of her deceased hus- 
band, is never permitted under the 
English government, and very seldom 
by the Mahomedans, but is constantly 
practised among the Mabrattas, and 
different castes of Hindoos, under 
their own princes on the continent. 
Vol. 1. pp. 76, 77. 

The wealthy Mahometans, Hin- 
doos, and Parsees, frequently enter- 
tain their friends at their garden 
houses: but in these mixed compa- 
nies no women are present, except the 
dancing-girls, or tolerated courtezans, 
who are accompanied by musicians, 
playing on instruments resembling the 
guittar and violin, These singing-men 
and singing-women are hired at festi- 
vals and grand solemnities, among all 
sects and professions in India. Many 
of the dancing-girls are extremely deli- 
cate in their persons, soft and regular 
in their features, with a form of per- 
fect symmetry; and, although cedi- 
cated from infancy to this profession, 
they in general preserve a decency 
and modesty, in their demeanor, 
which is more likely to allure, than 
the shameless etfrontery of similar 
characters in other countries. Their 
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dances require great attention, from 
the dancer’s feet being hung with 
small bells, which act in concert with 
the music. Two girls usually perform 
at the same time; their steps are not 
so mazy or active as ours, but much 
more interesting : as the song, the 
music, and the motions of the dance, 
combine to express love, hope, jea- 
lousy, despair, and the passions so 
well known to lovers, and very easily 
to be understood by those who are 
ignorant of other languages. The 
Indians ‘are extremely fond of this 
entertainment, and lavish large sums 
on their favorites. 

Another kind of dancing-girls are 
dedicated to the principal Hindoo 
temples; these are supplied by their 
parents, who are taught, that the pre- 
sentation of a beautiful daughter to 
the deity is highly acceptable: they 
dance and sing at the festivals, but 
are not considered in the character of 
the vestal virgins in ancient Rome, 
or of those we read of among the 
Peruvians; for if we investigate the 
brahminical mysteries, we shall find 
that these damsels are not only de- 
dicated to the principal idols, but to 
the pleasure of the priests. They 
seldom leave the place of their initia- 
tion, looking upon themselves as 
wedded to the deities: but as they 
frequently have children, who partake 
more of a terrestrial than a celestial 
origin, the boys are taught to play on 
musical instruments, and the girls 
are early instructed in the profession 
of their mothers. 

All the large cities in Hindostan 
contain sets of musicians and dan- 
cing-girls, under the care of their re- 
spective duennas, who are always 
ready to attend for hire at weddings, 
and other festivities; or to finish the 
evening entertainment of the Euro- 
peans and natives; and many of 
them accompany the Asiatic armies 
to the field. 

The singing-men and singing- 
women mentioned by the aged Bar- 
zillai, and the daughters of music that 
we read of in the sacred pages, as 
well as in the ancient poets, resembled 
these characters in Hindostan, The 
women of Israel came out to meet 
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David and Saul, dancing to instru- 
ments of music, and complimenting 
Saul with having slain his thousands, 
and David his ten thousands. The 
choristers of Palestine resembled 
those in India; who now celebrate a 
prince, or general, in the same man- 
ner at a public festival. 


{t is not only the introduction of 


dancing-girls and musicians, but a 
variety of other customs, which re- 
mind us of similar scenes among the 





ancients. The Greeks and other 
nations kept their religious festivals 
among consecrated groves, gloomy 


forests, and sacred fountains. The 
Hindoos do the same, and have done 
so from the remotest antiquity. The 
Druids had their solemn oaks, their 
awful shades, and holy retreats; 
the Brahmins have their venerable 
trees, favorite tanks, and consecrated 
rivers; to which, at appointed sea- 
sons, they repair with their followers, 
to perform ablutions, to drink of the 
hallowed stream, and deck the banks 
with flowery oblations. There is 
something awful in the gloomy 
shade ; it naturally inspires religious 
refiections; and therefore the Druids, 
and pagan priests, always held them 
in veneration. Vol. 1. pp. 80-3. 

I shall conclude this account of the 
Mahomedans in Hindostan, with a 
summary of their general character, 
from the writings of an intelligent 
officer, who travelled through the 
Nizam’s country in 1791, and com- 
municated his observations in the 
first volume of the oriental collec- 
tions. I am not acquainted with his 
name; but as far as my knowledge 
extends, I have found all his remarks 
extremely correct and satisfactory. 

“What is most surprising to an 
Europe an, is the decorum, gravity, 

and elegance of the Moorish children. 
They are, for the most part, hand- 
somer at this age than when fully 
grown; and with all that is infantine 
and engaging, they can, upon cases 
of ceremony, assume the unaffected 
steadiness of an old courtier. By pay- 
ing attention to what was said to 
these children by their tutors, and by 
observing the most admired and 
popular characters among the men, I 


endeavoured to acquire some insight 
into what style of manners was held 
in greatest repute among the Moors ; 
and I found the leading principle of 
external behaviour to be a majestic 
and martial deportment, a serene and 
steady countenance, which should re- 
mein calm and unaltered amidst the 
greatest events: neither manifesting 
sigus of depression nor exaltation, but 
capable of that pliability, which soft- 
ens the countenance to the reception 
of friends, and accompanies good 
offices with a benignant smile. This 
frequently borders upon dissimula- 
tion, since condemned persons of 
rank have often been dismissed from 
the presence to execution, without 
threats or menaces, but with every 
mark of politeness. Having dis- 
coursed upon this subject with the 
Moors, reminding them of similar 
circumstances in history, they have 
replied, those instances were marks 
of collected firmness in the prince ; 
since, whatever the cause might be, 
he should never derogate from his own 
dignity, nor forget the attentions due 
to a man of rank, whatever his situa- 
tion or conduct might be. They are 
extremely careful not to interrupt 
one another in discourse; and gene- 
rally possess a natural eloquence, 
which they utter with fluency, in 
a soft, but audible tone; and are 
peculiarly graceful in their action, 
which is so expressive, as often to 
forestall what they are about to de- 
liver.” 

The same observant traveller makes 
a remark on the seclusion of the Ma- 
homedan women from the society of 
the men, which I believe to have 
great weight in the general opinion of 
the Orientals. “ On combining to- 
gether the inclinations of Mahomed 
with his policy, we shall find the se- 
clusion of women from the society of 
men, gives to the latter all those 
hours, which, in Europe, are generally 
employed by men to please the ob- 


ject of their wishes; leaving them at 


full leisure to pursue, without distrac- 
tions of jealousy, the business of the 
day. It also prevents those bitter 
feuds and lasting animesities, which 
poison the minds ot contending rivals, 
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otherwise formed for mutual esteem 
and friendship. It preserves the mar- 
riage-bed not only from pollution, but 
also from the dread of it: and it se- 
cures women from those delusions and 
temptations, which irritate the mind 
with fleeting joys, leaving behind the 
permanent sting of bitter remorse! 
while never having tasted the uni- 
versal triumph and dominion which 
beauty gives in the circles of Europe, 
the loss of power is not added to the 
painful sensation of fading charms.” 
Vol. 1. pp. 101-3. 

The Mogul history is replete with 
blood, nor is the Hindoo character 
free from cruelty and revenge. It 
has been remarked that the sway of a 
despotic government has taught the 
Hindoos patience, and the coldness of 
their imagination enables them to 
practise it better than any people in 
the world; they conceive a contempt- 
ible opinion of a man’s capacity, a 
betrays any impetuosity in his tem- 
per: they are the acutest buyers and 
sellers in the world, and preserve 
through all their bargains a degree of 
calmness which baffles all the arts 
that can be opposed against it. This 
will be allowed by those most con- 
versant with their general character, 
but they also know that the patient 
Hindoo, who shudders at the death of 
an insect, and preserves the tranquil- 
lity of temper just mentioned, can as 
calmly meditate on the most cruel 
tortures prepared for an enemy, or 
one he deems to be so: the love of 
money is in general his ruling pas- 
sion; throughout Hindostan cruelty 
and oppression are the servants of 
avarice. Vol. 11. p. 76. 

It is difficult to persuade a Hindoo 
to adopt any improvement; and it is 
astonishing what inconveniences and 
deprivations he will submit to, rather 
than do any thing out of the usual 
way to prevent it. “My father and 
grandfather never did so,” is a sufti- 
cient reason for the refusal; and 
what is not the business of any one 
particular caste, is never done at all. 
{am not at present alluding to reli- 
gious tenets or moral duties. It is 
observed by Sir William Jones, that 
“ whosoever travels in Asia, especially 


if he be conversant with the literature 
of the countries through which he 
passes, must naturally remark the 
superiority of European talents. ‘The 
observation is as old as Alexander; . 
and, though we cannot agree with the 
sage preceptor of that prince, that the 
Asiatics are born to be slaves, yet the 
Athenian poet seems perfectly in the 
right when he represents Europe as a 
sovereign princess, and Asia as her 
handmaid; but, if the mistress be 
transcendently majestic, it cannot be 
denied that the attendant has many 
beauties, and some advantages pecu- 
liar to herself.” Vol. 11. pp. 217, 18. 


On the curious subject of the 
Nairs of Malabar, we have this 
information : 


Travellers who sojourn only a few 
hours, or even a few days, in a place, 
and write decidedly upon the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants, can, 
in general, have acquired a very 
superficial knowledge, by whatever 
channel derived: I confess I have 
found myself involved in many errors, 
by believing the accounts both of 
Europeans and natives, whom I occa- 
sionally consulted, on the Malabar 
coast. Subsequent visits, and better 
information, have enabled me to cor- 
rect those mistakes; many authentic 
sources of intelligence yet remain, 
and of these, few are equal to Dr, 
Francis Buchanan’s journey through 
the Malabar districts: he mentions 
many singular usages in the country 
contiguous to Mangulore, particularly 
in the tribe of Buntar, who are the 
highest rank of sudras in Talava, and 
resemble the Nuirs of Malayala, or 
Malabar. ‘*‘ Among them a man’s 
own children are not his heirs: during 
his life-time he may give them 
money ; but all of which he dies pos- 
sessed, goes to his sisters, and to 
their children. If a man has a 
mother’s brother’s daughter, he must 
marry her; but he may take two 
or three wives besides: the cere- 
mony is performed by the girl's fa- 
ther, or other near kinsman. When 
a man marries several wives, none of 
them can leave hin without his con- 
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sent; but when discord runs high, he 
generally sends one of the disputants 
back to her brother's house; and then 
she is at liberty to marry again. A 
man at any time, if he dislikes his 
wife, may send her back to her bro- 
ther’s house; and he can do no more 
if she has committed adultery. In all 
these cases, or when a widow returns 
to her brother’s house on her hus- 
band’s death, she is accompanied hy 
her children; and may marry again, 
unless she has committed adultery 
witha person of low caste; but if that 
crime has been committed with a 
brahmin, kshatri, vuisya, or bunt, she 
is well received; her children become 
her brother’s heirs, and no man will 
have any objection to marry her. 
The Buntar are permitted to eat ani- 
mal food, and to drink spirituous 
liquors; they burn the dead, but 
seem to be entirely ignorant of a state 
of future existence. 

“All the south part of Tulava 
formerly belonged to the Cumly Ra- 
jah, who pretends to be a Kshatri 
from the north of India. The man- 


ners of his family resemble those of 


the rajahs of Malayala. All the males 
keep Nair girls; but their children, 
who are called tambans, have no 
right to the succession. The eldest 
daugl iter in the female line cohabits 
with a Tulava brahmin; her sons 
become rajahs, and her eldest daugh- 
ter continues the line of the far nily. 
Whenever she pleases, she changes 
her brahmin; the younger daughters 
also cohabit with brahmius, and pro- 
duce a race of people called Bayilal, 
who have no right to the succession. 
The dominions of this family ex- 
tended from the Chandra-viri river, 
to that on the north side of Cumley, 


and produced an annual revenue of 


fifteen thousand ikeri pagodas, ubout 
six thousand pounds. The fajah 
lives now in the country; buthe has 
neither lands nor authority. Before 
the last war he lived at Tellicherry, 
on a pension from the Company; 
which his been doubled since we got 
pos:essicn of the country of his an- 
cestors. Vol. 1. pp. 311-13. 

I always found more suspicion and 
jealousy in conversing with the Mala- 


bars, than among any other people in 
India: they were very cautivus of 
giving information, and deemed the 
most common questions intrusive; 
it was therefore impossible from such 
a people to obtain much knowledge 
either of a religious cr political nature. 
Whether the Malabars, like the 
northern Hindoos, adure ihe triad- 
deity, with the subordinate divinities 
in their endless mythology; or whe- 
ther their idolatrous svstem come 
prizes a different set of gods and god- 
desses, especially of the dii lares, 
I could not determine; neither could 
I ascertain the jurisprudence of Tra- 
vencore, or other Malabar rajah- 
ships: in those dominions, it is 
perlaps altogether a nominal science : 
for in Travencore, as in most despotic 
states, the subjects are seldom go- 
verned by written laws, but implicitly 
obey the will of an arbitrary despot. 
The king is considered as heir to all 
his subjects when he chooses to exert 
his full prerogative; consequently 
they require no laws respecting land- 
ed property, or titles of inheritance : 
as he monopolizes all the pepper, 
and such other articles as he thinks 
proper, in his dominions, commercial 
Jaws are also —— 88: the women, 
except among the Nairs, being en- 
tirely ¢ dependent, and almost in a 
state of slavery, have no occasion for 
statutes to regulate dowers or mar- 
riage setllements: for as the sovereign 
is absolute in his kingdom, so is 
every master of a family in his own 
house: moral actions and relative 
duties are regulated solely by the 
will of a father and a husband, ‘Thus, 
occasions of wrangling and law-suits 
are removed: despotic power is all- 
sufficient; and the people, excluded 
from general information, content- 
edly submit to the oppressive system. 

The Nairs, or nobles, form the 
second tribe in the kingdom of Tra- 
vencore: they are a well-made hand- 
some race, of a fairer complexion than 
the inferior castes, from whom.-they 
entirely separate themselves; and 
neither eat nor intermarry with any 
other. Their marriages are very ex- 
traordinary, and directly contrary to 
the usual system of polygamy adopted 
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in Asia. Among the Nairs, one wife 
is common to many husbands, who 
cohabit with her by turns; duriag 
this temporary attachment, the arms 
of the inmate are placed over the 
door of the house to prevent the in- 
trusion of another husband. These 
marriages are attended with fewer 
disputes, and disagreeable conse- 
uences than might be imagined: 
the wife nominates the father of the 
child, and he is obliged to provide for 
1. 

In consequence cf these marriages, 
itis an established custom, both in 
the royal house of Travencore, and 
the whoie tribe of Nairs, that the son 
does not inherit his father’s estate; 
which, if permitted by a despotic 
prince, devolves at his death to his 
sister’s children; where there can be 
no doubt of the consanguinity. The 
same law exists among the Hurons in 
America: on the demise of a chief in 
that tribe, he is not succeeded by his 
own child, but by the son of his sis- 
ter; and in defauit of such an heir, 
by the nearest relation in the female 
line. A similar custom prevailed 
aniong the princes of Ethiopia. Mon- 
tesquieu assigns the following reason 
for the polyandrian system of the 
Nair ladies. “In this tribe the men 
can have only one wile; while a 
woman, on the contrary, is allowed 
many husbands: the origin of this 
custom is not difiicult to. discover. 
The Nairs are the tribe of nobles, 
who are the soldiers of the nation: in 
Europe soldiers are not encouraged to 
marry ; in Malabar, where the climate 
requires greater indulgence, they are 
satisfied with rendering marriage as 
little burtheusome as possible: they 
give one wife amongst many men; 
which consequently diminishes the 
attachment to a family, and the cares 
of housekeeping ; and leaves them in 
the free possession of a military 
spirit.” 

The Nairs, and other high castes 
of Malabars, burn their dead, inter- 
mingling the fuel with sanda!-wood, 
cinnamon, and cassia: the lower clas- 
ses are contented with a pyre of com- 
mon wood; and sometimes bury the 


deceased .in their own plantations. 
Vol. 1. pp. S84-6. 

The narrative annexed will re- 
mind the poetical reader of the 
subject of The Giaour : 

During my nest visit at Ragobah’s 
camp, a circumstance occurred which 
affords another trait of Asiatic man- 
ners and despotic power, under the 
influence of jealousy and revenge. ~ I 
have mentioned ihe ladies of Rago- 
bah’s zenana, on our departure from 
Surat: they accompanied him 
throughout the campaign, and gene- 
rally rode on horseback. As the 
Hindoos do not wear veils, they were 
frequently more exposed on the line 
of march than is usual for the eastern 
ladies. But in camp their tents were 
always surrounded by high canvas 
walls; where, concealed from view, 
they passed their lives in solitude, 
apathy, and disgust. Anandabhye, 
the cnly wife ot Raygobah, was not 
with him on this campaign. Of his 
seven concubines, one only attracted 
attention; a pretty lively gl, who 
rode gracefully, and seemed pleased 
with observation: many of our offi- 
cers admired her, but her charms 
made «a deeper impression on the 
heart of Esswant Row, a young sol- 
dier of fortune and distinction in the 
Mahratta army. 

[t is unnecessary to detail the par- 
ticulars of an amour: however modi- 
fied by education, the passions in the 
eastern and western hemispheres are 
mueh the same; love, perhaps, burns 
with a fiercer flame in the torrid zone, 
and an intrigue is carried on with 
more difficulty in an oriental zenana, 
than in the fashionable circles of 
Europe. These lovers cherished a 
mutual attachment, and by means of 
a confidant bafiled for a time the 
Argus-eyes of Asiatic jea'ousy.. The 
eunuchs and duennas at length sus- 
pecting the intrigue, gave information 
to Ragobab. On the rumor of a dis- 
covery, Esswaut Row absconded, 
leaving his tent, armour, and horses 
incamp; and had not his attachment 
to an Arabian horse got 
his prudeace, lie would have efiectu- 


the better of 
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ally escaped ; but in hopes of carry- 
ing off this favorite animal, he re- 
turned the following night to his 
tent: on approaching the tree where 
the horse was picketed, he was made 
a prisoner. Ragobah ordered him to 
be instantly beheaded, by torch-light, 
at the extremity of the camp, and his 
remains exposed as a public spectacle 
throughout the next day. While the 
ministers of death dispatched the un- 
fortunate lover, his ill-fated mistress 
was sowed up ina sack, and thrown 
alive into the river; the confidant was 
condemned to have her nose cut off, 
and thus remain an example to the 
other slaves in the haram. 

Midnight is generally the time for 
oriental executions; sometimes the 
criminal is put to death with the 
most privacy; at others an alarm-gun 
from the imperial tent, at that silent 
hour, proclaims the exit of the devoted 
victim. 

“Let barbarous nations, whose inhu- 

man love [feel ; 
Is wild desire, fierce as the suns they 


Let eastern tyrants, from the light of 


heaven [sess’d 
Seclude their bosom-slaves, meanly pos- 
Of a mere lifeless violated form ; 
While those whom love cements, in holy 

faith, 
And equal transport, free as nature live, 
Disdaining fear.” Thomson. 

Niebuhr mentioned a circumstance 
at Bussora, of a rich merchant, who 
had been received into the powerful 
body of janizaries, and a pilgrimage 
to Mecca had stamped a suil higher 
value on his character; but the go- 
vernor being his enemy, he was stran- 
gled privately, and his dead bedy 
thrown into the market place. After 
this public spectacle, like that of Ess- 





wat Row, the friends were permitted 
to take away lis remains; but, in a 
histe ry of Mor. o, we read of a man 
being sawed asunder, and atter this 
cruel death, his body would have re- 
muined to be eaten by the dogs, if the 
emperor hud not ” ud red him. It 
appears eXtracru nardon. a 
deud man; but, lespotic 
tyrant bad extended this clemency to 
ihe deceased, no person would have 


dared to bury him. Vol. 14. pp. 126 9. 


The existence of Mermaids is, 
we think, in general discredited; 
but the following anecdote would 
seem to prove, that nature occa- 
sionally wantons in such varieties 


of being : 


Soon after leaving Bombay we fell 
in with the north-east tradewind, 
which in thirteen days carried us off 
Cape Bassos on the coast of Africa, 
which we saw at a few leagues’ dis- 
tance. The next day we crossed the 
equator, and passed a range of sandy 
hills and lofty mountains. A steady 
wind befriended us to the sixth degree 
of southern latitude, when it was suc- 
ceeded by variable breezes, calms, 
thunder, lightning, and heavy rain. 
The sea was enlivened by a variety of 
birds, uniting with dolphins, alba- 
cores and bonitos, in hostility against 
the unfortunate flying-fish. 

Near the coast we saw many other 
sorts of fish, but did not meet with 
any of the mermaids so often men- 
tioned in these seas; and especially 
by Mr. Matcham, a gentleman of 
great respectability, and at that time 
superintendant of the Company’s 
marine at Bombay. I have heard 
him declare, that when in command 
of a trading vessel at Mozambique, 
Mombaz, and Melinda, three of the 
principal sea-ports on the east coast of 
Africa, he frequently saw these extra- 
ordinary animals from six to twelve 
feet long; the head and face resem- 
bling the human, except about the 
nose and mouth, which were rather 
more like a hog’s snout; the skin fair 
and smooth; the head covered with 
dark glossy hair of considerable 
length; the neck, breasts, and body 
of the female, as low as tne hips, 
appeared like a well-formed woman ; 
from thence to the extremity of the 
tail they were perfect fish. The 
shoulders and arms were in good pro- 
portion, but from the elbow tapered 
to a fin, like the turtle or penguin. 
These animals were daily cut up, and 
sold by weight in the fish markets of 
Mombaz; nor was the flesh easily 
distinguished from the fishy pork, 
which those who have resided at 
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Calicut or Anjengo are well acquaint- 
ed with. 

Although the existence of mermen 
and mermaids is doubted by many, 
the history of England, Holland, Por- 
tugal, and other countries, proves the 
reality of these creatures. In the fif- 
teenth century, after a dreadful tem- 
pest on the coast of Holland, one of 
them was found struggling in the 
mud, near Edam in West Friesland ; 
from whence it was carried to Haarlem, 
where it lived some years; was clothed 
in female apparel, and, it is said, was 
taught to spin. In 1531, another, 
caught in the Baltic, was sent'as a 

resent to Sigismund, king of Poland; 
it lived some days, and was seen by 
all his court. In 1560, the fishermen 
of Ceylon caught seven of both sexes, 
which were seen by several Portu- 
gueze gentlemen then at Menar; and, 
among the rest, by Dimas Bosquez, 
physician to the Viceroy of Goa, who 
minutely examined them, made dis- 
sections, and asserted that the prirci- 
pal parts, internal and external, were 
conformable to those of the human 
species, Vol. 11. pp. 163-5. 


The care of British Jurispru- 
dence is sometimes defeated by the 
customs and prejudices of the Hin- 
doos: 


One of those Hindoo visionaries, 
whom I have frequently described, 
lived in the cocoa-nut woods at Bom- 
bay, in the neighbourhood of several 
Hindoo and Mahomedan families: he 
was a man of an amiable character, in 
the prime of life, married, and the fa- 
ther of four young children, Although 
the Christian sabbath is not held sa- 
cred by the Indians, yet, in compliance 
with the English laws, no shops are 
opened, and no business transacted 
among the natives; becoming conse- 
quently a leisure day, they consider it 
a holiday, and generally retire to their 
country-houses and gardens; or walk 
on a sandy beach near the sea, called 
Back-bay, a pleasant spot two or three 
miles in exteut, bounded on one side 
by the sea, on the other by the cocoa- 
nut woods where this Hindoo resided. 
One Sunday afternoon he desired his 


wife to prepare herself and the chil- 
dren for a walk on the beach; from 
whence he intended to accompany 
them on a longer journey : on inquir. 
ing whither, he informed her he had 
received an invitation from the deity 
to go to heaven, and take his family 
with him; that they were to proceed 
by water, and depart from Back-bay. 
Thither the parents repaired with the 
children; the two eldest walked be- 
fore them to the sea-side, and each 
carried an infant : in this manner they 
walked into the water. Hitherto 
there was nothing extraordinary in 
their conduct, had there been stran. 
gers on the beach, because the Hin- 
oos are more or less in the water 
throughout the day in their usual 
attire, performing ablutions and reli- 
gious ceremonies, especially the fe- 
males. What arguments or influence 
this Hindoo used to induce his wife to 
comply with his singular desire, is 
foreign to the subject; it is certain 
the infatuated parents drove their two 
eldest children into the sea, and saw 
them carried off by the waves. After 
plunging the helpless infants into the 
same abyss, the wife voluntarily fol- 
lowed: the husband was deliberately 
drowning himself, when he suddenly 
recollected, that, living under the 
English government, the disappear- 
ance of a family without any apparent 
cause, might involve his neighbours 
in trouble; he therefore determined 
to return once more to his habitation 
before his final departure, and inform 
them of the truth: he accordingly 
did so. The Hindoos received the 
intelligence very calmly, and some of 
them, probably, applauded his con- 
duct} but a Mahomedan, among the 
number of his auditors, said the com- 
munication was so extraordinary, 
that, as they did live under the Eng- 
lish government, whose laws and 
customs so essentially differed from 
the Hindoo system, it might be diffi- 
cult to convince them of the truth, 
and therefore the enthusiast must ac- 
company him before a magistrate, 
and relate the story himself. With 
this he reluctantly complied, and 
they repaired together to the acting 
magistrate in the town of Bombay ; 
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who thought it an affair of such im- 
portance, tiiat he placed the man 
under a guard, and the next morning 
convened a bench of justices, who 
commit ied him for trial at the en- 
suing sessions, where he was found 
guilty of murder, condemned, and 
executed. The only circumstance, 
which caused him distress, was the 
beasate 8 of his change in the 

netempsychosis, and not being per- 
saitied to accomplish his exit in the 
manner he had intended. Vol. a1. 
pp- 262, 3. 

Mr. F. adds other examples of 
similar superstition. 

This week contains a variety of 
information concerning the Natural 
History of India. We select these 
instances of the sagacity of birds, 
and the se: isibility of animals to 
music: 


similar 
(ardea 


The cullum, or lar 
to the demoiselle 
virgo, Lin.) 


ve crane, 
of Numidia 
is a majestic bird; some 
when erect are near six fect high; 
the sahras, or cyrus, a bird of the 

same geuitis, equals it in sthture, and 
excels it in the beauty of its plum: ize, 
generally of an azure hue, with a 
crimson head. The mention of these 
birds induces me to transcribe a cir- 


cumstance from my memoranda, 
which if not otherwise interesting, 
affords an additional instance of the 


meres and memory of birds, to those 





elated by Buffon, Goldsmith, and 
other n aturalists. 

Rix one evening in the 
Dhubo. y trict, I lef hackery 
and attendants at a and, 
taking my book, retired as usual, with 
only one peon, to walk in the corn- 
fields; where, amidst a crop of juarree 
(helcus sorghum, Lin.) I saw a large 
flock of cuilums and sahrases, dcvour- 


ing their share of the harvest. On 





our approach, they all few away, 
except one young sahras, who, being 
too weak to escape, was caught by 
the peon. He very contentedly ate 





spme juarree out of my hand, and we 
carried him to Dhuboy, where he 
ated, 


became quite domesti At Ba- 
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roche he was. equally beloved and 
caressed by all the family. Our gar- 
den-house was about a mile from the 
west gate of that city; the sahras 

enerally walked tbither at the dinner 
om of the garrison; he was always 
a welcome guest, both with the Euro- 
peans and sepoys, and ate as much of 
their rice ; oo cuicheree us he chose. 
This bird, when he attained his fuil 
growth, was near six feet high; with 
beautiful pluma ige, an ele cant form, 
and stately air, blended with a pleas- 
ant familiarity. We were thea pre- 
paring to leave India, and, however 


agreeable the sahras might be in the 
extensive precincts of a villa, I was 
fearful his size and appetite might 


cause hin to be considered in a tess 
favorable light as a passenger on 
board a crowded Indiaman: there- 
fore, on embarking for England, I 
gave him to a friend, who went in 
another ship with fewer incum- 
brances. On our arrival, the gentle- 
man informed me the bird had made 
a pleasant voyage, was welcomed to 
every ness by the good-natured sail- 
ors, and, soon after landing, had been 
given to a friend, to oblige a noble- 
man from whom he had received par- 
ticular favors. 
Nine years afterwards I went with 
a party to Park-place, near Henley, 
then belonging to Ge neral Conway. 
After we had been delighted wit h the 
pleasing variety of those lovely scenes, 
we visited the menagerie; among 
other birds, a sahras, in a state of con- 
finement, immediately brought my 
former friend to my recollection; nor 
could I help remarking, with some 
emphasis, the rese1 nblance between 
, mane Ona hearing mv voice, the bird 
lapped his — » pushed his head 
th irough the bars of ihe ra sete 
showed signs of joy and nnpatience, 
which surprized us all, especially uh 
who declared he had never 
seen him in such a transport. On 
telling him 1 believe J the sal 
an old acquaintance, he thought it 
imp iossibie, as his lady had possessed 
it several years, and hud been assured 
it was the ‘only living bird of its spe- 
cies in England. The more I noticed 
it, the more affectionate and violeut 


} 
faraener, 


irfas Was 
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were its gestures; until a sentiment 
of feeling, 2 mutual sympathy, or 
mutual: instinct, convinced me it was 
my sahras. Upon further investiga- 
tion, I found this bird had been given 
to the lady by the nobleman to whom 
it was presented on its arrival. This 
anecdote being related at Park-place. 
procured us the kindest attentions 
trom the hospitable owners, and gave 
rise to a correspondence between the 
general and myself. The bird died in 
the following winter. I had drawn 


its portrait in India; a recollection of 


its affectionate attaclimeint induces 
me to offer it among those selected 
for engraving; for which, and the 
prolixity of the anecdote, I trust I 
shall be excused by every heart of 
sensibility. Vol. 11. pp. 276-78. 

The antelopes are said to have an 
ear for music; I do not assert it from 
my own experience, but it is generally 
believed in India: and, in confirma- 
tion, Sir Charles Malet favored me 
with the foilowing account of an 
entertainment given by the Mahratta 
sovereign, at one of his parks near 
Poonah, in 1792. 

“The peshwa having invited me 
to a novel spectacle, at his rumna, or 
park, about four miles from Poonah, 
I proceeded thither about two o'clock 
in the afternoon, with the gentlemen 
of my party; where we found a tent 
pitched for the purpose, and were re- 
ceived at the door by some of the 
principal nobies. The peshwa ar- 
rived soon after; and when we were 
all conveniently seated on carfets, 
agreeably to oriental costume, four 
black buck antelopes, of noble mien 
and elegant form, made their appear- 
ance at some distance, moving grace- 
fully before a party of cavalry, who, 
forming a semicircle, gently fol! 
their pace, each horseman ho 
long pole, with a red cloth at the end. 





On approaching the tent, a band of 


music struck up in loud notes, and 
three of the antelopes entered in a 
stately manner. ‘Two swings, com- 
monly used by the Indians, being 
suspended for the purpose, an ante- 
lope ascended on each swing, and 
couched in the most graceful attitude ; 


the third reclined on the carpet ina 


similar posture. On the loud music 
ceasing, a set of dancing girls entered, 
and danced to softer strains before 
the antelopes: who, chewing the cud, 
lay in a staie of sweet tranquillity 
and satisfaction. At this time the 
fourth antelope, who had hitherto ap- 
peared more shy than his comrades, 
came into the tent and laid himself 
upon the carpet in the same manner, 
An attendant then put one of the 
swings in motion, and swung the 
autelope for some time, without his 
being at all disturbed. The amuse- 
ment having continued as long as the 
xeshwa thought proper, it was closed 
= the game-keeper placing a garland 
og flowers over the horns of the prin- 
cipal antelope, on which he rose, and 
the four animals went off together. 

“The pashwa informed me, that 
seven mouths had been emplayed to 
bring the antclopeg to this dezree of 
famiiiarity, without the smallest con- 
straint, as they wandered at their 
pleasure, during the whole time, 
amongst large herds of deer in the 
rumna; which, although I have men- 
tioned as a park, is not inélosed, nor 
has it any kind of fence.’ I was also 
assured these animals were not im- 
pelled by appetite, no grain or food of 
any kind having been given them: 
on this I am somewhat of a sceptic. 
The peshwa was persuaded they were 
thus attracted by the power of music; 
aided, perhaps, by some particular in- 
genuity of the men who profess the 
art of familiarizing this beautiful and 
armiess animal. The peshwa seemed 
to be much pleased with the amuse- 
ment; which in innocence is suited 
to the tenets of the brahmins, if not 
to their present character.” 

Probably when Sir Charles wrote 
the preceding description, he would 
not have been sceptical had he read a 
passage in the Asiatic Researches 
written by Sir William Jones, which 
beautifully illustrates and confirms 
the truth of the spectacle at Poonah; 
I have also in my possession a Hin- 
doo painting in water colors, very 
well done, where some young females 
are playing on instruments, and ante- 
lopes, attracted by the music, ap- 
proach from the woods. The pus- 
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sage, to which I allude, is thus men- 
tioned: “I have been assured, by a 
credible eye-witness, that two wild 
antelopes used often to come from 
their woods to the place where a more 
savage beast, Sirajudaulah, enter- 
tained himself with concerts, and that 
they listened to the strains with an 
appearance of pleasure; until the 
monster, in whose soul there was no 
music, shot one of them to display 
his archery. <A learned native of this 
country told me that he had frequent- 
ly seen the most venomous and ma- 
lignant snakes leave their holes upon 
hearing tunes on a flute; which, as 
he supposed, gave them peculiar de- 
light. An intelligent Persian, who 
repeated his story again and again, 
and permitted me to write it down 
from his lips, declared he had more 
than once been present when a cele- 
brated lutanist, Mirza Mohammed, 
surnamed beliu/, was playing to a 
large company ina grove near Shiraz, 
where he distinctly saw the nightin- 
gales trying to vie with the musi- 
cian; sometimes warbling on the 
trees, sometimes fluttering from 
branch to branch, as if they wished 
to approac h the instrument whence 
the melody proceeded ; and at length 
dropping on the ground in a kind of 
ecstasy, from which they were soon 
raised, he assured me, by a change of 
the mode. 1 hardly know how to dis- 
believe the testimony of men who 
had no system of their own to sup- 
port, and could have no interest in 
deceiving me.” Vol. 11. pp. 481-84. 


The poetic mythology ef the 
Nerbudda is connected with some 
classical associations : 


From the classical streams of an- 
cient Greece, to Pope’s Lodona, 
rivers, fountains, and naiads, have 
afforded a copious subject for poetical 
fiction; the Nerbudda and the Soane, 
with poor Johilla, have, in like man- 
ner, enriched the Hindoo mythology : 
for the same intelligent writer informs 
us, that the images at Cmercuntuc are 
said to represent Buavani, (who is 
there worshipped under the symbol 
ef Nermada, or the Nerbudda river) 
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much enraged at her slave, Johilla, 
and a great variety of attendants pre- 
paring a nuptial banquet ; to which a 
romantic fable is attached. Soane, a 
demi-god, being enamoured with the 
extreme beauty of Narmada, after a 
tedious courtship presumed to ap- 
proach the goddess, in hopes of ac- 
complishing the object of his wishes 
by espousing her. Narmada sent her 
slave Johilla to observe in what state 
he was coming; and, if arrayed in 


jewels, of lovely form and dignity, or 


worthy to become her consort, to con- 
duct him to Omercuntuc. Johilla 
dep arted, met with Soane, and was so 
dazzled with the sple ndor’ of his orna- 
ments and extreme beauty, that she. 
fell passionately in love with him, and 
so fur forgot her duty, as to attempt 
to personate her mistress; in which 
succeeding, Narmada was so enraged 
at the deceit, that, upon their arrival 
at Omercuntuc, she severely chastised 
Johilla, and disfigured her face in the 
manner said to be represented on the 
image. She then precipitated Soane 
from the top of the mountain to the 
bottom, whence that river ris es; dis- 
uppearcd herself in the very spot 
where the Nerbudda issues ; and from 
the tears of Johilla a little river of 
that pame springs at the foot of 
Oivercuntuc. 

Such is the fabulous source of the 
Nerbudda, on whose banks I hada 
beautiful villa, and extensive gardens; 
in whose rural villages, shady groves, 
and holy island, I have enjoyed many 
delightful parties; and, by a residence 
of seven years, generally within view 
of its bold meanders, have occasion to 
recollect many local circumstances 
with peculiar pleasure. The fate of 
Nerbudda is, in many respects, similar 
to that of Lodona, the chaste nymph 
of Diana, who, with her virgins, had 
for a season forsaken the haunts of 
mount Cynthus for the shades of 
Windsor: the metamorphosis of the 
former was the effect of enraged jea- 
lousy, that of the latter was exerted 
for the protection of chastity. Ori- 
ental and occidental poets are allowed 
the same privilege, and the man of 
taste enjoys their pleasing fictions, 
Narmada graces the Hindoo mythe- 
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logy, Pope has immortalized Lodena. 
Vol. 11. pp. 301-3. 


We meet with some interesting 
passages relative to the belief of 
magic and the gift of prophecy : 


I have frequently mentioned the 
augurs and soothsayers, common in 
ancient history, sacred and profane. 
There are in modern India some 
brahmins, who, like the magicians of 
Egypt, and the astrologers of Chal- 
dea, are supposed to “ have within 
them the spirit of the holy gods, and 
light, and understanding, and wis- 
dom, in showing hard sentences, and 
dissolving of doubts:” this is as cer- 
tain as that such persons existed in 
Babylon when Daniel was consulted 
by the Chaldean and Persian mo- 
narchs. The men, I now speak of, 
are in no respect similar to the necro- 
mancers at Baroche, nor do they at 
all resemble the Jiggerkhars, or liver- 
eaters mentioned in the Ayeen-Ak- 
bery, whom I consider to be of the 
same kind as those persons among 
the Parsees at Baroche, who called 
up demons, or genii, by some extraor- 
dinary agency. Abul Fazel, in the 
Ayeen-Akbery, says, “one of the 
wonders of this country is the Jig- 
gerkhar, or liver-eater: one of this 
class can steal away the liver of an- 
other by looks and _ incantations; 
other accounts say, that by looking 
at a person he deprives him of his 
senses, and then steals from him 
something resembling the seed of a 
pomegranate, which he hides in the 
calf of his leg; after being swelled 
by the fire, he distributes it amongst 
his fellows to be eaten; which cere- 
mony concludes the life of the fasci- 
nated person. <A Jiggerkhar is able 
to communicate his art to another by 
learning him the incantations, and by 
making him eat a bit of the liver- 
cake. Those jiggerkhars are mostly 
women ; it is said that they can bring 
intelligence from a great distance in a 
short space of time ; and if they are 
thrown into a river, with a stone tied 
to them, they nevertheless will not 
sink. In order to deprive any one of 
this wicked power, they brand his 
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temples, and every joint in his body, 
cram his eyes with salt, suspend him 
for forty days in a subterraneous 
cavern, and repeat over him certain 
incantations.” Such is the account 
given by Abul Fazel, vizier to the 
great Akber. 

In confirmation of such kind of 
yveople having at all times been 
so a in Asia, Pietro della Valle 
mentions many extraordinary anec- 
dotes; I select one, because similar 
complaints were often occurring in 
my districts, unnecessary to detail at 
so remote a time and distance, but 
which occasioned much trouble and 
murmuring in the jurisprudence of 
the smaller purgunnas subordinate to 
Dhuboy, especially when they ap- 
pealed to me for a decision by pan- 
chaut. = 

“ This sort of witchcraft, which the 
Indians call eating the heart, is not a 
new thing, nor unheard of elsewhere ; 
many persons practised it formerly in 
Sclavonia; and Pliny, upon the re- 
port of Isigones, testifies that this 
species of enchantment was known 
among the Triballes, and many other 
people whom he mentions, as_it is at 
— among the Arabians who in- 
iabit the western side of the Persian 
gulph, where this art is common, 
The way in which they do it is only 
by the eyes and mouth, keeping the 
eyes fixed steadily upon the person 
whose heart they design to eat, and 
pronouncing certain diabolical words; 
by virtue of which, and by the opera- 
tion of the devil, the person, how 
hale and strong soever, falls imme- 
diately into an unknown and incurable 
disease, which consumes by little and 
little, and at last destroys him. This 
takes place faster or slower as the 
heart is eaten, as they say ; for these 
sorcerers can either eat the whole or a 
part only; that is, can consume it 
entirely and at once, or bit by bit, as 
they please. The vulgar give it this 
name, because they believe that the 
devil, acting upon the imagination of 


.the witch when she mutters her wick- 


ed words, represents to her the heart 
and entrails of the patient, taken as 
it were out of his body, and makes 
her devour them.” 
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« The old woman, who gave rise to 
these observations, at first made some 
difficulty to confess her guilt; but, 
seeing herself pressed with threats of 
death, and being led, in fact, to the 
public square, where I saw her with 


a sick young man, whom she was ac- 


cused of having brought into his 
deplorable state, she said, that though 
she had not been the cause of his 
complaint, perhaps she could cure it, 
if they would let her remain alone 
with him, in his house, without inter- 
ruption; by which she tacitly con- 
fessed her witchcraft: tor it is held 
certain in those countries, that these 
wicked women can remove the mala- 
dy which they have caused, if it be 
Hot come to 
many remedies which they use to re- 
store health to the sufferers, there is 
one very extraordinary, which is, that 


the sorceress casts something out “ 


her mouth like the grain of a pom: 
granate, which is believed to be a pz 

of the heart that she had eaten, Ihe e 
patient picks it up immediately, as 
part of his own intestines, and § creed- 
ily swallows it. 
his heart was replaced in his body, 
he recovers his health by degrees. 
These things can be only in appear- 
ance, by the illusions of the devil; 
and, if the afflicted actually recover 
their health, it is because the same 
devil ceases to torment them.” 

This anecdote so corresponds with 
the occurrences at the Zinore pur- 
gunna, and there seems so much pro- 
bability in that part respecting the 
devil acting upon the imagination of 
the sorcerer, as to give him the idea 
of eating the heart of the devoted 
sufferer, as in some degree settles that 
point. The real illness, dreadful con- 
vulsions, and premature death of the 
wretched beings subject to such dia- 
bolical influence, I can only ascribe 
to the terrors of an aflrighted hypo- 
chondriac, and the powertul effects of 
imagination, which are known to ope- 
rate strongly upon weak minds in 
more enlightened countries than 
Guzerat. Be that as it may, the fre- 


quency of these spectacles in the dis- 
tricts under my care, were painful, 
disgusting, 


and, situated as I was, 





the last extremity. Of 


By this means, as i if 
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irremediable.. There was no deceit 
in the afflicted persons brought on 
their beds into my presence, bedewed 
by parental tears, imploring a relief I 
could not give. I seldom saw them 
in an early stage of this cruel dis- 
order; perhaps hope was encouraged, 
and other means used for their reco- 
very, before they were brought before 
an English gentleman invested with 
authority to give redress. That cer- 
tainly was the case at Baroche; cou- 
sequently the wretched Leings I 
generally saw, were, like the Parsee 
youth, brought on his bed to our gar- 
den- -house ‘at Baroche, emaciated, 
agonizing, foaming at the mouth, the 
tongue hanging out, and the eyes 
starting from their ‘sockets. Or, to 


make use of the pathetic language of 


an afflicted father, adc iressed to our 
Saviour on a similar occasion, “ Mas- 
ter, I beseeeh thee, look upon my 
son, for he is mine only child: and 
lo! a spirit taketh him, and teareth 
him; and he foameth, and gnasheth 
with his teeth, and pineth away : and 
oft times it casteth him into the fire, 
and into the waters, to destroy him!” 
That all-powerful Being, who went 
about doing good, and healing all 
manner of sickness; who restored a 
daughter tormented by a similar 
spirit, to the faithful Syrophenician 
woman, rebuked this diabolical spirit, 
healed the child, and delivered him 
again to his father! 

Having discussed this subject in a 
former chapter, it is unnecessary to 
enlarge; although such things must 
be viewed in Europe with doubt and 
incredulity, to a person in a public 
stution in India, who wishes to act 
with clemency, moderation, and jus- 
tice, they cause sensations not easy 
tu describe, and create doubts difficult 
to resolve. Vol.11. pp. 521—5. 


Mr. F. adds several extraordi- 
nary tales respecting a brahmin, 
who boasted of these preternatural 
endowments. 

In the third volume, there isa 
singular trait of Hindoo supersti- 
tion: 


I am cautious in drawing conclu- 
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sions, or putting 2 decided constrnc- 
tion on the religious cerernonies of 
the Hindoos; they may be more or 
less mystical than I am aware of, and 
‘many of their customs have possibly 
a different meaning from that which 
a superficial observer supposes. <A 
circumstance, which occurred at 
Dhuboy, confirms my principle of not 
forming hasty decisions on dubious 
subjects. When [ had been there 
two years, a rumor prevailed that I 
worshipped the devil, or at least that 
I performed ceremonies, and paid 
some kind of adoration to the de- 
structive power. On tracing this ex- 
traordinary supposition to its source, 
it appeared to have originated with 
some of my own servants, natives of 
the place, who had not been conver- 
sant with Europeans. About that 
time, General Goddard being engaged 
in a political negociation with Futty 
Sihng, paid him a visit at Brodera, 
accompanied by his staff officers and 
a considerable detachment from the 
Bengal army. On his march to Bro- 
dera, he favored me with a visit at 
Dhuboy, where I entertained him a 
few days in the best manner my re- 
tired situation permitted. We gene- 
rally sat down sixteen at table; as 
there are no turkeys in Guzerat, 
young pea-fowl were an excellent 
substitute, and often made a principal 
dish. The gizzard and other parts of 
the pe -fowl, as is frequently prac- 
tised with the turkey, were sent from 
table to be broiled and seasoned with 
salt, pepper, and kian; thus improved, 
the savou-y meat was returned hot to 
table with the additional appellation 
of the devil; each guest took a small 
piece to relish a glass of wine, as 
customary on such occasions, and, 
possibly, some cheerful toast was 
given, and passed round. The no- 
velty of this ceremony in presence of 
my Dhuboy servants, who were 
strangers to our manners and cus- 
toms, who neither understood thie 
English language, nor asked for in- 
formation from those who did, caused 
them to put a wrong construction 
upon an innocent practice; and, in a 
city renowned for sanctity, we were 
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judgment may be formed, and 
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the 


enrolled ameng 
the devil! 

IT have introduced this trifling an- 
ecdote as an instance of what aw rong 


worshippers of 


false 
conclusions drawn, by superficial « 
servers on their travels, especially 
when ignorant of the language of 
those among whom they sojourn. 
Vol. 111. pp. 78, 9. 

The description of an entertain- 
ment by the Nabob of Cambay in- 
troduces some favorable specimens 
of the poetry of the dancing-girls : 


b- 








After a recreation in the garden, 
the nabob accompanied us to the 
roof of the pavilion, where music and 
dancing-girls awaited us. Fire-works 
on the canal illuminated its fragrant 
borders, and exhibited a curious scene 
of alternate fountains, playing fire 
and water, falling among shrubs and 
flowers. The supper, similar to that 
at the vizier’s, consisted of various 
rich dishes; the different sherbets 
were improved by spices and rose- 
water. The nabob was affable and 
polite, helped us himself from the 
best dishes, and kept up a sprightly 
conversation. On our taking leave 
he sprinkled us with ottar of roses; 
and, agreeably to the custom of Asi- 
atic princes, presented to each betel, 
shawls, and kincobs. 

It is not easy to give a literal trans- 
lation of the dancing-girls’ songs; 
but, as they were superior to any I 
had heard before, I attempted an imi- 
tation from the communication of a 
friend, who understood the language, 
and had been accustomed to these 
entertainments. Were I favored by 
the muse of Hafiz, I would not intro- 
duce them in humble prose. 


A SONG OF ROSHAN, OR ROXANA:? 

A Female Appellation signifying 
Splendor. 

When, oh my beloved! wilt thou 
return? delight of /my heart, and 
treasure of my soul, oh! when wilt 
thou appear to bless thy Roxana? In 
vain do I wait thy approach; thou 
comest not to thy love: mine eye- 
lids are weary in watching thy foot- 
































steps. The sofa of my beloved is 
decked with garlands of mogrees, 
overshadowed by a canopy of jessa- 
min. I have strewed it with the 
sweet dust of Keurah, and perfumed 
it with ottar of roses: I am scented 
with the oils of lahore, and tinged 
with the blossoms of hinna; haste 
then, my beloved, to° thine hand- 
maid, gladden her heart by thy pre- 
sence! 


A SONG OF SELIMA. 


Abdallah! lamp of my life and 
possessor of my heart; my first, my 
only love! In vain do I call upon 
thee, thou art afar off; thou hearest 
not the voice of thy Selima, once the 
most favored of thy slaves! 

Abdallah! my king! my love! 
thou hast decked me with diamonds 
of Golconda, and covered me with 
pearls of Ormuz;—what are diamonds 
and pearls to her that is forsaken? 
the jewel most prized by thy Sclima 
is no longer her own—give me thy 
heart, my beloved, restore it to its 
first possessor ! 

The shawls of Cassimer and the 
silks of Iran presented by my lord, 
have no longer any charms for thy 
Selima; thy palace, thy baths, thy 
gardens delight me no more; take 
them again; what are they all, com- 
pared with the heart of my Abdalla? 
O give me thy heart, my beloved, re- 
store it to its first possessor ! 

The gardens and groves, once the 
fond retreat of thy Selima, afford me 
no pleasure; the mango and pome- 
granate tempt me in vain! ‘The fra- 
grance of champahs and odor of spices 
I no longer enjoy ;—my damsels de- 
light me no more, and ‘music ceases 
to charm. Return, oh my lord, to 
thine handmaid, restore her thy 
heart, and every pleasure will accom- 
pany it: O, give thy heart to thy 
Selima, restore it to its first posses- 
sor! 


The Persians and Moguls whom we 
met at these parties seemed fond of 
oetry, and one of them was favored 
y a plaintive muse. The orientals 
allow the Europeans to excel in his. 
tory, philosophy, and ethics, but sup- 
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pose we have very little taste for 
poetry, especially odes, in the style of 
Sappho, Anacreon, and Hafiz, of 
which they are extremely fond. On 
a person of rank making this remark 
to Sir Charles Malet, who accompa- 
nied us on this visit, he assured him 
to the contrary. Being master of the 
Persian language, he made the fol- 
lowing stanzas extempore, and imme- 
diately translated them into Persian 
poetry, to the admiration of our cri- 
ental friends. They were addressed 
to the myrtle, a tree equally esteemed 
by Europeans and Asiatics. 


Extempore Lines on the Myrtle. 


“ Favorite tree of beauty’s queen, 
* Ever fragrant, ever green, 

“ With thy foliage form a grove, 
“* Sacred to the maid I love. 

** There, encircled in her arms, 

** Free from all but love’s alarms, 
“ Let me revel, toy, and play, 

“ And fondly love my life away.” 

The fruit, flowers, spices, and pers 
fumes, introduced at these entertain- 
ments, exercised the talents of the 
Mogul and Persian youth. We had 
several pleasant specimens of their 
genius during the evening in little 
odes, distichs, and other effusions of 
poetry. The splendor of the moon, 
the fragrance from the garden, the 
elegance of the dancers, and the 
beauty of their songs, afforded the 
subjects. I have preserved several 
which were written at the moment, 
by a young Shah-zadah, who com- 
mitted them to paper as they were 
composed, in a most elegant style of 
penmanship; which, on fine Indian 
paper, flowered in silver and spotted 
with gold, contrasted by the strong 
Persian letters, produces a beautiful 
effect. . 

Distichs and poetical effusions are 
sometimes written upon the leaves 
of plants and flowers; this was not 
practised on the present occasion. 
D’Herbelot mentions it, but leaves us 
at a loss to guess what kind of myrtle 
atiorded a leaf sufficiently large, in his 
curious anecdote of Kessai and Al 
Mamon, the son of the famous Kha- 
liff Haroun al Rascheed, a conspi- 
cuous character in the Arabian 
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Nights’ Entertainment: “ Kessai one 
day presented himself at the door of 
the apartment of Al Mamon to read 
one of his lectures; the prince, who 
was then at table with his compa- 
niens, wrote him a distich upon a 
leaf of myrtle; the sense of which 
was, There is a time for study, and a 
time for diversion: this is an bour I 
have destined for the enjoyment of 
friends, wine, roses, 2nd myrtle. Kes- 
sai having read this distich, answered 
it upon the back of the same myrtle 
leaf in four lines; the meaning of 
them as follows: If you had under- 
stood the excellence of knowledge, 
you would have preferred the pleas- 
ure that gives, to what you at present 
enjoy in company; and if you knew 
who it is that is at your door, you 
would immediately rise, and come 
and prostrate yourself on the ground, 
praising and thanking Gop for the 
favor he had bestowed upon you. Al 
Mamon had no sooner heard these 
verses, than he quitted his company, 
and came to his preceptor.” 

How happily does this anecdote 
illustrate that passage in the “ Wis- 
dom of Solomon,” where the folly of 
inconsiderate youth is thus repre- 
sented: * Come on therefore, let us 
enjoy the good things that are pre- 
sent; let us fill ourselves with costly 
wine and ointments; and let no 
flower of the spring’ pass by us: let 
us crown ourselves with rose-buds 
before they be withered.” 

Similar sentimeyts prevail in most 
oriental writings, ancient and modern: 
the Greek poets were equally fond of 
them. I shall not introduce the pro- 
ductions of this evening, composed 
from present objects, not so generally 
interesting as the following lines, 
which I have selected from two cele- 
brated Persian poets, as a more com- 
plete specimen of the elegant recrea- 
tion I allude to. 


Stanzas of a Sonnet, by Sadi. 


Strike, strike the lyre! let music tell 
The blessings Spring shall scatter 
round : 
Fragrance shall float on every gale, 


And opening flow’rets paint the 
ground. 
VOL, If. N. Rev. 
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Oh! I have past whole nights in sighs, 
Condemn’d the absent fair to mourn; 

But she appears—and sorrow flies, 
And pleasure smiles on her return, 


The following distichs are of a more 
serious nature; but the Mahomedans 
in general affect piety and morality, 
and the allusion of the pearls formed 
from tears, in the last line, is. taken 
from an idea common among the 
Asiatics, that the pearls found in cer- 
tain shell-fish are produced from 
drops of rain-water which they im+ 
bibe. 

“Who made manifest the vital and 

intellectual powers? [standing ? 
Who confirmed the foundation of under- 
Who, into the form of the human frame, 
breathed his animating spirit? [soul ? 
Who bestow'd reason, and inspir’d the 
Who painted with lively colors the 
cheek of ihe tulip, [for the rose-bud? 
And made of the dew-drop an ornament 
Who crowned the summit of the heavens 
with a diadem of constellations, 
And ting’d the hard bosom of the ruby 
with a vivid glow? 
Who enkindled the fire of the moon as a 
nocturnal lamp ; 
And perfum’d the flower-garden with 
the fragrance of burning incense? 
Who spread out the earth on the face of 
the water, [tears of the clouds?” 
And form’d precious pearls from the 

Such were the entertainments we 
received from the nabob of Cambay 
and his vizier, in the true style of 
Persian elegance and _ hospitality. 
Vol. 111, pp. 175—81. 

What credit may be due to the 
following relation, it is for those to 
decide, who are regularly qualified 
to form an opinion on subjects of 

medical science : 


At Baroche I was intimate with a 
Banian named Lullabhy, the richest 
man in the city, and of great influ- 
ence in the purgunna, He was uni- 
versally believed to possess the power 
of curing the bite of venomous ser- 
vents, by a knowledge peculiar to 
Cienaelf, which he never imparted to 
another, By this art he certainly 
recovered many natives from a de- 
sperate state, after being — by 
. 2 


NO. XI 


- . 
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the-cobra di-capello, and the scarlet 
snake of Cubbeer-Burr, without 
touching the patient, or prescribing 
any thing inwardly. The 
Lullabhy seemed to have no affinity 
with that of the ancient Vsylli, or the 
modern snake-charmers, but prob- 
ably was not unlike the science pro- 
fessed by Mesmer or Dr. de Maina- 
duc; be that as it may, his fame for 
effecting these cures was every where 
established. Mr. Perrott, then second 
in council, and some other of the civil 
servants at Baroche, were satisfied 
with acure of which they had been 
frequent witnesses, 

Of all the Europeans [I was ace 
quainted with in India, Mr. Robert 
Gambier, at that time chief of Ba- 
roche, was perhe aps the most incredu- 
lous respecting talismans, charms, 
divinations, and preternatural preten- 
sions of the brahmins. His opinion 
of Lullabhy’s taleut was publicly 
known; a circumstance in his own 
garden now aflorded a fair opportu- 
nity of detecting its fallacy. 
the under-gardeners working between 
the pavilions was bit by a cobra-di- 
capello, and pronounced to be in 
danger. Mr.Gambier was then hold- 


ang a council in an upper pavilion, 


and, at the desire of Mr. Perrott, im- 
mediately sent for Lullabhy, without 
informing him of the accident, of 
which he remained ignorant until 
ushered into the chief’s presence. 
The gardener was lying on a slight 
bed of coir-rope, in a veranda adjoin- 
ing the council-room. Being asked 
if he could effect a cure, Lullabhy 
modestly replied, that by God’s bles- 
sing he trusted he should succeed. 
The poor wretch was at this time in 
great agony, and delirious; he 

wards became torpid and speechless; 
still Lullabhy was net permitted to 
commence his operation. The mem- 
bers of council anxiously waited the 
chief’s permission, especially when 
Lullabliy asserted that any further 
loss of time would render it too late. 
Mr. Gambier examined the man’s 
pulse by a stop-watch, and, when 
convinced his dissulution was inevit- 
ably approaching, he allowed Lul- 
labhy to exert his influence, After a 


after- 


talent of 


One of 
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short silent prayer, Lullabhy, in the 
presence of all the company, waved 
his catarra, or short dagger, over the 
bed of ‘the expiring man, without 
touching him, The pe mationt continued 
for some time motionless; in half an 
hour his heart appeared to beat, cir- 
culation quic kened; within the hour 
he moved his limbs and recovered his 
senses. At the expiration of the third 
hour Lullabhy had eitected the cure. 
The man was sent home to his family, 
and in a few days recovered from the 
weakness occasioned by convulsive 
paroxysms, which prebably would 
neither have been so severe, or of 
such long continuance, had the coun- 

erating power been sooner applied. 

Vol. 111. pp. 248—50. 


The subsequent observations tend 
to establish the antiquity of Vacci- 
nation : 


As vaccination is now so generally 
adopted in Hindostan, and ‘likely to 
become a universal blessing in that 
populcus part of the globe, it may be 
satisfactory to mention the following 
singular fact, respecting the antiquity 
of vaccination in India, taken from 
ihe Asiatic register for 1804; which 
is altogether a curious a! id authentic 
addition to a subject so interesting to 
humanity. 

“The fact stated in the following 
translation of a written me »morandum 
from the nabob Mirza Mehady Ali 
hhan, lone resident at 
Benares, that the effects of vaccination 
have been known fora great length 

of time in that celebratec quarter of 
India, is referred to the investigation 
of those who have the opportunity 
and ability, — e they cannot want 
the inclination, to prosecute so inte- 
resting an ale The undoubted 

; that vaccina- 


who was 


intimation of this fact, 
tion has been prac tised among the 
worshi ippers of Bowannee, will not 
detract an iota from the merits of the 

Jennerian discovery ; the fortuitous 
and happy circumst: nce, that led to 
the discovery in Europe, has been 
unquesuio nably and most satisfactorily 
proved, whilst the anxiety, study, 
perseverance, and indefatigable exer- 
tious, which have been applied by its 
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benevolent professor to ensure the 
conviction of the world, in the un- 
bounded benefit of the discovery, 
have eutitled him to the lasting grati- 
tude of mankind. The full ascertain- 
ment of the fact will only go to afford 
an additional instauce of primeval 
oriental knowledge, whether acquired 
or accidental, is to be hereafter 
proved. It will only open an addi- 
tional, neglected mine, for the curious 
and the learned; and will be another 
proof that the Fast has been the seat 
of wisdom “ where learning flo- 
rished, and the arts were prized; ” 
however much the neglect with 
which this knowledge has been treat- 
ed in this country, may reflect upon 
the modern degeneracy or the preju- 
dices of the Indian character; which 
may, however, be all accounted for, 
trom the effects of the various revolu- 
tions to which their country has, for 
so many ages, been a prey: leaving 
thence room to the liberal construc- 
tion of the unbiassed of every nation 
to conclude, that, before the introduc- 
tion of a foreign sway into Hindostan 
and the Deccan, its Hindoo inhabi- 
tants were versed in the arts and 
sciences far beyond the other parts of 
the world, at the same remote period 
of time.” 


Translation of a written memorandum 
JSrom the nabob Mirza Mehady Ali 
Khan. 


“ During the period of my abode in 
the district of Benares, my eldest son 
being taken ill of a bad kind of the 
small-pox, and my friends interesting 
themselves for my comfort and his 
relief, one of them, named Slookum 
Chund, a Hindoo, pointed out to me 
that there was in the city of Benares 
one Alep Choby, a brahmin from 
Oude, whose practice was chiefly con- 
fined to this malady. Him, there- 
fore, I Jost no time in sending for to 
the town of Ghazeepoor, where I 
dwelt; and he arrived on the ninth 
day of the eruption ; on seeing which, 
he observed, that if the eruption had 
not taken place, he would have 
endeavoured to facilitate and render 
it easy, but that now it was too late. 
On asking Choby what his process 


was, he said, “From the matter of 
the pustule on the cow, I keep a 
thread drenched, which enables me, 
at pleasure, to cause an eusy eruption 
on any child; adoring, at the same 
time, Bowannee (who is otherwise 
called Debee, Mata, and Sebia, and 
who has the direction of this malady) 
as well in my owh person, as by caus- 
ing the fatuer of the child to perform 
the like ceremonies; after which, I 
run the drenched string into a needle, 
and, drawing it through between the 
skin and the flesh of the child’s upper 
arm, leave it there, performing the 
same operation in both arms, which 
always ensures an easy eruption; on 
the first appearance of which, the 
child’s father or guardian renews his 
worship to Bowannee; and, as the 
animal this goddess rides on is an ass, 
it is customary for such parent or 
oui to fill his lap with grain, 
which an ass is sent to eat up. These 
observances ensure the propitious 
direction of Bowannee, so that only a 
very few pustules make their appear- 
ance; nor does any one die under 
this process.” Thus far did I learn 
from Alep Choby. 

“ Upon referring on this subject to 
a native, well versed in the learning 
and customs of the Hindoos, he told 
me that the practice thus described 
by Choby was not geveral among 
them, but confined to those who were 
attached to the worship of Bowannee, 
and adored her with implicit faith ; 
and, upon my asking the person 
whether he was aware how the mat- 
ter of the pustule got from the cow, 
and whether all cows had such puss 
tules, or only those of a certain de- 
scription; he answered; that, on 
these points, he possessed no iaform- 
ation, but had certainly understood 
that the cows had these pustules 
break out on them, and that from the 
matter thereof children were infected; 
acknowledging, however, that .he 
spoke not this much from ocular 
knowledge, but from report.” Vol. 111. 
pp. 424—27. 


In the fourth volume, some anec- 
dotes of Tiproo SAiB give rise to 
several citations on the vanity ef 
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human grandeur. The subject is 
closed with these reflexions : 


It is not probable that the Mysore 
sovereigns, who gave rise to these 
reflexions, enjoyed many happy hours, 
in the true sense of the expression. 
The splendors of royalty, especially in 
Asia, dazzle the eye of the spectator; 
he beholds the purple and fine linen, 
the brilliant tiara, stately palace, and 
obsequious nobles. His imagination 
carries him to the interior apartments, 
where beauty, wealth, and pleasure 
obey the imperial nod. But did he at 
the same time oppose the fear, dis- 
trust, and jealousy of despotism, he 
would exclaim with our immortal 
bard: 

** Unweary lies the head with such a 

crown! 
O polist’d perturbation! golden care! 
That keeps the ports of slumber open 
wide 
To many a watchful night! 
—What stronger breast-plate than a 
heart untainted 2 [just ; 
Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel 
And he but naked, though lock’d up in 
steel, [rupted.” 
Whose conscience with injustice is cor- 


The truth of Shakespeare’s observ- 
ation is abundantly confirmed by Dr. 
Buchanan’s picture of the inner 
apartments of Tippoo’s palace: 
« From the principal front of the sul- 
taun’s palace at Seringapatam, which 
served as a revenue ofhce, and as a 
place from whence he occasionally 
showed himself to the populace, the 
chief entry into the private square 
was through a strong narrow passage, 
wherein were chained four tigers; 
which, although somewhat tame, 
would, in case of any disturbance, 
become unruly. Within these was 
the hall in which Tippeo wrote, and 
into which very few persons were 
ever admitted. Immediately behind 
this was the bedchamber, which com- 
municated with the hall by a door 
and two windows, and was shut up 
on every other side. This door was 
strongly secured on the inside, and 
a close iron grating defended the 
windows. The sultaun, lest any per- 
son should fire upon him while in 
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hed, slept in a hammock, which was 
suspended from the roof by chains, in 
such a situation as to be invisible 
through the windows. In the ham- 
mock were found a sword and a pair 
of pistols.” 

That this suspicion and anxious 
dread pervades the whole despotic 
system, from the imperial musmud to 
the durbar of every inferior oppressor, 
is evident from the general construc- 
tion of the great houses in Hindostan, 
which are full of dark passages, close 
narrow stairs, and short turnings, 
from whence the dagger of the assas- 
sin may best execute the meditated 
blow. ‘Too true, I fear, is the melan- 
choly picture of Sir Williain Jones in 
most parts of the world, but in Asiatic 
regions it applies with tenfold force— 
it formed part of a letter to Lord 
Teignmouth, written from Bengal in 
1793. 

“Of European politics I think as 
little as possible: not because they 
do not interest my heart, but because 
they give me too much pain. I have 
goodwill towards men, and wish 
peace on earth; but I see chiefly 
under the sun, the two classes of men 
whom Solomon describes, the oppres- 
sor and the oppressed, I have no fear 
in England of open despotism, nor of 
anarchy.” 

This distrust and suspicion in some 
measure accounts jor the custom in 
India, especially among the Mahome- 
dans, that, in default of children, and 
sometimes where there are lineal de- 
scendants, the master of a family 
adopts a slave, frequently a Haffshee, 
Abyssinian, of the darkest hue, for 
his heir: he educates him agreeably 
to his wishes, and marries him to one 
of his daughters. As the reward of 
superior merit, or to suit the caprice 
of an arbitrary despot, this honor is 
also conferred on a slave recently 
purchased, or already grown up in the 
family; and to him ie bequeaths his 
wealth, in preference to his nephews, 
or any collateral branches. This is a 
custom of great antiquity in the east, 
and prevalent among the most re- 
fined and civilized nations. In the 
earliest period of the patriarchal his- 
tory, we find Abraham complaining 
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for want of children, and declaring 
that either Eliezer of Damascus, or 

robably one born from him in his 
Sem was his heir; to the exclusion 
of Lot, his favorite nephew, (for 
whom he had just fought with the 
king of Elam and his confederates) 
and all the other collateral branches 
of his family. Vol, 1v. pp. 199—201. 


er a 


THE SYLPHS OF THE SEASONS, 
WITH OTHER POEMS. 
BY W. ALLSTON. 
LONDON: 
Pople, 1813. 8vo. pp. 164. Pr. 6s. 
Pople, Printer. 


Tue principal poem in this little 
volume, entitled the Sylphs of the 
Seasons, is a poetical narration of a 
“ Poet’s Dream,” which appears to 
have been directed to a more pre- 
cise object than such sporiive wan- 
derings of the fancy in general 


obtain. The bard represents him- 
self to have been carried on imagi- 
nation’s airy wing through agloomy 
cavern to an enchanted abode of 
ever-blooming deliglits, of which he 
is hailed as master, and introduced 
to the four Sylphs, each of which 
strives to gin his affections. Spring 
describes her clustering violets, 
opening blossoms, genia! showers, 
and dew-drenched roses, her sweet 
associations, which tevch every 
soul with transport, ozd excite the 
softest and sweetest emotions in 
which perishable man can _partici- 
pate. Summer exhibiis her: un- 
clouded effulgence, her refreshing 
streams, her transparent lakes, her 
shady bowers, ard her piacid and 
golden evenings—but fuatiy rests 
her claim, 2 claim we éo not quite 
comprehend, on having by her ge- 
nial influence made the languor of 
the body the cause of energy to the 
soul of the author, Autumn pic- 


tures forth her solemn and touthing 
beauties—her pensive aspect—her 
tender melancholy — her brilliant 
aerial castles, and splendid, though 
fading, forms, displayed in the even- 
ing sky; but glories most in those 
elevated thoughts which her tran- 
quillity and her decay alike inspire, 
transporting the raptured soul into 
future scenes of eternal bliss. Win- 
ter boasts his rude sublimity, his 
awful tempests, and his lofty asso- 
ciations of sublime danger and 
pleasing awe. But let the authog 
speak for himself. 


Nor think confin’d my native sphere 
To horrors gaunt, or ghastly fear, 
Or desolation wild: 
For I of pleasures fair could sing, 
‘That steal from life its sharpest sting, 
And man have made around it cling, 
Like mother to her child. 
When thon, beneath the clear blue sky, 
So calm no cioud was seen to fly, 
Hast gaz’d on snowy plain, 
Where Nature slept so pure and sweet, 
She seem’d a corse in winding-sheet, 
Whose happy soul had gone to meet, 
The blest Angelic train; 
Or mark’d the sun’s declining ray 
In thousand varying colors play 
O’er ice-incrusted heath, 
In gleanis of orange now, and green, 
And now in red and azure sheen, 
Like hues on dying dolphins seen, 
Most lovely when in death ; 
Or seen at dawn of eastern light 
The frosty toil of Fays by night 
On pane of casement clear, 
Where bright the mimic glaciers shine, 
And Alps, with many a mountain piney 
And armed knights from Palestine 
In winding march appear; 
*T was I on each enchanting scene 
The charm bestow'd that banish'd splees 
Thy bosom pure and light. 
But still a nobler power f£ claim; 
That power allied to poets’ fame, 
Which language vain has dar’d to name— 
The soul's creative might. 
pp. 36-38. 
The author hesitates (lost in 
admiration, and quite bewildered 
by the varied display of unrivalled 
beauties); when in the midst of 
his sweet perplexity he wakes, te 
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choose neither, and to enjoy them 
all. 

The next poem entitled the Two 
Painters, is a satire upon proud 
pretenders to the art. ‘ Eccen- 
tricity” ridicules the folly from 
whence it receives its title in the 
various and fantastic forms which it 
assumes, and is particularly severe 
upon that forlorn nonentity, Athe- 
ism. “ The Paint King” is a story 
of farcical horror after the manner 
of Lewis, in which a grim monster 
grinds a poor love-sick girl into 
powder to make paint. The rest 
of the book consists of short single 
pieces, principally sonnets, in one 
of which the Holy Mystery of the 
Trinity is painted in plainer colors 
than usual, from the Groupe of the 
Three Angels before the 
the Father of the Faithful. 








A CHIARGE 
DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY 
OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF COL- 
CHESTER, IN THE DIOCESE OF 
LONDON, 

IN THE YEAR 1813. 

BY J. JEFFERSON, A.M. and 
F,A.S. Arncupeacon. 
COLCRESTER: 
tivington, 1813. Svo. pp. 42. 
Keymer, Printer. 


r 
T'ue Author of the Charge was 
‘called to his important. station 


by the unsolicited favor of the 
late BisHop of Lonpon.” He 
expresses his gratitude to his Pa- 
tron by an elegant tribute to his 
memory in the Preface. 

He offers a heart-felt condolence 
to the Ministry ofthe Diocese on the 
affecting and important loss, which, 
in these perilous times of contending 
Sects and unsettled opinion, has 
arisen to them, and to the Church: 
—To them—in the premature priva- 


Tent of 


Jefferson's Charge, &c. 


tion of a Diocesan—firm in his sup- 
port of ecclesiastical authority, but 
considerate in its application ;—emi- 
nently versed in the letter of eccle- 
siastical law, but liberal in its prac- 
tical construction ;—reluctant in inter- 
ference, but determined in duty ;— 
slow in the profession of service, but 
prompt in its execution ;—disintere st- 
ed in patronage, ulwavering in meas 
sures, correct in judgment, “attentive 
in counsel, and kind and compas- 
sionate to distress:—To the Church 
—in the premature privation of a 
Father—diligent in her rites and ser- 
vices, but unostentatious in piety and 
devotion ;—sound and unrelaxing in 
her doctrines and faith, but discreet 
in zeal and comprehensive in charity ; 
—ever vigilant in defending her inte- 
rests, ever forward in asserting her 
privileges, and ever able in the asser- 
tion and the cefence.—That, in his 
short administration of the arduous 
duties of this Diocese, he had remov- 
ed the misconceptions of his charac- 
ter, which were in some degree enter- 
tained before he was preterred to it, 
must be a gratification to every friend 
of candor aad of truth; and as to the 
esteem and affection he had establish- 
ed in the minds of his Clergy, and the 
high opinion which his dis tinguished 
qualifications for his station had de- 
servedly acquired;—these cannot be 
left perhaps upon better proof, than 
that of the sincere concern occasioned 
by his death,—a concern generally 
prevalent and pathetically felt! 
Interdum lacrymz pondera vocis habent, 
pp. V, Vi. 

The chief topics introduced in 
this Charge, are the Roman Catho- 
lics, Religious liberty, Sectarists, Tr- 
regular preachers, National Schools, 
On all these subjects the Author 
appears to us forcible and ener- 
getic, but moderate and unassum- 
ing. In proof of the happy conse- 
quences of education, he gives the 
following important fact: 

A most satisfac tory illustration of 
these positions fell some years ago 
under my own observation, on visit- 
ing the remotest part of this island, 
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A Society had been founded and 
incorporated by royal charter, for the 
propagation of Christian knowledge 
in the Highlands of Scotland. This 
Society wisely built its best hopes of 
success on the establishment of 
schools. These schools contain, as I 
have understood, about twelve thou- 
sand children; and the account given 
of the progress and happy effects of 
this institution justifies, I think, the 
most sanguine hopes we can entertain 
of our own, had we since that period 
had less intercourse with this well- 
conducted people, and been less ac- 
quainted with their national cha- 
racter, than we are. A minister, who 
had the opportunity of ascértaining 
the fruits of this good work, says ina 
Sermon preached, as early asin the 
year 1775, before the members of the 
Society in London ;—“ In the course 
of afew years'a wonderful change 
has been wrought on the inhabitants 
of the Highlands. There are to be 
found among them very few traces 
of that propensity to rapine and vio- 
lence, for which they were once dis- 
tinguished.—A just sense of the true 
ends of life,—of what is suitable to 
the characters of men and Christians, 
—is in a fair way to gain still greater 
triumphs over the remains of igno- 
rance and superstition.” Itis added, 
—and the progress of time has verified 
the conjecture,—‘ that this part of 
the united Kingdom, from whence 
our excelient constitution, and the 
Protestant succession to the Crown 
in the illustrious House of Brunswick, 
were formerly threatened with extir- 
pation, will every day prove a more 
valuable accession to our national 
strength, prosperity, and honor.” 

pp. 36-38. 








MARCI HIERONYMT 
VIDZ SCACCHIA, LUDUS. 
LONDINI: 

Turner, 1813. 8vo. pp. 52. 
Typis T. Bensley. 


’ 
Tue Game of Chess is lately be- 
¢ome a more general favorite with 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, than it was 
in former times. It is not often 
that Reviewers of Books have an 
opportunity of reviewing the pas- 
times of fashionable routs; but we 
have of late observed more Chess- 
boards, and more anxious counte- 
nances fixed on the effigiem belli, 
simulataque veris prelia, than when 
we could ourselves join in those 
social meetings. If this taste in- 
creases, the tax on cards will be- 
come less productive, and the 
CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
will receive various plans to tax the 
men, who play, or the men, which 
are played with. 

To give directions, and enter- 
tainment, to the Classical Chess- 
player, the beautiful Poem of Vida 
on Chess is reprinted in a light 
form, and in a correct and elegant 
manner. As the poem is so well 
known, all that is required of us 
is to announce the republication. 





THE REJECTED ADDRESSES; 
OR, THE 

TRIUMPH OF THE ALE-KING: 
A FARCE, 

BY WILLIAM STANLEY, Esa. 

r LONDON: 

Cawthorn, 1813. Svo. pp. 68. Pr. 2s. 

Harper, Printer. 


— 


Berorr we enter upon the Ana- 
lysis of this dramatic sketch, we 
will admit the Author to speak for 
himself: which he will de with 
great modesty ia his Preface. 


The following Farce (for it pretends 
to no higher title) owes its existence 
to The Theatrum Poeiarum, a produc- 
tion that for genuine humor has scarce- 
ly been excelled. The pleasure the 
Author received from it induced a 
wish to see it in a dramatic form ; and 
the wish was soon succeeded by an at- 
tempt to realise it. Wow far he has 
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been successful is left to the judg- 
ment of the reader. 

To the ingenious Authors of the 
performance alluded to, he thinks it 
necessary to apologise for the free- 
dom with which he has taken 
from them whatever suited his pur- 
pose: He hopes they will not think 
he has ill-used the materials they have 
furnished. He was desirous of doing 
honor to their talents, and if he has 
failed, it must be attributed to his 
own inability. 

To the Critics he begs leave to say, 
“ Let every man do his "duty. ” If the y 
condescend to notice this Dr: 1m2, he 
will be content, whatever may be 
their opinion of its merits: but if they 
do not absolutely condemn it, he will 
be gratified. arr who “in 
the first of his fields” is noticed, yet 
not dishonored, has obt uns da crown 
of incipient laurel. pp. v, vi. 

The Drama is supposed to be 
acted in Covent Garden Theatre, 
though the scene is laid in Drury 
Lane Theatre. 

The first scene iepresents “ an 
Anti-room at Drury Lane “Theatre” 
and the piece opens with a con- 
versation between Mr. Luneiies, 
Secretary to the Committers, and 
Mr. Raymond, the Stage AlZana- 
ger. The dime chosen, is “ the 
morning appointed for selecting the 
Address that is to commence the 
operations of New Drury.” After 
a smart dialogue won the subject, 
these gentlemen ere interrupied by 
“a crowd oj authors of boih sexes, 
who rusk in and surround the 
Secretary, all speaving ioyether.” 


Mr. Secretary, has the Committee 
met?—Ilave they decided? — When 
will they be read?—sShall we have a 
candid heariag?—An open adjudica- 
tion? —no smuggling. — All above 
board. — Whea shall we know our 
fate ? 

Firebrand. (sarcasti ally.) No bri- 
bery, no corruption. 

Lunettes. (after many 
attcmpts to obtain silence,) 

‘ 


ineffectual 
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“Oh! Pheebus, grant me twice ten thowe 
sand tongues, 
A throat of brass and adamantine lungs !" 
To answer all your inquiries at 
once—the Committee has not met.— 
The Addresses have not been read.— 
On their merits the Committee has 
not decided.— You will have a just 
and candid hearing.—And you shall 
knew your fate as soon as I know 
it myself. p.3. 


A number of competitors are 


“now successively introduced to the 


notice of the reader. 

Dina, @ poetical Belle from Wap- 
ping, with red hair, and a large basket- 
ridic sole , oul of which the neck of a cor- 
dial appears. P atrick O’Blar- 
ney, aa Srish bricklayer in his work- 
ing dress, but with clean linen. Do- 
nala Maclean, in the common dress 
and blue bonnet of the Scotch peasants. 
Mr. lavender, « literary coxcomb, 
and Lavra, a sentimental, affected, 
poetical Lady, drest with studied ele- 
EUUCE, CATTHRE ridicule in the form 
of a crescent , highly ornamented, and 
slung Jrom the shoulder by a ribband, in 
the manner of an officer's belt. 


Rask 


Between the two latter, we may 
say, ia the words of Rousseau in 
speaking of Lis interview with David 
Hume, “a very tender scene” en- 
sues, It is not easy to walk long 
upon stilts, but the atlected sub- 
limity of blank verse is very well 
sustained throughout several pages, 
and the Recognition of former Loves 
is dans le vrai comique. Perhaps 
the reader will not be quite so well 
satisfied with the personification of 
2 favorite poet, under the name of 
Anacreon Amoroso. The Song at- 
tributed to him has no other re- 
semblance to his style, than a simi- 
lar flow of musical numbers and 
easy expression. Mr. Amoroso ap- 
pears to most advantage when 
he characterises his cotemporary 
bards. We give a few extracts ; 
Speaking of Mr, Coleridge, under 





or, the Triumph of the Ale-King. 


the name of Jl Penseroso, he 
says, 

The scraps that he and his friend 
Winandemere have given to the public, 
are frequently of superlative excel- 
Jence. They are like the sketches 
that we mect with in the study ofa 
great painter, limbs and features that 
would improve the beauty of Venus, 
and add to the majesty of Jupiter. 
Thoughts, images, and sentiments.— 
The gems and gold of poetry, if not 
»oems, Which indolence or versatility 
oe prevented from being united into 
p. 17. 


Of Mr. Crabbe, whom he chooses 
to call Mr. Cancer, he says, 


an harmonious whole, 


His muse is not high-bred nor very 
delicate; but she is virtuous, and 
sometimes looks towards Heaven. 
ler voice is musical and touching, if 
not sonorous. Her dress is not with- 
out ornament, though she wears no 
brilliants. The understanding gives 
full assent to the truth of her delinea- 
tions of character, and the wisdom of 
her lessons in morality. Always faith- 
ful, always of practical utility. The 
sun-bright splendor of the loftier poe- 
try might obscure and injure, but 
certainly would add nothing to the 
excellence of either, p. 19. 

We next come to a very spirited 
controversial scene between two 
poets militant, Ladurlad and Allan 
Bane. After a quarrel and making- 
up, they are joined by Victoria and 
Agnes. The latter lady represents 
the author of ‘‘ Wallace,” and the 
former tells us that she came thi- 
ther ‘‘ to seek materials for a co- 
medy on the passion of vanity.” On 
which Ladurlad makes an observa- 
tion, in which we heartily concur. 


Alas! that a pot whose tragedies 


will be placed by posterity on the 
same shelf with those of Shakespeare, 
and at no great distance, should be 
deaf to the universal voice, and seek 
te be the victim of her own satire 
by persisting to write comedy. p. 28. 

The party receives an addition 
by the arrival of Albert. The poet 
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whose Hope has been crowned by 
Fame; he does not however say 
any thing that might not have been 
spoken by either of the other cha- 
racters. And the scene changes to 

The Committee Room. The Com- 
mittee are seated. Mr. Artoleukos in 
the President's chair, with Don Lopez 
on his right hand, and Mr, Coventry 
on his left. Mr. Coventry is asleep, 
the other two awake him with a burst of 
laughter. Lunettes stands near them 
with papers in his hand, as the reader 
of the Addresses’ under  considera- 
tion. p. 30. 


These gentlemen agree, that out 
of several hundred addresses which 
they have laughed or dozed over, 
not one has yet appeared worthy of 
acceptance ; and determine to have 
some of the best rehearsed in the 
evening, when ‘“ the House will be 
lighted up, to exercise the scene- 
shifters ;” and the Act closes with 
the recitation of one of the Ad- 
dresses, recommended by Mr. Lu- 
nettles fur its conciseness. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 
You know the fire burnt down Old Drary 
Lane. 
But from the ashes see! ’tis ris’n again 
With proud Maguificence! we mean to try 
Ou these new boards, to make you laugh 
or cry, {good bye. 
With all our scenic powers—and so,—- 
p. 33. 
The second Act begins with an 
altercation between O’ Blarney, 
Maclean, and Mr. Pallet, a cock- 
uey artist: they dispute about the 
respective merits of their countries, 
and are reconciled by the good 
offices of Amoroso, who indulges 
them and the audience with a song. 
We must insert one stanza which 
was fairly entitled to a leash of 
admirers. 
Oh, bright is the eye of the Highland maid, 
And graceful the folds of the Highland 
plaid ; [blade, 
And keen is the edge of the Highland 
And its country’s foes shall before itflee. 
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And sweet is the lass of E rin’s smile, 

And Prin’s brave sons are free frem gui 

Aud dear to their heart is their 
isle, 


i 
le, 
halive 


The “ Emerald set in the Silver Sea.” 
p- S7. 

2riT. Lut ret Le with iz wenloUs , 
rood ture P Pen pi ERE 
Zoot natured wads ss, Ccomluini- 
cates the unfavorable decision of 


2 : : : 
be Conimiitee to the several Can- 
* 4 = ‘ at 

didates. One disappointed author 
Eudesius, i 


and interesting in i] success, Is 


= 


! 
} ?} | ] 
recommended by Afr. Lu s(who 
seems a very friendly, v¢ rt of 





man, although a wit, 
Literary Fund. Ludosius replies, 

Alas! I have 
me to their notice 


toapply to ihe 


no one to wuilroduce 


Lunetle You need no introduc. 
lion. a plum statement of your case 
is sufficient. Itwill mect with iin- 
incdiate attention, They will 
balan into 5 wounds, and at the 
same time screen you from the sneers 
of scorn, and ihe si of valgus 





malignity. 


Mr. Lunettes has : 
in getting rid of Ar. 
rhyming haberdasher, who, on tat 
gentleman’s rei 
to say that “ ‘The Address of Mr. 
Timothy st merit,” 
rejoins, 


Will v« 


p- 44. 
ome difficulty 
Staytane, a 
‘asing fi e guineas, 
rytape ha 


sumne 


} Ar tT 133 
1 it ? 





Mr. Luneites. No, uuless know 
it.1s not. 

Staytape. “ You are wighty squeam- 
ish methinks. — D—n ut, wil you 


worst?” 


say it is the 

This is the ne plus ' ’ 
and the cesire to be ai tinenished. 
We are next entertained with the 
entrance of Mr. £olus Monologue, 
who clamorously insists that hs 
address shall be spoken “In the 
House, Sir—In the Theatre—From 
the Stage.” Before ihe scene chan- 
ges, we are presented with a row 
among the lower class of the reject- 








Huntington, S. 8. 


: Author of The Baul: of Fuith; and se 








ed candidates. The most turbulent 
character is Mr. Firebrand, “a bold 
fellow, who speaks main well,” and 
addresses the rest by the phrase of 
Most thinking people. 

‘he last scene exhibits Drury 


house, 





nilee are seated on a throne 
whunsically composed of phanixes, satiric 
MASKS, ¢ 1 im cal instruments. The 


being a little 
ce ied « fit other two. At the 
crnd of the ave w pl ced a colosssal 
hooped 


; 
of ur. A feukos 


. marovr ”, 


with s ld, and a thro behind u Seve- 


rol ladies and gent », supposed to be 
| € on seats op sie to the 
Commitiee, and the vocal performers 
sti rd as s: faiors on ¢ 2 side. p- 55. 


Nan cy Li ake, 





Eolus Monologue, 
and Anacreon Amoroso, are ad- 
mitted to rehearse their 
tions, and the piece concludes with 
an Operatic ballet, in which the 
Ale-King, the Fire-King, and Yamen, 
the God of the Hindoo Hell, are 
the chief = s. After anum- 
ber of nanceuvres, 
the Ale-King nominates CI hilde Ha. 
rold the *‘ chosen Bard.” The 
magnificent Ale-butt opens in front, 
and discovers the Chifde sitting “ in 

pens sive attitude.” This new Dio- 
like Lord Burleigh, “ shakes 
but says not a word, and 
ends with a Chorus in 
Ale-king. 


rar 


composi- 


skirmishes and 


genes, 
his head,” 
the piece 


praise of the 
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LATE 
W. HUNTINGTION,' 


8.5. 
With an estimate of his character. 
BY ONESIMUS. 

You may believe me when I say, de- 
spicable aud despised as I am, God 
knows that I envy not the angels of God 
in heaven; nor is there‘a luman being 
in existence whose felicity l crave, whose 
state I covet, or with whom I would ex- 
change my hope, Huaiir 
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‘eral minor productions, 












Memoirs of WV. Huntington, S. S. 


LONDON: 
Carr, 1815. $vo. pp. 40. Pr. 2s. 6d. 
Whittingham, Printer. 
Tue extracts that we have sub- 
joined contain the passages of most 


general i interest in the Memoirs of 


this eccentric and weil known cha- 
racter. 


Wriiram FTluntrneton, S.S. who 
has been described as “ one of the 
greatest men of God the church has 
had since the apostolic day, or that 
perhaps it will have till after the suf- 
tering state of the church by perse- 

ution in this land,” was bern in 
the Weald of Kent, about the year 
1744. His surname is discovered to 
have been originally Hunt, which he 
is reported to have elongated as it 
now stands four the purpose of escap- 


ing from the consequences of one of 


the “follies of his youth ;” an act to 
which, as it appears to have taken 
place previously to his conversion, he 
had better have pleaded guilty, in his 
Bank of Faith, since it should seem 
to be the only error that he is charged 
with having concealed. p. 6. 

The following details are of suffi- 
cient importance to be literally trans- 
cribed here. 


“ When I was about seven years of 


age,” says Mr. H. “I heard a person 
say, that God took notice of chil- 
dren’s sins! The wonderful ee 
of my mind upon these words, [ shall 
not descant upon, neither shall I 
mention the many trials I underwent 
at the bar of my own conscience, 
while the impression dwelt upon my 
mind. I also remember to have once 
heard a person say, that all things 
were possible with God; which words 
I secretly treasured up, and pondered 
in my heart.” These sentences, 
which open his Bank of Faith, not 
only exhibit the origination of Hunt 
ington’s religious impressions, but 
also his particular views respecting 
faith, which, even at this early period, 
specially included temporal blessing os, 
for, says he, “as I had a great desire 
at that time to live in the caps 


acity of 
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an errand-boy with a certain gentle- 
man in the pl: ue, (being very ‘poorly 
brought up, and knowing rouch the 
want of the common necessaries of 
life,) it came into my mind, that if 
ali things were possible with God, it 
was possible for him to send me to 
live as a servant-boy with Squire 
Cook, though, at the same time, he 
had a boy I believed, was well 
approved of.” His idea of faith was 
eventually strengthened by his ob- 
taining the place, contrary to all pro- 
bability ; and though, after this event, 
he “was still pursued with deistical 
principles—that God took no notice 
of our proceedings,” yet, upon the 
recovery of his eldest surviving daughe 
ter from an almost hopeless state of 
illness, some few years after, in an- 
swer to his prayers, he was “ effectu- 
ally convinced that all things were 
possible with God.” pp. 7-8. 


who, 


It was at Ewell-Marsh, whither he 
had come in his low estate, that the 
Rev. William Huntington first en- 
tered upon his public mission. “ At 
Ewell,” he says, “I first began to 
speak for God; and indeed I had 
been so marvellously delivered, and 
was blessed with such a sense of ever- 
lasting love in Christ Jesus, that I 
was constrained to it. This preach- 
ing of Christ raised me many ene- 
mies. Having preached, exhorted, 
reproved, and invited many poor peo- 
ple to Christ Jesus, I perceived I had 
not labored in vain: several were 
effectually wrought upon.” Our preach- 
er was at this time in the capacity of 
gardener to a manufacturer of gun- 
powder, who employed many hands, 
so that he had subjects enough to 
work upon, though too many of them 
proved ‘quite impracticable. p- 13-14. 


Persecution now drove the preach- 
cr to Thames Ditton, in quest of em- 
ployment, where he was Saree to 
engage in the servilely laborious oc- 
cupation of coal-heaving. Here, how- 


ever, the storm follow ed him. Irrita- 
ted at the interference of what he 
conceived to be some self-sent apostle, 
amongst his parishioners, the clergy- 
map of this village, an “ecclesiastical 
sportsman,” was puerile enough to 
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attack the coal-heaver from the pul- 
pit of the church ; styling him, “a 
fellow frem the plough tail pretend- 
ing to inspiration.” ‘This was not 
the worst. While he was compelled 
to herd with “a miserable company 
of coal-heavers, who daily assailed 
his ears with their oaths and lewd 
conversation, until his soul was bowed 
down within him,” his “ zealous ex- 
clamations raised a storm which beat 
violently on his head for several 
years;” the “cry of false fire in the 
church sent many flaming with rage 
to the meeting-house.” where one 
man sat and laughed in his face, 
preach how or what he could; and 
where, although licensed, the mob, 
another time entering, broke the 
doors to pieces, burnt asefmtida, and 
emptied soilage from a privy into the 
meeting! Justice was sought without 
the least redress. ‘* Our adversaries 
meeting with more encouragement 
than us,” observes Mr. Huntington, 
narrating these events, “ we were at- 
tended home by them with their hats 
adorned wita biue ribbands, &c., 


and on their arrival the whele parish 
appeared in triumph; the bells were 
immediately rung, and my little cot- 
tage was beset on all sides: my efigy 


then was made and burnt, a biasphe- 
mous herangue delivered es 2 funeral 
sermon over this figure of straw and 
rags; and unutterazble insolence was 
sung, in imitation of a solemn an- 
them! I shut myself up for some 
hours, and cried to God; wiose tis- 
pleasure seemed to appear against 


them, by sending a violent sturm of 


rain, which put an end to their fune- 
ral procession.” Attacks were 
rated, however, on the meeting-liouse, 
and attempts made to oust the preach- 
er himself from the parish, who with- 
out either fee or reward, preached 
amongst the inhabitants of Thames 
Ditton during six years successively. 


p- 16-18. : 


reite- 


It was while at Thames Ditton, in- 
deed, that William Huntington expe- 
rienced those particular premonitions 
which evidently detersmined his course 
through life. “ After preaching at 
Wooking, one cvening,” says he, 
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*and having an infant very ill, I told 
my dame that I would lie alone that 
night, &c. Accordingly I went into 
another bed, and fell into a —_ 
sound sleep: when I dreamed, and, 
behold! in my dream [ thought I 
heard the Lord call to me, with a very 
shrill, distinct voice, saying, Son of 
man, son of man, prophesy! Son of 
man prophesy! I answered, ‘ Lord 
what shall I prophesy? The veice 
came again, saying, Prophesy upon 
the thick boughs, I immediately 
awoke, and felt a comfortable power 
on my heart, and thought the voice 
seemed fresh in my ears. I got up 
immediately and traced my Bible, 
to see if 1 could find those words 
there; thinking that, if I could, [ 
should conclude the dream to be from 
God. I svon found the words, (Eze- 
kiel xxxi. 8, 17, 23.) and perceived 
the thick boughs to be men; but 
what the command could mean I 
could not then tell. Shortly after, 
however,” says Mr. Huntington, while 
ruminating upon the conduct of the 
people to him, “ it was suddenly im- 
pressed upon my mind to leave 
Thames Ditton and take a house in 
London; that I should leave these 
little places in the country, (he was 
Crdaiued at Wooking just then) and 
~ ach in the great metropolis, where 
nearers were more numerous; and 
that this was the meaning of the 
words that came to me in the vision.” 
p. 15-20. 


He preached first at Margaret Street 
Chepel, near Cavendish Square, pur- 
suzut to advertisement; where, not- 
withstanding his own misgivings, one 
young man was emancipated from an 
heinous error by the first discourse 
that he delivered, and afterwards be- 
came a preacher, who “has been in- 
Strumental in calling others.” An- 
other sphere was in the meantime 
opening for his exertions. Disgusted 
with the errors that were interme- 
diately broached in Margaret Street 
Chapel, Mr. Huntington, it scems, se- 
cretly desired to have a chapel of his 
own, though he felt almost hopeless 
at seeing this wish brought about by 
one so mean and poor as himself, 
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® However,” he observes, “ God sent 
a person, unknown to me, to look at 
a certain spot, who afterwards took 
me to look at it; but I trembled at 
the very thought of such an under- 
taking. Then, God stirred up a wise 
man to offer to build the chapel, and 
to manage the work without fee or 
reward—God drew the pattern on 
his imagination, while he was hearing 
me preach a sermon. I then took the 
ground; this person executed the 
plan, and the chapel sprung up like a 
mushroom !” 

Providence Chapel was thus speed- 
ily erected; and though the name 
given to it offended many, “TI have 
since seen,” remarks the preacher, 
“a chapel called Trinity Chapel, 
where the Trinity is little known, but 
this was not the case at the naming 
of Providence Chapel.” ‘This chapel 
was in Little Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Market, but was destroyed by fire. 
Its successor, likewise named, was 
built in the years 1810-i1, and is 
situated in Gray’s Inn Lane. Doth 


chapels owed their existence to the 
liberality of Mr. Huntington’s con- 


gregation; but he prevailed with 
them to transfer the legal property of 
the new chapel to himself, by intima- 
ting that he must abandon them in 
case of their refusing to comply with 
this requisition, His stated income 
did not, at one period, exceed twenty 
five pounds per quarter ; yet it latterly 
amounted to about two thousand pounds 
per annum. 

Some very few years before his end, 
Mr. Huntington married a_ second 
time, (death having released him from 
his “ dame”) the reputedly affluent 
widow of the late Sir James Saunder- 
son, and daughter of the patriotic 
Alderman Skinner, Lady Saunderson 
is understood to have first repaired to 
Providence Chapel with the view of 
ridiculing that preacher of whom she 
afterwards became the wife! 

Although not so rich as he was 
thought, he had for some years kept 
his carriage. “I had told the whole 
company that rose up against me,” 
says Mr. Huntington, speaking of the 
congregational commotions which 
were excited by his opposition to the 
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seditious-writings of Paine, “ and told 
them publicly in the chapel, that, so 
far from their being able to pull me 
down, they must not wender to see 
me in my coach when old age came 
op; nor was the hand of God with- 
drawn till this came to pass.” He 
was seldom mistaken in such predic- 
tions as related to himself. 

Old age now came on. Considering 
the privations of his early life, how- 
ever, and the laborious nature of the 
occupations in which he was com- 
pelled to engage, his declining years 
were less burdensome than might rea- 
sonably have been anticipated. His 
decay was gradual; and his dismissal 
from this stage of being, long looked 
for, was atiended with perfect compo- 
sure of mind, and but little bodily 
pain. 

Wednesday evening, June 9, 1813, 
William Huntington delivered his last 
discourse, the substance of which has 
since appeared in print, entitled ‘ The 
Final Exhortation.’ His text was 
Rev. iii. 3, from which he delivered 
“a most faithful discourse,” and 
which, says the Rev. T. Burgess, who 
heard it, “contained a summary of 
all his ministry, as pointed and parti- 
cular as if he knew it was his last 
discourse to them ; perhaps he might 
have some forebodings,—for I remark- 
ed, towards the close of his sermon, 
he beat his hand hard upon the cush- 
ion, with these words, ‘I am clear 
from the blood of you all;’ and [ 
believe, he is from the blood of all 
men. However, this is certain, if 
there were no forebodings in his 
mind, the good Spirit of God, that 
was upoi¥ him, knew it was his last ; 
and though he seemed strong in 
the pulpit, when I saw him afterward 
in t}.e vestry, he complained he was 
very weak.” 

Some time before he fell quite ill, 
‘sick unto death,’ he was remarkably 
happy in his soul; the inward man 
was so renewed, day by day, that the 
greater part of his friends did not 
perceive the decay of his outward 
man. When once he was taken ill, 
he seemed sensible that his work was 
done. 


Upon his way to Tunbridge Wells, 
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he intimated his conviction that he 
should never return home; adding, 
that he had begged of God, before he 
quitted it, that he never might. He 
said, thet he believed his work was 
finished; thathe had labored hard for 
forty years, and been enabled con- 
stantly to declare the whole counsel 
of God! 

Lady Saunderson, at one time, ex- 
pressing her concern on account of 
his bodily pain, he said—‘ I had worse 
with a burning ague, and had not a 
bed to lay on, without an earthly 
comfort ; and now I have every bless- 
ing in Providence, to alleviate my 
sufferings!’ lis heart overflowed 
with the goodness of God, so that he 
lamented he could not find epithets 
sufficiently expressive to describe to 
others the sense he had of it. He 
was frequently filled with self-abase- 
ment, contrition, and meckness. 

The last days of his pilgrimage he 
enjoyed great calmness and quictude 
of soul, and evinced a most child-like 
spirit. But he did not wish to see 
many friends; for their presence in- 
terrupted his meditations, which were 
peculiarly sweet to him, He said— 
‘ All lies straight before me; there 
are no ifs or buts; as sure of Heaven 
as if I was init.’ He enjoyed sereni- 
ty of soul, and solid peace; but no 
rapturous trames, 

On the evening before he died, he 
signified his wish to sup with his 
family, and have some bread and 
cheese. He asked the usual blessing, 
and returned thanks, and then got up 
to go to bed ; particularly and express- 
ly saving—‘ This is the last time you 
will see me in this room.’ It seems 
they saw his lips move, during the 
night; and putting their ear‘near his 
mouth, heard him say—‘ Bless his 
precious name !’ 


The next day, (Thursday, the ist of 


July) was his iast. When they gave 
him, at one time, some water and 
other liquids, he said—‘ God bless 
you!’ When he required more, he 


asked for it, and for the handkerchief 


to wipe his lips. Just before he ex- 
pired, a heavy shower of rain fell; 
the window being open, he turned his 
head to listen to the rain, with the 
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greatest composure ; and shortly after 
he went off, without a struggle, into 
everlasting rest and peace ! 

His physician remarked, that he 
never beheld a more composed and 
happy countenance. Diabetes was 
found the immediate cause of his dis- 
solution. 

Iie had omitted signing his will. 
He was reminded of this duty, within 
two days of his decease, when he ap- 
peared reluctant about it, shifted the 
conversation and avoided the act. His 
reasons for such conduct are not 
clearly known. His will being, how- 
ever, nuucupative, it has since been 
proved by his relict. 

Hlis earthly remains (instead of 
being entombed at Petersham, where, 
some years @g0, in conjunction with 
two particular friends, he purchased a 
spot of ground, and prepared a man- 
sion in the house appointed for all 
living, hoping there to rest “ till the 
Archangel’s trump shall silence that 
of the gospel, and proclaim an eterna! 


jubilee to the covenant-seed of the 


Son of God!”) were brought from 
Tunbridge Wells to Lewes, on Thurs- 
day, July 8, 1813, and interred in the 
chapel-ground of Jireh Chapel, in a 
tomb without any religious form or 
address, as he had desired. The fol- 
lowing epitaph, dictated by himself, 
some time before his death, denotes 
the spot where his corpse has been 
deposited. 


Here lies the coat-HEAVER ; 
Who departed this life July 1, 1813, 
In the 69th year of his age, 
Beloved of his God, but abhorred of 
men. 

The omniscient Judge, 
at the Grand Assize, shall ratify and 
coniirm this, 
to the confusion of many thousands, 
for England and its metropolis 
shall know that there hath been 
A PROPHET among them. 
en 


pp. 28-31. 


The following letter, will give 
the reader no unfavorable opinion 
of Mr. Hiuntington’s matrimonial feel- 
ings towards his first wife, 
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To Mrs 
* Gainsboror 
& Dear partae: in life, and 
nant love! Grace be with the Be 
little troop.—I am at present very 
yell in health ; 


In cOo* 


andthy 
I have cujoyed more 
of the powerful presence of God than 
usual, the enjoyment of him has been 
sweet to my soul, 

“T often take a solitary wa 
the river Trent; and mu 
derful scheme of everla 
&c. Xe. 

“TI do not enjoy my comfort alone; 
I call you and the little ones up with 
me to prayer, in my faith ; 
ly my desire is that you and the litt! 
ones may be saved! I kee p close to 
my sud, and commune alone with 
my own heart. I sit, from morning 
till night, in my own room; except 
when I eat my meals, or walk by my 
highly favored river, the Trent. Give 
my love to Ruth and Naomi; and all, 
if they can read this, &c. kee, 

Fare you well, Grace be with thee 

and thine; from 
Your aflectionate husband in Christ. 
lh EO 


lk by 
se on the won- 
ing love, &c. 


and sure 


pp. 33-34. 

He was not indolent at his post. 
He studied for the dutics of the pul- 
pit, in which he was ‘ instant in sea- 
son and out of season,’ and, if suc- 
cess be any criterion of ability, not 
less eminertiy great. Preaching, 
however, was with him talking—his 
discourses were as story-telling, There 
was no labor in his ari. Action he 
had none, except it were the habit of 
shifting bis handkerchief from hand 
to hand, and thus drawing it across 
his mouth, and also’ hugging the 
cushion as though it were his pillow. 
But his was 
preaching: for in speaking, as in wri- 
ting, he “seemed fie quently to laugh 
in his heart. 

Engaging as this last trait general- 
ly appeared in him, both from the 
pulpit and the press, it was sometimes 
displayed so as to act repulsively, It 
cannot be concealed, and should not 
be denied, whether in reference to 
his discourses or writings, that there 
was certainly much of misplaced 
merriment in his character, which in- 


judged 


the agreeable style of 


t i ‘ie? ‘ 
cing the degree t \ . Hluntingt« 
1m the Uni- 
versity of Christianity. ‘Sinner Sa- 
ved,’ i 

knoa le 

NESS of si 

true wisdom.’ 

He possesse igorous mind, He 
Was an acute reasoner, and a nervous 
writer; and though omplained of 
his memory being treacherdus and 
naturally bad, vet his ] " remi- 
niscence appear fron is Bank of 
Fath, his Ne 1 ed L307 
to have b een scar 
of his uader dit r. Lis 
(affirms } Mr. Burr rC 
after, and prove 
church of God! This 
their highest aia 

Mr. Hui itingtor 
dren, by his ‘fi ‘s : 
ber seven survive him. 


» atinaw temmte 
other tracts, 
to those 
Works 


ill be sought 


which num- 








FORBURY HILL: 
A POEM. 
Inscribed to the Memory of the late 
FRANCIS ANNESLEY, Es¢ 
“ Ut Piciura, Poesis erit.” 
Horat. Ars Poet, 
LONDON: 
Rivington, 1813. 12mo0. pp. 34. 
Law and Gilbert, Printers. 


Tits Poem professes to be com- 
memorative ofan eminence crowned 
with trees, in the immediate vicinity 
of the town of Reading, and upon 


the site of the old Abbey, most 
affectionately termed by the poet, 
* Neglected hill!—Poor Forbury!” 
Whether the Oreades of the spot 
are conscious of any unkindness on 
the part of those writers who have 
chosen to exert their pens in cele- 

bration of hills better known to 
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history, we do not pretend to in- 
quire; but are willing to hope that 
the chaste mountain nymphs will 
not disdain the oaten reed of their 
present bard. We confess that we 
hoped to have seen a clearer light 
thrown upon the derivation of the 
name Forbury, and the history of 
the very ancient and extensive ab- 
bey ; but were obliged to content 
ourselves with a reference to Mr, 
Coate’s learned work upon the sub- 
ject. To which, indeed, it is prob- 
able that nothing can be added. 

From a number of lines, which 
perhaps have equal merit, we se- 
lect the following, which we have 
heard commended by an amateur 
of no ordinary talents. They are 
illustrative of the junction between 
the Thames and the Kennet. After 
some lines of “ pure description,” 
the poet tells us of the former 
river, that 


-—In his wandering way he tarries, 

And with the nymph of Kennet mar- 
ries : 

A blue-ey’d nymph, that legends tell, 

Was wont in woodland haunts to dwell ; 

A huntress in Diana’s shades, 

Fairest and dearest of her maids : 

Rut strange disgust the fair consumes, 

No more she sings, no more she blooms ; 

No more the fleetest deer outruns ; 

"The sport that erst she lov’d, she shuns: 

She courts the shades to sigh alone ; 

But ne’er the secret cause made known. 

Perhaps too tenderly inclin’d, 

To chace the harmless sylvan kind: 

"Lis certain, urg’d by love or fear, 

She for a crook exchang’d her spear ; 

Her horn she softens to a reed, 

She leaves the forest for the mead ; 

Her dog she tutors to be tame, 

The wolf to hunt, to keep the lamb ; 

And all her habits chang’d no less, 

Becomes a simple shepherdess. 

Ne’er would the maid her borders pass, 

Unless in search of sweeter grass, 

Of clearer streams, of purer air: 4 

Her little flock her only care. 

She wander'd once too near the wood, 
Where Dian kept her pack and stud ; 
And, fatal morn! the.goddess chac’d 
The spotted deer o’er glebe and waste ; 
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Her hounds at fault, a recreant pack, 
Had lost the scent, had miss’d the track : 
Fleet and ferocious they arrive, 

And all the harmless sheep-fold drive ; 
In vain her dog, that luckless day, 
Against the army stands at bay ; 

And vainly the defenceless maid 
Invokes the woodland gods for aid ; 
True to his trust, before her eyes, 

Her faithful dog a victim dies. 

Her scatter’d flock bewilder’d run, 
Then, fear-collected, follow one; : 
And he, a young and desperate guide, ” 
Plunges him headlong in the tide. ‘ 
All follow: oh, distressful sight ! se 
in vain the maid would stay their flight: 

In vain she struggles with the ram, 

And calls on every favorite lamb ; 

In vain her crook she lifts, and tries, 

To stop them with her piercing cries : 

Her voice no longer they obey ; 

The slipp’ry stoves her feet betray ; 

And, striving yet her hold to keep, 

The shepherdess, to save her sheep, 

Their lot partakes :—Ah, fatal hour! 

The greedy waters all devour, 

All sink engulph’d ; oh, tragic fate! 

The Huntress Queen arrives too late ; 

She comes to view, to mourn, to rave, 

But powerless, alas! to save. 

* Misguided nymph!” she, weeping, 

cried, 

Why didst thou from thy mistress hide ! 

Why trom her safe recesses rove, 

For causeless fear, or hopeless love ? 

** How oft the ways of men I’ve trae’d, 

When all that do not chace are chac'd ? 

Why slight my warning to thy cost? 

Of all my maids, I lovw’'d thee most! 

Ah, hapless nymph! could tears re- 

store, pour! 

How much, how freely should they 

Then chang’d to waters shalt thou go, 

To fertilize where’er they flow ; 

And ofien waning, by their side, 

Shall our salt tears augment their tide : 
Transfornr'd to fish thy lambs of snow, 

Thou still shalt feed, thou still shalt 

know: , 

And when great Thames, a Mo- 

narchs tide, 

Receives thee, trembling, to his side, 

“ Thou long shalt be a favorite bride: 

“ Fond he shall prove, if not too true, 

“ For thou shalt be for ever new.” 

Thus swoln with chaste Diana’s tears, 

At certain times the wave appears ; 

Then all the meadows change their hue, 

And the gay green we whiten’d view. 

pp. 8—13. 


We have already exceeded our 
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limits, or we would offer to the no- 
tice of the reader some tributary 
lines on the excellent character, to 
whose memory the poem is in- 
scribed. 
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SYMBOLIC ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF THE 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 
Accompanied by a Narrative of the 
Principal Events. 
Designed more particularly for the 
Instruction of Young Persons. 

By MARY ANN RUNDALL, 
OF PERCY HOUSF, BATH, 
Author of the Grammar of Sacred 
History. 

PART I. 

LONDON. 

Black, 1813. 4to. pp. 200. 
Pr. 10s. 6d. 

Watts, Printer. 


T 
We cannot present a more fair 
statement of the aim and purpose 
of this work than by inserting the 
Advertisement, in which the lady 
will speak for herself. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The approbation which has been 
bestowed on a former little publica- 
tion written expressly for Young Per- 
sons, induces the author to offer to 
her juvenile friends, a History or 
Encuanp illustrated by Symbols: in 
which she has endeavoured to con- 
dense some of the most important 
events of our history; and, by bring- 
ing the several parts of each subject 
into one point of view, to render the 
account of these events more com- 
plete, and enable students, at pleasure, 
to refer to any remarkable circum- 
stance which they may be desirous of 
recalling to memory. 


KEY TO THE SYMBOLS. 

In order more readily to compre- 
hend the following symbols, it will be 
necessary to observe, that a nation 
collectively is represented by a small 
Flag on which is depicted a symbulic 


Figure. 
VOL. II. WV. Rev. 
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In Plate I. Fig. 4, the flag with the 
Lion represents the English Peupie : 
that in Plate V. Fig. 2, inscribed with 
the Thistle, represents the Scottish : 
aud in the same Plate and Figure is 
that of the Welch people, indicated by 
the Leek. 

The Roman standard is the Eagle, 
with S.P.Q.R.: see Pilate I. Fix. 2. 
The Saxons are represented by the 
old Saxon black letter S, on a white 
ground: see Plate I. Fig. 6. The 
Danes, by a D on « field azure: see 
Plate II. Fig. 1. The Normans, by 
an N ona field vert: see Plate III, 
Fig. 6. 

-An English individual is designated 
by an upright line, surmounted with 
an oak leaf’; if a diagonal line crosses 
it, it is a Knight or Noble: see Plate 
VII. Fig. 4. The family of the Con- 
queror is distinguished by a daurel, 
instead of an oak leaf. The triple 
lines (See Plate I. Fig. 4) are females. 

Kings and Queens are distinguished 
by crowns. Princes aud Princesses 
have a small crescent reversed on the 
top of a perpendicular line: see Plate 
IV. Fig. 8. The Dukes ot Normandy 
have a small ducal hat : see Plate IT. 
Fig. 7. 

An upright line with a deati’s head 
is an Assassin :-see Plate ILI. Fig. 2. 
A horizontal line with the symbolic 
head detached, shows a person dead : 
see Plate III. Fig. 2. 

With respect to Countries, the ini- 
tial only is given; as F for France; 
N for Normandy; &c.A flag placed 
on the base of a letter, denotes the in- 
vasion of that Country by whatever 
nation is typified on the flag. 

Previous to the Heptarchy, the let- 
ter B, the initial of Britain, is used. 
After that period, the letter E repre- 
sents England; S, Scotland; W, 
Wales. 

The complete subjugation of a 
country is represented by the national 


flag being trampled upon by the con- 


queror, who holds a sword in one hand, 
and a wreath of laurel in the other: 
see Plate XII. Fig. I. In Plate III. 
Fig. 7, (the symbol of the conquest of 
England by William of Normandy,) 
the English flag is not reversed; be- 
cause England always maintained 


NO. XI. 22 
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her superiority as 2 nation. Nor- 
mandy became an appendage te Eng- 
land, but England never was tribut- 
ary to Normancy. William there- 
fore is represented as grasping both 
the English and Norman flags, which 
are united at the top by the wreath 
of conquest. 

Norre.—The form of the present 
English crown was adopted for a// the 
Kings, for the sake of simplicity and 
perspicuity; for had the crowns 
varied with every king, it would have 
occasioned a great confusion. The 
radiated crown was adopted for the 
King of Scotland, the more readi‘y to 
distinguish it from the English dia- 
dem. 

On the probable utility of sym- 
bolic emblems, in fixing on the 
tender minds of female pupils the 
principal events of history, experi- 
ence alone cau authorise a decision, 
That Miss Rundall has already 
found them serviceable in the semi- 
nary which she conducts, we are 
fully persuaded; but that lady 
may perhaps allow, that in no other 
class of learners can they ever ex- 
cite the same degree of interest. 
We are aware of the difficulty of 
rendering an elementary work in 
any degree entertaining, since from 
such a one the philosophy of his- 
tory, by which the reasoning pow- 
ers are exercised, and the feelings 
awakened, is necessarily excluded. 


——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—__ 
ATALA; 


OR THE 
AMOURS OF TWO SAVAGES 
IN THE DESERT. 
Translated from the French of 
F. A. CHATEAUBRIAND, 
Author of Travels in Greece, &c. 
LONDON: 


Gale, 1813. 12mo. pp. 162. Pr. 6s. 
Whittingham and Rowland, Printers. 


Ir is an ill omen to stumble upen 
the threshold, but we cannot for- 


Atala, 


bear wishing that this new trans- 
lation of a very popular French 
tale (we might almost say poem } 
had received a title better suited to 
the delicacy of the English lan- 
guage, since the word amour, on 
being Anglicised, has not exactly 
retained its original signification ; 
we think the affecting story of 
Chactas and Atala would have 
been more justly designated under 
the title of “ The Loves of Two 
Native Indians.” 

The task of a translator is always 
difficult, but must have been pecu- 
liarly so in the present instance. 
To transfuse into another language, 
essentially different in many of its 
idioms (and to effect it with spirit 
and fidelity) that richness of color- 
ing, that touching simplicity of dic- 
tion, which characterize the work of 
M. Chateaubriand, those evanescent 
graces, which, when they are to be 
fixed and embodied in other words, 
are in danger of becoming either 
extravagant or trivial, is an enter- 
prize requiring the closest atten- 
tion and more than ordinary talent. 
How far the present translator has 
succeeded in the attempt, such of 
our readers as are conversant with 
the original will have an opportu- 
nity of deciding by the extracts we 
shall subjoin:—to those, who do 
not read French, the performance 
in its English dress will be an ac- 
ceptable present. 

‘The reader will figure to himself 
Chactas, the hero of the tale, flying 
the pursuit of the savage tribe, by 
whom he had been made prisoner, 
and having for the companion of 
his perilous journey the daughter 
of one of the chiefs who had devo- 
ted him to a lingering and barba- 
rous death. Chactas speaks: 

After a precipitate flight of fifteen 
days, we gained the Allegany mount- 
ains, and reached one of the branches 
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of the Tenase, a river which empties 
itself into the Ohio. Assisted by 
Atala, I constructed a boat, smearing 
it with the gum of the plum-tree, and 


seaming the planks with the roots of 


fir. We afterwards stepped into it, 
and resigned ourselves to the streams 
of the river. 

On doubling a promontory, the 
Indian village Stico, with its pyramid- 
ical tombs and ruined huts, showed 
itself on the left; on our right we 
passed the vale of Keou, bounded by a 
view of the cottages of Jore, situated 
oa the declivity of a mountain of the 
same name, Gliding duwn the river, 
we now passed amoug towering rocks, 
the summits of which were bright- 
ened by the rays of the setting sun, 
These profound solitudes were undis- 
turbed by the presence of man. We 
only saw an Indian hunter, who, rest- 
ing on his bow, and standing motion- 
less on the puint of a rock, resembled 
a statue, erected on the mountain to 
the Genie of these deserts. 

Atala and I were profoundly silent, 
in unison with the scene around us, 
when suddenly the Daughier of Evile 
made the air resound with her voice. 
She sang, with great emotion, the fol- 
lowing strains, in reference to her 
absent country :— 


How blest are they, with wayward feet, 
Who ne’er forsook their native seat, 
In foreign climes to roam ; 
Who ne’er beheld the smoke arise 
Of feast, or solemn sacrifice, 
But at their father’s home! 


What, if the jay, that dwells beside 
The Mississippi's rolling tide, 
The Nonpareil should meet, 
Far from her native haunts astray, 
The blooming vales of Florida, 
And thus the wanderer greet :— 
« Ah! why so bitterly complain? 
Why ever thus, in plaintive strain, 
Mourn for thy native wood? 
Are not the purling rills as clear, 
The shady groves as pleasant here, 
As sweet the berried food ?” 


“ Yes,” would the exiled bird reply, 
« But for my own dear nest I sigh, 
Built in the jessamine : 
Ah! who will bring that nest to me?— 
And then the sun that here I see 
Less sweetly seems to shine.” 
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With joy the traveller, spent with toil, 
Beho!lds, as on the rugged soil 
His languid limbs are spread, 
The village huts that rise around ; 
And thinks a place at last is found 
Where he may lay his head. 


Straight to the cot his steps repair, 
He knocks, and begs admission there, 

Aud lays his bow aside : 

The master frowns, and bids him go : 
Dismay’d, again he takes his bow, 

And roams the desert wide. 

Ye tales of wonder and of mirth, 

Recounted by the blazing hearth, 
Where joys domestic grow! 

Ye overflowings of the heart! 

Ye soft affections, that impart 

A balm for human woe ! 

Dear are the joys ye hourly give 
To those content at home who live; 

In life, in death, how blest! 
For in their native land they die, 
And, where their father’s ashes lie, 

Sink gently down to rest! 

The evening sun, with soften'd ray, 
Smiles sweetly on their mouldering clay : 

The tributary tear 
Of friendship and of love unites 
With meek religion’s holy rites 

To consecrate their bier! 

How blest are they, with wayward feet, 
Who ne’er forsook their native seat, 
In foreign climes to roam ; 
Who ne’er beheld the smoke arise 
Of feast, or solemn sacrifice, 

But at their father’s home. 

Thus sung Atala—Not a sound 
interrupted her plaintive strain, save 
only the almost imperceptible rippling 
of our boat upon the surface of the 
stream: —save only that, here and 
there, a gentle echo caught the sound, 
which was answered by a second still 
more feeble, and that by a third al- 
most inaudible. *I'was as if the souls 
of two lovers, once unfortunate as we, 
attracted by the charming melody, 
were delighting themselves by sighing 
forth its last tones upon the distant 
mountain, pp. 60—-4. 








Usefulness the great Object of the Chris- 
tiun Ministry. 
A SERMON, 
Preached at Worship Street, Finsbury 
Square, Sunday Morning, August 15, 
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1813, on the Decease of the 
Rev. Hucn Wortnincron, 
Who died July 26th, 1813, in the 
Fortieth Year of his Settlement at 
Salters’ Hall, and in the Sixty- 
first Year of his Age. 

With a complete List of the Subjects 
discussed at the Wednesday Even- 
ing Lecture, held at Salter’s 
Hall, tor Fitteen succeeding 
Winters. 

By JOHN EVANS,' A.M. 

Ille regit pic tis animos et pectora mulcet. 

VIRGIL. 





The eloquence of Goodness 
Scatters not words in the ear—but 
grafteth them 
To grow there, and to BEAR! 
SHAKSPEA RE, 
They that turn many to righteousness 
shall shine as the stars, for ever and 
ever !—DANIEL. 
LONDON: 
Sherwood, 1815. Svo. pp. 70. Pr. 2s. 
Whittingham and Rowland, Printers. 
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Tue character and talents of his 
deceased friend are thus depicted 
by the preacher : 

Mr. Worthington’s pu/pit-labors had 
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a peculiarity attached to them not 
easily to be characterized. 

His Prayers were original. There 
was a seriousness and fervor adapted 
to inflame the devotion of the sincere 
worshipper. His mind was impressed 
with the perfections of the Supreme 
Being, and with the correspondent 
wants of his frail and dependent crea- 
tures. His phraseology and manner 
were all his own, and could not be 
transferred to another. Those who 
were accustomed to his public devo- 
tional services, admired their ener- 
getic simplicity. With humble confi- 
dence, and with a sacred treedom, he 
addressed Gop under the endearing 
appellation of his Heavenly Father— 
a merciful and benevolent Deity! He 
was not unmindful of the advice of 
his aged parent at his ordination.— 
“ Without an unnatural tone and 
gesture, we should devoutly address 
THe Fatarr in the name of Jesus, by 
one Spirit. We should remember we 
are praying, not preaching—addres- 
sing Gop, not men, The tone of voice, 
the eye, whether open or closed, and 
the position of the hand, should all 
betoken the act of humble and earnest 
devotion.” 

But how shall I delineate his 
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* Author of Sketch of the Denominations of the Christian World. Twelfth Ed. 

2. Sequel to the Sketch, with Eight Heads. Fourth Edition. 

3. An Attempt to account for the Lufidelity of Edward Gibbon, Esq. 

4. Juvenile Pieces, wit Three Plates. Fifth Edition, with many Additions. 

5. Juvenile Tourist through Great Britain. Third Edition, with a Portrait. 

6. Epitome of Geography, with Anecdotes of History. Second Edition. 

7. Essay on Education, Fifth Edition, with a Chart of Education. 

8. Sermon on the Death of Drs. Kippis, Stennet, and Harris, 1795. 

9, Sermon on the Peace of Amiens,1802. Second Edition. 

10. Sermon on the threatened Invasion, with an Account of the Armada. 

11. Sermon on the Victory of Tratalgar, with Additions, 1805. 

12. Sermon at the opening ofa new Place of Worship, Cranbrook, 1808. 

13. Sermon in Behalf of the Lancastrian Education of the Poor, 1808. 

14. Address on the Baptism of a Converted Jew, 1808. 

15. Letter to Dr. Hawker, on General Redemption. Second Edition. 

16. An Address on the Interment of Stephen Lowdell, Esq. Nov. 18, 1809. 

17. A Sermon on the Death of the Princess Amelia, 1810. 

18. A Sermon on the Rejection of Lord Sidmouth’s Bill, 1811. 

19. An Address delivered at Worship Street, Nov. 3, 1811, upon the Twentieth 
Anniversary of his Settlement at that Place. ‘“‘ These Twenty Years have I 
been with thee.” Gen, xxxviii. 48. a 

20. A Sermon, at the opening of Salem Chapel, King’s Lynn, 1812. } s 

“21. Protestantism and Popery illustrated. Second Edition. ; a 

22. A Sermon on the Decease of John Brent, Esq. i 

23. Complete Religious Liberty vindicated. Second Edition. 




















preaching talents? They were most 
impressive. — Originality not unfre- 
quently carries along with it a degree 
of obscurity. To the labors of Mr, 
Worthington, nothing of the kind 
attached. His style had the felicity 
of being uniformly intelligible. It 
was the crystal stream where we saw 
to the bottom. He had attained that 
virtue in composition, perspicuity, 
to a degree—thuat he was not only 
understood, but he could nut be mis- 
understood. And his style was con- 
siderably ornamented. He not only 
divided his subject logically—but he 
rhetorically illustrated it. His meta- 
phors were natural and appropriate, 
though there was, in his composition, 
an excess of antithesis, that figure of 
speech, by which contrary — 
are ne to each other. But the 
embellishments he employed, illus- 
trated what he discussed. Unlike a 
painted window, which darkens and 
obscures surrounding objects — his 
style clear, sententious, and spirited, 
poured forth a sort of a day-light— 
which, whilst it illuminated the under- 
standing, cheered and invigorated the 
heart. 

To show how fully his own mind 
was apprized of the utility of this 
mode of preaching—let us attend to 
his eulogium on the apostle Paul’s 
ministry.—* St. Paul,” says he, “ was 
an honest man, who considered use- 
fulness as the chief end of life, when 
he said to the Corinthians that he 
would neither pray nor preach in an 
unknown tongue—whatever he did, 
he would do it with the Spirit, and he 
would do it with the understanding 
also.” This commendation of the 
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Apostle, by Mr. Worthington, was 
exemplitied in his own minisiry.' pp. 
29,31. 

Of the manaer after which he treat- 
ed the subjects he had chosen, and of 
the peculiar mode of his delivery, | 
am iucapable of giving vou an ade- 


quate dejineation. His delivery was 
singularly striking. A strong sonor- 
ous voice, well managed—a piercin 
but interesting look—a enthaned 
pause and an einphasis full of reel- 
ing, were the characteristics of his 
pulpit oratory. His enunciation was 
remarkabiy distinct—every word, and 
every syllable of each word, had its 
appropriate sound. What he uttered, 
therefore, could not fail to make an 
impression. I speak of him when he 
was in full possession of his vigor and 
activity. His advancing years made 
some difference—but to the last, in 
his very exhausted state, even down 
to his final labor at Salter’s Hall, his 
energetic manner was a matter of 
general astonishment.? pp. 32, 33. 
Mr. Worthington was, in the best 
sense of the word, a popular preacher. 
Neither overstrained seutiments, nor 
affected expressions—neither vocife- 
ration, nor a pretence to supesior 
sanctity, were employed by him to 
bring together the multitude. His 
eloquence was strong, unaffected, and 
from the heart. The young and the 
aged—the opulent and indigent, were 
alike delighted by his ministrations. 
And his popularity continuing through 
the long series of forty years, is a 
proof of the sterling value of his vari- 
ous and acceptable labors. What is 
durable must have something suj- 
stantial in its composition. It is a 


* The Rev. Dr. James Lindsay preached a Funeral Sermon for Mr. WortTHING- 
TON, at Salter’s Hall, from the above passage, 1 Cor. xiv. 19, which sentiment, in 
the opinion of the Deceased, contains the finest eulogy that could be made on the 
character of the Apostle of the Gentiles !—the Rev. H. Lacey also preached a Fune- 
ral Sermon, at Salter’s Hall, in the morning, from Acts xiii. 36; as did likewise 
Dr. W. B. Collyer, at Peckham, from 1 Cor. xv. 51. Thus, to their honor, did good 
men, of every denomination, pay a tribute of respect to this good man’s memory. 

2 Dr. Wartts’s advice to Young Ministers respecting their delivery is excellent.— 
“* Let the tone and sound of your voice in reading be the same as it is in speaking ; 
and do not affect to change that natural and easy sound wherewith you speak for a 
strange, new, awkward tone, as some do when they begin to read, which would 
almost persuade our ears that the speaker and the reader, were two different persons, 


if our eyes did not tell us the contrary !” 
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rare thing to have to say of a Chris- 
tian preacher, alter a career of near 
half a century, that he was as popular 
at the close as he had been at the 
commencement of his minisiry. His 
pulpit labors had the impress of 
Heaven, and wore well to the last. 
He fullowed the salutary advice of the 
late Dr. George Campbell, iv his Lec- 
tures on the Pastoral Office: “ Teach 
your people the ¢ruth to the best of 
your knowledge—entorce on them 
their du'y to the utmost of your 
power—urge all the motives which the 
Gospel and right reason will supply 
you with—but give no evil surmising 
with regard to others!”* pp. 35, 36. 

The Appendix contains the sub- 
jects discussed at the Evening Lec- 
ture of Salter’s Hall, as noticed in 
the title page: 

Hac olim meminisse jurabit. Virg. 

The Rev. Drs. Winter, Phillips, and 
Lee—together with Messrs. Butcher, 
Urwick, Tayler, Hodgkins, Philipps, 
Dore, Berry, Barrett, and Smith, were 
our able and willing associates 
through part of the course of the 
Wepnespay Eventno Lecture, held 
at Sattrr’s Hatu once a fortnight, 
alluded to in the preceding Discourse ; 
whilst our friends Messrs, Lene and 
Clontt, kindly joined us in the cen- 
cluding season. ‘These coadjutors in 
a good cause are, except Mr. Urwick 
and Mr. Worthing‘on, still living.— 
May the remainder of their lives be 
equally useful, and their deaths equal- 
ly honorable and happy with those of 
their deceased colleagues!) The in- 
sertion of these Lists of the subjects 
will revive pleasing, and, I trust, use- 
ful impressions, in the minds of those 
who atiended the Lectures, and may 
be a guide to young ministers on 
some future occasion. p. 59. 


The subjects are numerous and 


Poets. 


interesting; but the length to 
which they extend precludes in- 
sertion. ‘They are not confined to 
the interests of religion, but are 
frequeutly adapted to the duties 
and the conduct of life. 











MODERN POETS. 
A DIALOGUE, IN VERSE. 


‘ 
Interdum vulgus rectum videt, est ubi pec. 


cat ? Hor. Lib. 1. Ep. 1. 
Some partial mists may cloud a people's 
sight, [right. 


Yet public judgment in, the main be 


LONDON: 
White, 1813. Svo. pp. 28. 


M‘Dowall, Prinier. , 





Tuts Poem is designed to combat 
prevailing errors in Taste ; and its 
author,- while he dwells with free- 
dom on the defects of genius, proves 
himself qualified to appreciate its 
beauties; and evinces his right to 
censure by his readiness to com- 
mend. His general flow of style 
may be characterized by the sub- 
sequent verses :. 


Heralds of fate, precursors of decline, 
Swarm critic myriads ; mourn we for the 
Nine? 
A single Hydra darts a hundred tongues, 
And realms re-echo to its brazen lungs, 
Unnumber’d minor monsters prowl for 
food, [brood: 
And daily victims glut the rav’nous 
So, when depopulated states decay, 
In wider limits range the beasts of prey. 
Strike then, my friend, the chord 
severe, conceit [meet ; 
In bard or reader like contempt should 
Teach erring fools th’ unerring rule 
tapply, eye ; 
And lock on Nature with enjenticd 


* Nor was it Sauter’s HAtt alone that partook of his labors—the Retic:ovs 
Society Meeting in Hanover Sireet, Long Acre, now under the pastoral care of my 
worthy friend the Rev. John Lane, had him for a morning preacher during a series of 
years. Here his ministry was numerously and respectably attended. And the close 
of hi- labors amongst them was marked by a substantial proof of their affection and 


gratitude. 
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Show the pert coxcomb that the seal of 
ears [taste reveres 
Has stamp'd the worth which cultur’d 
In strains Mezonian chant old Homer's 
praise 
Give to the Latian Muse Virgilian lays, 
Awhile our ancient native strain pro- 
long [throng; 
Then lash the venal, shame th’ affected 
Bid folly, fashion’s fav’rite, quit the 
shelf, [pelf. 
And genius honor’d spurn the arts of 
A.—Proceed, preceed, th’ unmix'd 
invective pour, 
Extol all ancient, damn all modern lore: 
Tell how inferior this race to the last, 
How by our grandsires were our sires 
surpass'd, 
Ages remount, retrace the steps of man, 
But say when first the base descent 
began. 
Horatian strains, alas! with thine agree, 
Then a base race could baser sons fore- 
see, 
Boldly progressive wickedness foretold, 
And added crimes for every year which 
roll'd. [flow’d, 
Oh! had the current thus descending 
Ere this on earth no spark divine had 
glow’d, {light, 
And man, bereft of reason’s heavenly 
Had roam'd, unblest, in intellectual 
night. [to ire, 
But ‘urg’d perchance by recent stings 
Some new-born monster prompts thine 
angry lyre; [touch’d to press 
Some ponderdus quarto doom'd un- 
The groaning shelf in glittering pomp of 
ress, 
Or dull laborious dreamer’s simple lay, 
Whose ample margin “kindly. bid to 
stay,” [thought, 
Priz'd like the lines for vacaney of 
Invites the reader's pencil to retort. 
Or wayworu jest, or pun to rhyme cut 
down, [town, 
Ephemeral nonsense which pollutes the 
Or witless malice, or insidious sneer 
Provokes rebuke, still tingling in thine 
ear. [please, 
Here where the distant city’s hum can 
And each harsh note comes soften’d on 
the breeze, [groves admit, 
Where angry passions scarce these 
And patient Leisure list’ning loves to sit, 
Some nervous hand still seems at times 
o fling [bers ring ; 
A chasten’d sound, some well-tun'’d num- 
The Muse of Scott above her theme 
aspire, 
And genuine ardor Byron's stanzas fire. 
pp. 710. 


A SERMON 
Preached at the Parish Church of 
Christ’s Church, Newgate Street, 
on Thursday, May 6, 1813. 
betore the 
Prayer Book and Homily Society, 
Instituted by Members of the Esta- 
blished Church, being their Pirst 
Anniversary. 
BY THE 
Rev. J. W. CUNNINGHAM, M. A 
Vicar of Harrow-on-the-Hill, and late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
ALSO THE 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
to the Annual Meeting, held on the 
same Day; anda 
List of Subscribers and Benefactors. 
Printed by erder of the General 
Meeting. 
LONDON: 
Taylor and Hessey, 1813. 8vo. 
pp. 58. Pr. 2s. Od. 
Bryer, Printer. 


Tue plan of the Society, whose 
exertions form the subject of this 
Sermon, is contained in the follow. 
ing Laws and Regulations : 


Laws and Regulations of the Prayer- 
~ Book and Homily Society. 

I. This Institution shall be desig- 
nated “ The Prayer-Book and Homily 
Society;” of which, the sole object 
shall be to distribute gratis, and to 
circulate, at reduced prices, through- 
out the British Empire, its Colonies 
and Dependencies, and particularly in 
his Majesty’s Navy and Army, the 
authorised Formularies of the united 
Church of England and Ireland, with- 
out note or comment, viz. the Book 
of Common Prayer, including the 
Thirty-nine Articles; and the tfomi- 
lies, in separate sermons, or in the 
entire volume. 

II. This Society shall consist of a 
Patron, President, Vice-Presidents, a 
Treasurer, a Secretary, who shail 
always be a Clergyman of the Esta- 
blished Church, a Deputy Secretary, 
aud also of Governors, and Life aa 
Annual Members, and such other 
Officers as may be deemed necessary 
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for conducting the affairs of the 
Society. 

{II. Every person subscribing an- 
nuaily the sum of One Guinea shall 
be deemed a Member of this Society 
during the continuance of such Sub- 
scription. 

IV. Every person giving a Bene- 
faction of Ten Guineas, shall be a 
Member fur Life: and, upon any 
Legacy being paid to the Treasurer, 
the Executors, who have administ- 
ered, snall be made Members tor Life, 
calculating at the rate of Fifty Pounds 
for each Executor, and in case the 
Lezacy shail not amount to a suff- 
cient sum to extend the privilege to 
all, preterence shall b» given to the 
first named in the Will. 

V. Every person subscribing Five 
Guineas annually, shal! be a Governor 
during the continuance of such Sub- 
scripuon. 

Vi. Every person giving a Bene- 
faction of Fitty Pounds at one time, 
or who shall by one additional pay- 
ment increase his original Subscrip- 
tien to that sum, shall be a Governor 
for Lite. 

VII. Governors shall be entitled to 
attend and vote at all meetings of the 
Commitee. 

VIII. Every Clergyman. subscrib- 
ing Half a Guinea annually, shall be 
considered a Member; and every 
Clergyman contributing a Congrega- 
tional Collection, shall be entitled to 
receive, without further payment, 
three-fourths ot the amount in Books, 
at cost prices. 

IX. The business of this Society 
shall be conducted by a Committee 
of Twenty-four Lay Members of the 
EstablishedChurch, of whom Twenty, 
who shall have attended the greatest 
number of times during the year 
shall be eligible for the ensuing year. 
Ail Clergymen of the Established 
Church, being Members of the So- 
ciety, shall be considered as Members 
of the Committee. 

X. The Patron, President, Vice- 
Presidents, and Treasurer, shall be 
considered ex officio Members of the 
Committee. 

XI. The Committee shall appoint 
all Officers, and shall be charged with 





procuring suitable patronage both at 
home and abroad. 

XiI. The Committee shall meet 
on the second Wednesday of each 
month, and more frequently if they 
see fit, which Meetings shall always 
be opened with reading one or more 
suitable prayers to be selected from 
the Liturgy. 

XIII. Five Members of the Com- 
mittee shall constitute a quorum, and, 
in case of equality of votes, the Chiir- 
man shall have a second or casting 
vote, 

XIV. The Committee shall have 
the power of nominating such persons 
as may have rendered ess: ntiai -er- 
vices to the Society, either Members 
for Life, or Governors for Life. 

XV. Five Auditors, Three of them 
not being Members of the Committee, 
shall be appointed by the Committee 
annually, tor the purpose of auditing 
the Accounts of the Society, of whom 
Taree shail be a Querum. 

XVI. An Annual General Meeting 
of the Members of the Society, shal 
be held in London the first Thursday 
in May, unless such Thursday should 
fall on the 1st of May; in which case 
the Meeting for that Year shall be 
held on Thursday, the 8th of May, 
when the Proceedings of the fore- 
going year shall be reported, the Ac- 
counts presented, and a Committee 
chosen. 

XVII. A Special General Meeting 
of the Society may be called at any 
time, at the requisition of the General 
Committee, or any Thirteen Mem- 
bers, by letter, addressed to the Secre- 
tary: at such Special General Meet- 
ing Thirty Members shall forma 
Quorum. 

XVI. Ten days’ notice of all 
General Meetings shall be given in at 
least three Newspapers. Those 
Members of the Society, who reside 
within the limits of the Three-penny 
Post, shall be summoned by letter to 
attend; and when such General 


Meetings are Special, the object of 


them shall be mentioned in the Sum- 
mons. 

XIX. At ull General Meetings, and 
at those of the Committee, the 
Patron, or, in his absence, the Pre- 























sident, or, should he be absent, the 
Vice-President, first upon the list, 
who may be present, or in the absence 
of all the Vice-Presidents, the Trea- 
surer, and, in his absence, such Mem- 
ber as shail be voted for that purpose, 
shall preside at the Meeting. 

XX. Nune of the laws of the Soci- 
ety shall be repealed, or altered, nor 
any new law established, but at the 
Anuual Meeting, or at a Special 
Meeting called for that purpose. 

XXI. This Societ, shall endeavour 
to maintain a friendly intercourse 
with all other Societies instituted for 
simular purposes. 

XXII. It is recommended to every 
Member of the Society to pray to 
Almighty God for a blessing on its 
designs, under the full conviction, 
tha, as all holy desires, all good coun- 
sels, and all just works proceed trom 
Him, so, all human exertion is vain, 
unless He prevent us in al! our doings 
with His most gracious favor, and 
JSurther us with His continual help, pp. 
45—8. 


In his sermon, Mr. C. undertakes 
to maintain three distinct princi- 
ples: 

1st. That it is the wisdom and 
duty of churches, in general, often to 
go back to their first principles. 

adly. That this is especially the 
wisdom and duty of our own church. 

Sdly. That the Society, in whose 
cause we are assembled to-day, is an 
instrument well calculated to assist 
in the discharge of this duty. pp. 2,3. 


The two first of his positions, as 
being more obvious, are briefly dis- 
missed, and on the last he observes, 


In the first place, its specifiv object 
is to vircula/e the formutaries of the 
Church of England. Now the bare 
$ — of this object is of consi- 

rable importance. In other insti- 
tutions, where these writings are cir- 
culated in common with others, the 
Church formularies are apt to merge 
into the mass. But now that for the 


first time they stand alone, there is 
a reasonable hope that this well de- 
served distinction wil] not be over- 
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looked—and that the zeal to distribute 
will create a zeal to receive them. 
The Lustitution may be considered as 
the first national monument erected 
to the exclusive honor of the Reform- 
ers; and, under divine grace, it will 
serve to revive the memory of their 
opinions and virtues. Men will come 
here, as it were, to visit their sepul- 
chre, to ascertain the principles in 
which they have lived and died. They 
will here be called to a more distinct 
rec gnition of the excellencies of a 
Liturgy which has no equal. They 
will here study the ‘ Creed’ of our 
Fathers, and listen to their ‘ Homi- 
lies.’ God will bless the filial solici- 
tude which brings them here, and He 
who has said, ‘ Know thou the God 
of thy Father,’ will endow the chil- 
dren with the faith which He, and He 
alone, imparted to their ancestors. 

A second peculiarity of this Institu- 
tidn is that, trom its dispersing these 
formularies exclusively, it is wholly 
incorruptible in its nature. It is an 
indisputable and melancholy fact, 
that, where any part of the object of a 
religious institution has been left un- 
defined or unfixed, the abuse of that 
part has often tended to defeat the 
operations of the whole, In illusira- 
tion of this may be:quoted the Society 
of Jesuits, the College de Propaganda 
Fide, and the Inquisition, with many 
others. In like manner sermons have 
been found to contradict the Liturgy, 
and tracts to impugn the formularies 
they accompany. This then is, in 
my view, a most important feature of 
the Institution—that, by distributing 
the Church formularies alone, it is 
incapable of pollution—that the pure 
gold cannot be debased by any alloy— 
that what the Society is to-day, it 
promises to be forever. The altar of 
the Jews, lest perhaps its very orna- 
ments should supply materials for 
idolatry, was to be constructed of 
stones rough from the quarry. And 
such, my brethren, is the altar you 
are now raising to God. It is rough 
as your arfcestors left it; but, if it 
wants the ornaments, it also defies 
the abuses of succeeding ages. 

But, thirdly, as the scheme of the 
Institution excludes all bad writings, 
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so it neutralizes, and even sanctifies 
the agency of bad or deluded men. 
Where any part of the writings to be 
distributed ts not fixed, their nature 
must depend upon the character of 
the distributors. The only security 
which can be taken (and, to this, such 
Societies laudably resort) is a previous 
ballot upon the petitioners for admis- 
sion. But even this security is im- 
perfect, unless the judges are, both 
always pure, and never mistaken. 
But this Institution neither has a bal- 
lot nor needs any. Its security is the 
fixed character of the works it distri- 
buies. Even intidels employed in its 
service, are employed in dispersing 
the very best antidote to their own 
poison. Thus constituted it seems to 
defy the bad; and to exercise upon 
them, if I may be allowed the illo 
tration, the influence of Deity itself, 
educing good out of their evil, and 
transfurming them into instruments 
of the Divine Glory. It employs the 
sword of Goliah to fight the battles of 
the Lord, pp. 16—19. 


The preacher concludes with 
offering some benevolent advice on 


the duty, in promoting your own de- 
sign, of laboring to preserve a spirit 
of mildness and triendship. toward, 
all other religious institutions, p. 19, 


We subjoin the most material 
passages of the Report : 

In reporting the proceedings during 
the first year of the Society’s institu- 
tion, the Committee will begin by 
detailing their endeavours to render 
the objects of the Society known, and 
proceed to state the mode they have 
adopted of carrying those objects into 
effect. 

After the establishment of the 
Society on the 20th of May, 1812, a 
short account of the proceedings of 
the day was printed and circulated : 
and not long after an address to the 
public was drawn up, stating the prin- 
cipal reasons which led to the forma- 
tion of the Society; this address has 
been frequently reprinted, and, in ad- 
dition to advertisements in the papers 
and periodical publications, some 
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thousands have been circulated both 
in town and country, and have been 
the means of producing much active 
support from many clergymen and 
gentlemen. 

In addition to the above modes of 
notifying the objects of the Society, 
the Committee have endeavoured to 
engage agents In several large towns, 
commonly well-established booksel- 
lers, for the purpose of receiving sub- 
scriptions, of vending the Homilies in 
single sermons as tracts, and of re- 
ceiving the names of subscribers to 
an edition of the Homilies in folio, 
which the Society proposes to publish 
when a sufficient number of names 
shall have been obtained to enable 
them to undertake so expensive a 
work. The agents would also have 
been engaged to receive orders for 
Prayer-books from Members of the 
Society, had it not been apprehended 
that such an arrangement, though it 
might in some respects have been 
convenient to members residing in 
the country, would have been pro- 
ductive of great inconvenience in the 
detail of the Society’s business, and 
have introduced delay and difficulty, 
if not confusion, into the Society's 
accounts : all orders for Prayer-books, 
therefore, are confined to the Society’s 
agents in London, to whom it is re- 
quested that application may be made 
for that purpose. pp. 25, 6. 

The first object preposed to be 
effected by the Society was, to en- 
courage a wider circulation of the 
Book of Common Prayer. With the 
view of promoting so desirable an 
end, the Committee very early pro- 
vided a competent supply of such 
editions of the Prayer book as they 
thought best adapted to common use. 
One of those editions, the cheapest of 
all, and therefore likely to obtain 
the most general circulation, having 
been printed without the Articles of 
the Church, the Committee, consist- 
ently with a fundamental law of the 
Society, that no Prayer-book should 
be issued by them without the Arti- 
cles, declined circulating it till this 
necessary formulary of doctrine had 
been added, and the book could be 
sent out complete. A paper was alse 
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printed by the Committee, containing 


a specimen of the types of the differ- , 


ent Prayer-books disposed of by the 
Society, together with the respective 
prices of each book. 4 

, The previous inquiries which were 
necessary to prepare these arrange- 
ments and tlie carrying of them into 
effect, unavoidably consumed much 
time ; but the Committee are thankful 
that the Society during the short time 
which has since elapsed, has not been 
without its use in encouraging a 
wider circulation of our cxcellent 
Liturgy, if not to the extent that 
might be wished, yet, perhaps, ia as 
considerable a degree as could justly 
have been expected, by those who 
are aware of the difficulties attending 
the decision of questions of minute 
detail, and the time which must ne- 
cessarily elapse in inquiry and ar- 
rangement in newly-established insti- 
tutions, before they can be rendered 
efficient. The number of Prayer- 
books disposed of by the Society in 
ten months, is $500. 

The Committee having been ap- 
plied to, to execute an order for 1000 
Prayer-books, sent over to England 
by the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Twistieton, 
principal Chaplain of his Majesty’s 
colony in Ceylon, willingly undertook 
the same at the cost price; and it is 
with regret they add, that, on account 
of the low state of their funds, they 
were unable on this occasion to testify 
their desire of affording the assistance 
of the Society in any other manner, 
than by expressing a hope that the 
increase of their funds might enable 
them to miake some abatement in any 
future order. 

The only other object to which the 
Society directs its attention is that of 


the Homilies: our excellent Church 
—_—- us with a form of Prayer in 

er Liturgy—with the definition of 
her doctrines in her Articles—and 
she teaches us how to preach and 
apply those doctrines in her Homilies. 
pp. 27—9. 

It may net be unnecessary to add 
the different periods at which the 
Homilies were originally published. 

The first book was published in the 
year 1547, when it passed throu 
two editions. “ This Book of Homi- 
lies,” says Strype, “ was twice pube 
lished by Grafion, 1547.” 

“ The second volume was sent out 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time by order 
of convocation, A. D. 1563,” says 
Wheatley. This edition of the two 
books -was complete as we now have 
them, except the Homily against 
rebellion. 

The Homily against rebellion was 
drawn up in 1569, on occasion of the 
rebellion in the north, which took 
place about this time.' 

The first mode adopted by the 
Committee to recommend the Homi- 
lies to the notice they deserve, was— 
to publish proposals in their circular 
letter, for printing a handsome folio 
edition for the use of churches, ac 
cording to the 80th canon, which 
enjoins all “ church-wardens to pro- 
vide the same at the charge of the 
parish,” where it is unprovided: 
about two hundred copies have been 
subscribed for; many of them for 
churches, some for workehouses and 
many for private use; and the Com- 
mittee particularly request the Mem- 
bers of the Society to encourage this 
mode of again opening the Humilies 
to the people by recommending the 
restoration of this ancient practice, 


* The account given by Strype in his Annals, fol. vol. I. p. 589, is as follows :— 

* In the mean time the Archbishop of Canterbury caused a sermon in six parts to 
be composed and often read -in the realm against wilful rebelliof; and a prayer for 
the preservation of the Queen and kingdom to be used during this rebellion, begin- 
ning, O most Mighty God, the Lord of Hosts, the Governor of all creatures, &c. 
As at the quelling thereof, a thanksgiving to God for the same, beginning, O Heav- 
enly and most Merciful Father, the Defender of those that put their trust in Thee, 
&c. Which thanksgiving, by some strokes in it, I believe was composed by the Arch- 
bishop himself. This sermon, prayer, and thanksgiving were added to and be still 
extant in our book of Homilies. By the sermon we may understand somewhat of 
the practice and mischiefs of the rebels, and what sort of men they were.” 
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the setting up of the book of Homilies 
in the Church, to such clergymen 
and churchwardens as may be known 
to them.' 

Another mode, to which the Com- 
mittee have resorted with great effect, 
is that of printing the Homilies in 
single sermons, as tracts, selling them 
at low prices, and thus rendering 
them accessible to the poor. The 
Committee have published as tracts 
the whole of the first book, and the 
4th, 5th, 6th, 12th, and 13th of the 
second: they are sorry to say that the 
narrowness of their funds has im- 
posed a restraint on the further publi- 
cation of these useful sermons as 
tracts at present; the utmost the 
Committee have thought it prudent 
to venture on during the present de- 
pression of their means, being to re- 
print those tracts they have already 
—- as the first editions are ex- 

austed: and it is with pleasure the 
Committee add that, of the first three 
Homilies, one full edition of 10,000 
each has been disposed of, except a 
few kept in reserve to bind up with 
the first book of Homilies; and that 
a part of the second edition of these 
valuable tracts has been sold: indeed 
this mode of circulating the Homilies 
has been found effectual, beyond the 
expectation of the Committee—90,000 
tracts having been disposed of in the 
course of ten months, and the de- 
mand for them still continuing. 

The first Book of Homilies, printed 
in single sermons as tracts, hax also 
been bound up in aneat single volume 
for private use, and for the use of 
families, and is sold at a cheap rate. 
The Committee have reason to hope 
from the approbation that has been 
expressed of this little volume, that it 
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has become a useful family book, and 
has been found from its simplicity, 
both of matter and language, emi- 
nently adapted to afford edification to 
the domestic circle.* 

It is with sincere pleasure that the 
Committee lay before the General 
Meeting, several interesting testimo- 
nies to the usefulness of the Homilies, 
as they have been communicated by 
their correspondents. One Clergy- 
man writes, “The Homilies, printed 
in separate tracts, are likely to do a 
great deal of good among the people; 
there has been a want of them—for 
really I always found a difficulty in 
selecting plain and suitable tracts, 
such as the poor can digest ; and such 
as are safe to distribute.” ~ He adds in 
another letter—“ The Homilies, print- 
ed separately, are in great demand 
among my serious hearers—they like 


them and understand them.” pp. 
34—8. 
Other instances follow, of a 


similar description ; and 


The Committee conclude by ex- 
pressing themselves grateful to Him 
who can give effect to efforts how- 
ever feeble—and who will give effect 
to such as originate in a desire to 
conduce to his glory. If such a de- 
gree of support > not been received, 
or so large a field of usefulness occu- 
pied as some may have expected, still 
much has been done. They return 
their thanks to their friends who have 
exerted themselves to promote the 
views of the Society, in giving a wider 
circulation to the authorised formula- 
tries of our Church. But while the 
Committee thus express their grati- 
tude for past favors, they would wil- 
lingly hail them as earnests of others 


* The late excellent Mr. Robinson of Leicester, mentioned at the formation of 
the Society, that he had often read the Homilies to attentive congregations: and it 
is a tribute of esteem which the Homilies well deserve from the Clergy of our church, 
that they should be recommended from the pulpit to the notice of the people. 

For an account of the subscribers to the proposed Folio Edition of the Homilies, 


see the end of this publication. 


2 The publication of this little volume has been much approved by many masters 
of families who have read the Homilies it contains to their servants and children with 
acceptance, They are conveniently divided into small portions, and have those 
characters, the want of which has been complained of in modern discourses for the 


family—they are short, pithy, familiar, and intelligible. 











et tocome: and as the objects of the 
Society cannot be effected to their full 
extent without enlarged means, a cer- 
tain capital being necessary for this 

u , the Committee call upon the 
Society at large for renewed exertion 
in recommending these objects to the 
notice of their triends, and especially 
to that of every churchman—who—if 
he desires the restoration of that de- 
votiona! spirit which distinguished 
the days of the Reformation, must, 
under God, effect his desirable pur- 
pose, by circulating those principles 
of truth, on which the Reformation 
was founded; which are defined in 
our Articles—which are preached in 
cur Homilies—and which are con- 
firmed by the experimental piety of 
our Liturgy. pp. 42, 3. 
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We cannot introduce to the rea- 
der a work that bears the name of 
MAD. DE STAEL, without rejoic- 
ing at her safe arrival at an asylum 
far remote from the cruel persecu- 
tion with which she has been pur- 
sued, and from the turbulent and 
bloody scenes with which she has 
been surrounded. This event, as 
fortunate, we trust, for her, as it 
is honorable to us, has taken place 
since we extracted from the ani- 
mated “‘ Appeal to the Nations of 
Europe,” those glowing passages 
which have awakened the energies 
of slumbering nations, and invigo- 
rated them to a cordial and un- 
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daunted co-operation in the proud- 
est cause for which Europe ever 
contended—a cause which unites 
the glories of chivalry with the 
most kindling associations of an- 
cient freedom—and which, we ar- 
dently hope, will ensure a long and 
unbroken repose by its brilliant and 
speedy triumph. 

Although the translation before 
us bears the date of the present 
year, and although it has not been 
long in our possession, the original 
treatise was written in the midst of 
those distractions which succeeded 
the establishment of the short-lived 
republic of France.— From the 
marvellous scenes which then were 
passing before the eyes, or fresh in 
the recollection of the author, its 
color and illustrations are derived. 
Then, when every day was big with 
mighty and singular events—when 
the passions were displayed in their 
most gigantic forms—when every 
modification of the human charac- 
ter was exhibited in rapid succes- 
sion—in the midst of the destruc- 
tion of ancient principles and splen- 
did monarchies—of the violation of 
her own tenderest affections— Mad, 
de Stael sought and found conso- 
lation in meditating calmly on the 
tremendous scene, and, while in 
danger of her own existence, catch- 
ing from its very horrors, lessons 
of wisdom for the benefit of dis- 
tant ages. Thus was the work be- 
fore us planned and executed ; and 
if we can exhibit a transient view 
of its spirit to the reader, without 
permitting admiration for the cha- 
racter of this illustrious and suffer- 
ing lady to glow in our statement 
of her opinions, we shall prove 
ourselves truly gifted with the 
calm impartiality which it is our 
wish to preserve. 

The Passions, in the view of 
Mad, de Stael, do not include the 
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ordinary jealousies, anger, vanities 
or attachments of life—they are not 
to be found in the course of com- 
mon mortals, nor have any alliance 
with those transient emotions by 
which mediocrity is sometimes 
disturbed ; they are only to be dis- 
tinguished in the force and fury of 
those powerful feelings which ab- 
sorb, elevate, and distract, the soul 
that, lofty in its desires, and bound- 
less in its expectations, pants for 
imagined Liessings with impassioned 
fervor, With the noble moralist 
of British song, they are the “ ele- 
ments” of existence; with our au- 
thor, the fever and frenzy of the 
heart. Not to subdue, not to con- 
trol, but to stifle and annihilate 
these emotions, is her great and pro- 
fessed object; to lead the mind 
from those desires which render 
us dependent on others,—the great 
and certain source of human mi- 
sery and disappointment; and to 
fix it on those unperishing resources 
which it possesses within itself, as 
the spring of sure and lasiing feli- 
city. 

The loftiest of all merely human 
aspirations—the Lovz OF FAME 
—is first examined. Its raptures 
are indeed most exquisite, and most 
exhausting ; its glories most brilli- 
ant and most transitory; its pro- 
spect most enchanting, its acquisi- 
tion most arduous, its possession 
most unsatisfactory, its fall most 
dreadful. To live in the hearts 
of millions ; to feel their fate de- 
pending on ourselves; to bear in 
our bosom the destiny of empires 
and ages; to live in a moment a 
long futurity of fame, is indeed a 
most sublime prospect. To attain 
such an eminence, becomes in every 
age, more an object of desire, and 
less of hope. As cultivation levels 
the distinctions of nature, blind 


admiration of shining characters, 
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which shoot like fiery comets 
through a benighted sky, is lost 
for ever, when all enjoy the light of 
the morning. All glory arises from 
the opinion of the people—all opi- 
nion fluctuates—and a single mo- 
ment tears the laurels from the 
brow of a favored votary, and 
crowns him with the garlands of a 
victim. This passion so extends 
and distracts the soul, that it per- 
mits it to enjoy no repose; when 
gratified to the utmost extent of its 
first wishes, it knows no rest ; and 
when disappointed or overthrown, 
it leaves life a wretched and deso- 
lated void, which softer delights 
and lowlier affections irritate and 
can never charm. By attempting 
to reign as a God, the votary of 
Fame must lose all the delights 
of a mortal. 

AMBITION—the lust of power— 
less pure and less ennobling, is 
not a less fruitful source of wretch 
edness; though far inferior in 
greatness and in brilliancy. Its 
course is thorny and perplexed, 
its success uncertain, and its tri- 
umph unstable. It has no subli- 
mity to elevate its pursuit; no self- 
applause to console its decline. Its 
means are degrading; its success 
disturbed by the stings of consci- 
ence, and its disappointment is like 
the flight of a feverish dream, which 
leaves the mind bereft of its vir- 
tue and its dignity; unfit for life 
and afraid of death; dark and 
dreary ; polluted by. guilt the most 
awful, and pierced by contempt the 
most unpitying. The popular lea- 
der in a popular revolution—the 
wretched servant of the frantic mul. 
titude, must commit excesses from 
which his soul recoils, and sanction 
massacres, which he feels cover him 
with infamy. And when his cha- 
racter and virtue are for ever lost, 
the giddy crowd of his adorers will 
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immolate him on the same reeking 
altar at which he sacrificed for 
them his peace, his fame, and his 
all. And this is the glittering and 
fatal bubble for which misguided 
mortals render themselves the ter- 
ror of their contemporaries, and 
the detestation of posterity ! 

A passion less noxious, but more 
contemptible, exerts a wide and 
miserable influence, under the de- 
nomination of VANITY. This un- 
natural and petty feeling, the off- 
spring of artificial refinement, takes 
from ordinary life all its charm, 
and from lofty situations, all their 
dignity. No passion is so truly 
selfish ; yet none so much depends 
on the caprice of others. Obliged 
to appear happy, its miserable vic- 
tim is corroded beneath its glitter- 
ing mask with heart-rending anxie- 
ties. Its pangs are confined to it- 
self. If it dares to seek the only 
consolation of wretchedness, in 
sympathy, its hopes are for ever 
annihilated. Pity, to a soul pos- 
sessed by this demon, is poison ; 
while it loses-ease, and resigns hap- 
piness for admiration, it destroys 
its end by its laborious efforts. 
In the fairest and loveliest of our 
species, its effects are the most me- 
Jancholy, but not the most alarm- 
ing. ‘The same rage to make a 
Sigure, which has poisoned the se- 
cret springs of domestic comfort, has 
emboldened sophists to oppose the 
unanimous voice of rejoicing na- 
ture, and instigated the warrior or 
revolutionary fanatic to overturn 
every thing sacred and venerable 
and tender, in order to erect from 
the spoils a gaudy temple for its 
own fading splendors. ts sole ad- 
vantage may be found in the pro- 
tection it affords to civilliberty, by 
its preference of the abstract prin- 
ciples of laws, to obedience to the 
dicta of ministers or of sovereigns, 
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We come now to the most pure, 
the most elevated, and the most 
enchanting of the passions, and the 
most destructive of serenity and 
peace. It is not the mere tender- 
iress of youth—the esteem enlivened 
with desire—the gentle emotioa 
which delights, without agitatiag, 
our existence, that Mad. de Stael 
dignifies with the name of Love. 
It is the complete devotion of soul 
which concentrates life in an in- 
stant; the delirium which, iustead 
of throwing'a softer charm over 
general objects, aunibilates all but 
one ; and in the possession or loss 
of that oue, desire finds unbounded 
joy or remediless despair. Con- 
nected with this ardent and inspir- 
ing sentiment, we view the pangs of 
jealousy, the tortures of suspense, 
and the agonies of separation, If 
one being be removed, earth pos 
sesses nothing that is lovely; the 
fairest beauties of creation are 
turned into sources of unspeakable 
bitterness ; the fond attentions of 
friendship afe received with dis- 
gust and impatience. We flee, 
we cleave, to the tomb. But let 
the person in whom all our affee- 
tions centered, prove faithless, and 
this poor resource of melancholy 
pleasure is forbidden. ‘The bright- 
est moments of past bliss sting us by 
recollections to which we cling, 
while they add to our distraction 
and deepen our despair, Evea 
those glorious expectations of im- 
mortal repose, which cheer the most 
miserable, are denied—Our hopes, 
earthly and celestial, have been 
ceutered in one object—that has 
failed us—and remembrance is fixed 
with convulsive emotion on the 
gloomy retrospect. 

The odious and disgusting pas- 
sions of Gaming, LEbriety, and 
Avarice, which condemn man to 
ignoble sensations, are more inde- 
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pendent in their low gratification. 


The two former arise from the 
necessity of excitement; the latter 
from misdirected selfishness. The 
first produce, indeed, a kind of mo- 
mentary oblivion of existence—a 
pleasurable but fatal intoxication, 
which relieves the tedium of life by 
the effects of powerful passions de- 
generated into physical impulses. 
Minds actuated by strong emotions, 
and excluded from the brilliant ca- 
reer of glory, and untouched by the 
magic force of love, prefer the tor- 
tures of suspense to the weariness 
of rest, and rush to the destructive 
game, not for its delights, but for 
its lighter agonies. And the still 
more despicable pursuit of hoarded 
gold arises from a selfishness which 
makes costly sacrifices of happi- 
ness to itself. Here are no shades, 
no degrees, no varieties. Here no 
blind affections add to the value of 
life and dispel the gloom of death— 
nothmg in the past can cheer 
us, nothing in the future console. 
D. graded in misery, contemptible 
in the eyes of all, but most con- 
temptible in his own, unconsoled 
by pity, unwarmed by sympathy, 
the victim of this mistaken love of 
self drags on a dying life, of which 
he loaths the continuance and 
dreads the conclusion. 

But while these sensations are 
precise in their object—while they 
de!ude with the promise of momen- 
tary bliss—there are others which 
infiuence us without dazzling, and 
urge us without deceiving. Of this 
number are Envy and Revenge. 
The first promises no deliight—its 
essei-ce is gall—it verives its desires 
from the misery ot others—and 
remains unsatistied whilst any hope 
is left for the wretched, or pity for 
the despairing. The gloomy and 
terrible joy o1 Revenge springs from 
a fierce resolution to reduce our 
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foes to our own level of sorrow ; 
and when once its object is gained, 
it leaves the mind distracted by its 


own furies. To be in action is 
some remedy, even for distress— 
this remedy is offered by the desire 
of vengeful retribution. ‘This feel- 
ing of Satanic horror, and of Satanic 
energy, is formed by its very nature 
to perpetrate evil and immortalise 
misery. 

‘The Spirit oF PARty—that 
strange and irresistible feeling which 
stamps the terrific character of the 
darkest periods of human history, 
is, to the calm observer, frenzy as 
ridiculous as it is destructive. It 
knows no remorse, is softened by no 
pity, and trembles at no danger. 
It consecrates crime, and exalts into 
a virtue the violation of all virtues. 
Equally blind in the defence or the 
destruction of ancient prejudices, 
it detests the calmness of modera- 
tion more than the kindred fana- 
ticism of its deadly opponents. 
It brings ruin upon the sacred cause 
it professes to espouse, and suffers 
most when most successful ; for all 
its unhallowed pleasure is fled when 
it has no more foes to subdue. 
It circumscribes talent, it narrows 
the boundaries of human capacity, 
annihilates sympathy, overthrows 
the best blessings of mankind, and 
then sits on the ruins of every vir- 
tuous principle, brooding with 
dark ferocity, and self-detestation, 
over the dreadful triumph which 
has caused its glories to blaze with 
deadly fervor, aud inthat blaze to 
expire for ever. 

Guilt, horrible as the idea may 
seem, is, Madame de Stael believes, 
ove of the passions. It is the fatal 
excess to which they all tend. First 
used as a means, it becomes an end. 
‘Lhe retreat to virtue oace cut off, 
the kubicon once past, the soul 
is hurried down the dark precipice, 
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not by the attraction of what is 
before, but by the abyss that has 
opened behind it. ‘To the truly 
criminal, rest is the most terrible 
foe. He aspires after something 
perfect even in horror. As he 
cannot be loved, he grasps for the 
deplorable boon of being feared. 
He must be gigantic in wickedness 
and immortal in iniquity. 

Such are the rough outlines—we 
wish we could say the miniatures, 
of the awful pictures drawn by an 
original pencil of the dire effects 
of unruly passions. The result is, 
that the best and most brilliant, 
and the most engaging, are produc- 
tive of moments of ecstatic joy, and 
of years of desolating sorrow. Ha- 
ving completed this groupe of hor- 
rors, the author considers those 
sentiments which are intermediate 
between passions and the resources 
we possess within ourselves— 
which are milder than the pas- 
sions, although they partake of their 
energies—and which are equally 
unproductive of permanent hap- 
piness, because they do not depend 
on ourselves. First of these, 
Friendship undergoes a_ severe 
scrutiny. To separate this sacred 
feeling from the contests and ordi- 
nary affairs of life—to render it 
independent of external circum- 
stances, would be to rob it of its 
sweetest consolation and most en- 
chanting influence. To engage it 
in these toils, is to render it liable 
to their variations, and to all the 
heart-rending jealousies and sus- 
picions that embitter its delights. 
It exacts too severely of us—-we 
grasp its blossoms too eagerly, and 
crush them before they are unfold- 
ed. ‘To love, and to feel oneself 
loved, is indeed, for a time, to im- 
paradise the soul—but all re- 
sources except those of our own 
hearts are fluctuating and perish- 
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able—and when the sweet illusion 
fades, and the charm is dissolved, 
life appears a dreary and leafless 
desert. 

To the perpetual flow of filial 
piety and parental affection, the 
same barriers are too frequently 
opposed. After the first short 
years of unsullied innocence, im- 
plicit confidence, and pure affec- 
tion, are past, the heart of the child 
pants for an equality with the ob- 
ject of its affections; the dignity 
of the parent chills and represses 
the ardor of the child, while the 
new-born inclinations, and towering 
ambition, of the opening mind, 
delighted with its own energies, 
awaken sensations far from conge- 
nial with this daily progress of cha- 
racter. The mother, too, who 
gazes on the smiling face of her 
infant with raptare almost unearth- 
ly—who saw, -who felt, the union 
of illusion aud reality in the pre- 
sent bliss and future course of her 
* softened image,” now beholds him 
educated and living for others with 
hopes she does not animate, and 
aspirations she cannot share. Con- 
templating life from different points, 
the past and the future, it is natu- 
ral that the ideas and feelings of 
parents and of children should so 
widely differ, as to cause an aliena- 
tion of heart the most affecting ; 
while the exaction of reciprocity, 
rendered awful by a galling autho- 
rity, dissolves one of the loveliest 
charms by which life can be be- 
guiled and delighted. 

Under this division of interme- 
diate feelings, Religion is also in- 
cluded — because Mad. de Stael 
considers Faith and the Enthusiasm 
with which it is attended as purely 
involuntary—it is not to be attain- 
ed by any exertion of mortal ge- 
nius, or mortal virtue. That it 
has a sublime and consoling influ. 
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ence, by opening to the wretched, 
immortal joys as the end of their 
earthiy atllictions, she readily’ ad- 
mits :—ond eloquently describes its 
genial effects in animating the suf- 
ferers of the Revolution amidst 
tortures and death ; and above all, 
in strengthening the soul of the 
forlorn, deposed, and murdered 
monarch, to rise superior to insult, 
and to triumph over death in its 
most ghastly form. We shell pre- 
sent our readers with the passage 
to which we refer, and leave them 
to judge from it, not how Mad. de 
S. can reason, but how she can 


feel. 


The ancients spurned at the terrors 
of death, from an utter disgust of life. 
But we have seen women, whose 
nature it is to be timid; youths, who 
had scarcely escaped from the years 
of childhood; husbands and wives, 
who, in their mutual love, enjoyed 
every thing that life can afford, and 
for which alone its loss can be regret- 
ted; all these have we seen advanc- 
ing unappalled towards eternity, which 
they did not seem to believe could 
separate theim, without once recoiling 
at the view of that abyss where 
imagination shudders at its own cre- 
ations, and though much less weary 
than we with the sufferings of life, 
still facing more intrepidly the ap- 
proaching horrors of death, 

Finally there has appeared a man 
upon whose head every eartily pros- 
perity had been showered down; for 
whom the ordinary lot of mortals 
seemed to have been expanded and 
ennobled, and to have even berrowed 
and realized some of the golden 
dreams of imagination; monarch of 
twenty-five millions of men, he had 
intrusted to his own hands the whole 
mass of their aggregate happiness, 
in order to secure to him alone the 
power of dispensing it anew; for,'in 
this exalted rank and super-eminent 
situation, his soul had fashioned itself 
for the enjoyment of every felicity; 
and fortune, which for a length of 
ages had assumed, in favor of his 


race, the character of immutable, nevet 
held out to his reflections even the 
chance of adversity, nor so much as 
hinted to his thoughts the possibility 
of pain: wholly unacquainied with 
the sense of remorse, (for his con- 
science taught him to believe he was 
virtuous,) there never even glanced 
upon his breast any impressions but 
such as were peaceful and serene. 
As neither his lot in life, nor the 
cast of his character, had prepared 
er inured him to the shafts of mis- 
fortune, it was natural to suppose 
that his mind must have sunk under 
the first gust of adversity: this man, 
however, who did not possess suffi- 
cient energy for the assertion of his 
power, and who left doubts concerns 
ing his courage, as long as he seemed 
to want it in repelling his enemies: 
this man, whose timid and wavering 
disposition did not permit him either 
to confide in the counsels of others, 
or wholly to adopt his own; this 
man, on a sudden, displayed a soul 
capacious of the sternest resolutions; 
for he resolved to suffer and to die, 
Lewis XVI. found himself seated on 
the throne during the first burst of 
a revolution unparalleled in the annals 
of mankind: all the passions were 
armed against him, and vied with 
each other in working his destruction ; 
in himself alone, he imagined he 
beheld all the notions and principles 
against which war was made ; amidst 
this crowd of dangers he persisted 
in listening to no guide but the 
maxims of a superstitious piety ; 
religion alone as yet triumphed; 
but it was at the moment when his 
misfortunes were left without a hope, 
that the power of faith fully displayed 
itself in the conduct of Lewis: the 
strength of that unshaken conviction 
did not permit even the shadow of 
weakness to be perceived in his mind, 
and the heroism of philosophy was 
compelled to bow the head before 
the dignity of his simple resignation, 
He submitted with calm unconcern 
to all the decrees of fate, without, 
however, betraying any thing like 
insensibility for the objects ef his af- 
fection; on the contrary, all the 
faculties of his life seemed revived 
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and re-invigorated at the moment of 
his death. Without a groan, or even 
a sigh, he retraced all the steps that 
led him from the throne to the scaf- 
fold; and at the awful instant when 
these sublime words, ‘Son of St. 
Lewis, uscend into Heaven,’ were ad- 
dressed to his ears, such were the 
raptures of religion with which his 
soul was swelled, that itis but fair 
to suppose that even this, his last mo- 
ment, was not influenced by the 
terrors of death. pp. 239 - 242. 


Still is the author of opinion that 
religion contracts the soul by oblig- 
ing it to resign its reason; reuders 
it amiable rather from duty than 
from feeling; and by substituting 
devotion for beneficence, and su- 
perstition for morality, checks the 
spontaneous emotions of virtue in 
those who submit to its awful au- 
thority. We trust, she intends 
only thus to speak of religion as 
corrupted and debased by priest- 
craft—for the pure and holy faith 


which reason approves, which has 
morality for its foundation, and 
charity for its vivifying principle— 
which teaches lessons of forgive- 
ness, love, and union; holds out 
to us, in our estimation, all that is 
worth living for, and all that isworth 


dying for. It is the most effectual 
controller of the passious—the su- 
rest director of the energies of man: 
it gives to time all its impor- 
tance, and to eternity all its value. 
It is the compass to guide us over 
the stormy sea of the passions by 
which life is agitated, to the haven 
of eternal repose and unsullied pu- 
rity. 

We now pursue our fair author 
to the conclusion of her singular 
work — to the internal resources 
of felicity which she would substi- 
tute for the furious and uncertain 
career of the stormy passions she 
has painted. The first of these 
stable supporters is true Philoso- 
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phy. In order to attain something 
like comfort, we must give up the 
pursuit of the glittering and burst- 
ing bubble of happiness. We must 
fill up every vacuity with thought; 
and must taste, with minds calmed 
into serenity, every beauty of nature 
which the impassioned victim pas- 
ses unheeded. The philosopher 
may pass, with even tenor, through 
all the changes of maturity and 
decline, without being haunted by 
the impotent fury of unsatisfied 
desires. Independent of surround- 
ing objects, we may thus raise our 
Nature to an eminence above our- 
selves, and survey from thence the 
various modifications of our being, 
with a view to self-conquest and 
self-possession. In the deep silence 
of solitude, so terrible to charac- 
ters agitated by strong emotions, 
the Philosopher converses with 
Nature and Nature’s God, at a 
distance from the low pursuits of 
ordinary mortals. He bids the 
giddy vanities of life an eternal 
farewell, and steals to his grave 
with the most tender and attrac- 
tive feelings which mortality can 
experience. 

A still more raised resource is 
to be found in Study, which has 
all the animation and exercise of 
passion, without its turbulence or 
uncertainty. It isa perpetual ap- 
proach to perfection—an immor- 
tal spring of unfading enjoyments. 
—In the gay and airy visions of 
fancy, the glittering dreams of 
imagination, the affecting recollec- 
tions of splendid empires desolated, 
and the sublime elevation of soul 
which the pursuit of truth inspires, 
and which transports us to the cen- 
tre of the universe, to survey, with 
holy admiration, its rising wonders, 
we are raised above the ills and the 
passions of life. We ‘‘ expatiate in 
a life to come.” Already we feel 
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our alliance to higher orders of 
beings more pure and more efful- 
gent. We are conscious that we 
derive our destiny from ourselves— 
that our exertions tend to spiritual- 
ize our being and exalt our species 
—and that their fruits are immortal 
as the soul by which they are pro- 
duced. 

Last, brightest, and fairest, in 
the train of these unchanging bles- 
sings, Beneficence is described in 
glowing colors, as the primitive 
and copious fountain of every vir- 
tue and of every joy. Study occu- 
pies the mind, but this enlarges 
and fills the heart. The good we 
have done is an @gis to shield us 
from misfortune—a balm for every 
sorrow, a cordial for every infirmity. 
Exercising for ever our own faculties, 
it makes us independent of others, 
and assimilates us to the great 
author of all goodness. If we live 
to be useful, we live to be happy. 
This is a rose without a thora, a 
paradise without a serpent. 

The work that we have thus en- 
deaveured to pourtray, concludes 
with an appeal in favor of those 
unhappy beings, who are doomed to 
be tormented with the vehemence 
of their cwn emotions. They 
are consigned to tender sympathy 
andcheering pity. ‘The latter kind- 
ly feeling is then energetically re- 
commended to the French revo- 
lutionary armies—we know how 
vainly—and how severe has been 
the retribution. . The merciless 
have not obtained mercy. 

Those who are inclined to shud- 
der at the gloomy picture presented 
by Mad. de S. may be cheered by 
two reflections on which we will 
leave their minds to repose. Ist. 
That the miseries of the lofty, im- 
passioned character, strongly display 
the impartiality with which a hea- 
venly Father has bestowed afflic- 
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tion and pleasure upon his crea- 
tures-—and 2ndly, that these toils 
and tempests, are but the means 
by which the final elevation of 
the species is to be effected—but 
the education of the human race 
for an eternal inheritance—but the 
partial darkness, which will serve 
by contrast to exalt the glories of 
that celestial light, which its im- 
mortal Creator shall eventually 
shed on a blooming and renovated 
universe. 
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Tus pamphlet is dedicated to Sir 


H. Halford; and the object of the 
author is disclosed in his 
PREFACE: 

Whoever endeavours to propagate 
opinions which are in direct opposi- 
tion to those generally admitted, at 
once runs a risque and incurs great 
responsibility; a consideration that 
would certainly have deterred me 
from issuing this publication, had I 
the slightest doubt with respect to 
the propriety of the treatment I have 
recommended; but the opportunities 
I have had of examining its efficacy 
by the surest possible test, the test 
of experience, enable me to speak 
with the utmost confidence of its 
success. 

Having seen great and irreparable 
mischief produced by the use of the 
lancet in cases of Hemoptysis, I feel 
it a duty, as far as lies in my power, 
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to check the progress of a practice, 
that I know to be highly prejudicial ; 
and this I have endeavoured to do, 
first, by showing that the nature of 
the disease has not been well under- 
stood, that Hemoptysis is a passive 
Hemorrhage, not at all connected 
with increased vascular excitements, 
and not in the least relieved by low- 
ering the strength or lessening the 
uantity of blood in the system ; that 
the subjects of the disease are gene- 
rally the weak, the scrophulous, and 
the consumptive, to whom bleeding 
is at all times injurious, and often 
fatal; and, secondly, I have endea- 
voured to enforce these observations 
by an appeal to facts and experience. 
In this respect, I may perhaps have 
paid more regard to brevity than I 
ought to have done; I might, from 
my own experience, have detailed 
thirty or forty cases more, but these 
I conceive are sufficiently decisive, 
and therefore I content myself with 
assuring the reader in reference to the 
safety of Emetics, that I have never 
in one instance met with any acci- 
dent, unfavorable to their exhibition. 
The idea of bursting a blood-vessel 
in the lungs by vomiting, is quite a 
chimera founded in fear, but not in 
fact ; and in advancing this assertion, 
I submit to be tried, agreeable to the 
common forms of law, by a jury of 
my countrymen, only objecting to 
those whose minds are so governed 
by prejudice, as to deprive them of 
the free exercise of their understand- 
ing. 


A summary of the Contents is 
prefixed to the ‘Treatise. 


INDEX. 

Hemoptysis, frequency of, with Re- 
medies—Description of Hamoptysis— 
Of the cause of Hemoptysis and the mo- 
dus operandi of Remedies—Of the Me- 
dical Treatment of Hemoptysis and the 
Effects of Emetics. 


The following passages display 
the sentiments of Dr. Rees on the 
treatment of Hzmoptysis. 

When a person is seized with spit- 
ting of blood, if the discharge is in- 
considerable, we need not feel anxious 
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to suppress it, but should direct our 
atteation to the state of the constitu- 
tion. If, as is often the case, it has 
been preceded or accompanied with 
slight coughs and pains in the side, a 
blister should be immediately applied 
to the part, and a dose of upium given 
at night; but should the bowels have 
been costive tor a day or two preced- 
ing it, an aperient medicine to pro- 
cure two or three stools, ought cer- 
tainly to precede it. p. 20. 


I have, too unfortunately, had seve- 
ral opportunities of wituessing the 
effects produced by copious blood- 
letting in cases apparently similar, 
which, when it has not proved fatal, 
has always prolonged the disease to 
a great extent, and rendered the pa- 
tient subject to rheumatic complaints, 
disorders of the stomach, and a long 
train of chronic infirmities. 

The remedy which, in preference 
to any other, I am disposed to recome 
mend for the suppression of Hamop- 
tysis, isan emetic, which, contrary to 
the opinion generally euteriained of 
its effect, checks the discharge, and 
if it does not prevent its return, at 
least prolongs the intervals of its re- 
currence. ‘This remedy has been 
recommended by others, but in gene- 
ral with so much diffidence, and on 
such slender grounds, that practitio~ 
ners in general have been afraid of 
trusting to its operation, Many per- 
sons approve of giving such medicines 
as are calculated to produce sickness 
and nausea, because this lowers the 
circulation, the idea of increased vas- 
cular action being inseparably con- 
nected in their minds with hemor- 
rhage from the lungs. I wish it to 
be clearly understo..d, however, that 
the practice I mean to recommend, 
is not the use of nauseating doses 
of medicines, but of such doses, and 
of such medicines as have the power 
of producing actual vomiting, it being 
this action, and not the nausea, on 
which I rely for the suppression of 
the discharge. 

Nauseating doses of medicines do 
sometimes appear to succeed in stop- 
ping it, but not always, and have no 
influence ia ebviating the disposition 
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to a return; but vomiting has the 
power of checking it when present, 
and produces such a change in the 
systein as frequently to prevent a 
recurrence of the complaint; this is 
so far from being received as an ap- 
proved remedy, that the generality of 
practitioners consider it tu be the 
most likely means of aggravating the 
disorder, alledging as a ground of 
objection to its use, that the action 
of vomiting by the violence of its 
operation, determines the blood with 
greater force to the lungs, and must 
therefore have a ‘tendency to bring 
on the discharge. 

I will not pretend to deny that 
there is an appearance of plausibility 
in this kind of reasoning, but it is a 
question to be decided by facts, not 
by arguments; and if it be found 
that vomiting does actually suppress 
this kind of hemorrhage with safety 
and certainty, it is no objection to the 
practice that it is not conformable to 
the theory we have formed of its ope- 
ration. 

As to the kind of emetic, where 
the bleeding is very alarming, half 
a drachm of zinc. vitriolat. as being 
most expeditious in its action, may 
be preferred, but shou.d the bleeding 
not be urgent, a grain of the antim. 
tartar, with a scruple of pulv. ipecac. 
will answer the purpose better; there 
is some degree of uncertainty in the 
action of aj} metallic emetics, I have 
sometimes given half a drachm of 
zinc. vitriol. without the least sickness 
or vomiting being produced, though 
it in general operates instantane- 
ously. I have likewise given the 
cuprum vitriolat. combined with tar- 
tar emetic, which has acted some- 
times with moderation, and at other 
times with severity. I[pecacuanha by 
itself is hardly to be depended upon, 
and the combination of that medicine 
with tartrite of antimony, I have as- 
certained to be the most eligible of 
any. 
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T am come now to that part of my 
treatise from which all theory must 
be excluded, the question being sim- 
ply this: Are emetics safe and bene~ 
ficial, or are they not? This question 
was many years ago proposed by Dr. 
Cullen, in allusion to an assertion of 
Dr. Bryan Robinson, who first recom- 
mended them, and with whose au- 
thority | shall begin, He enumerates 
sixteen cases of hemoptysis in which 
they were employed.' pp. 22-25. 

From these cases, we select that 
which the author considers of most 
importance : 

The ninth case related by this au- 
thor is still more interesting, and 
therefore I shall give it without 
abridgment in his own words. 

“ A man of about twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight years of age, was, in 
the year 1732, after a fever, seized 
with spitting of blood, which conti- 
nued on him about two years; during 
this time he had a cough, his spittle 
was tinged with blood, and of a brick 
color, and upon going out into the 
cold,* or using any violent exercise, 
the blood came away clear, but in no 
large quantity. This kept him low, 
and he grew emaciated. In the 
month of June or July, 1734, the 
accident of a jolt in a coach brought 
on the spitting with violence, which 
continued for half a quarter of an 
hour, during which time, every half 
minute he threw up large mouthfuls 
of blood with a little cough. He was 
then bled in the arm, and the spitting 
of blood ceased, but returned again 
towards the next morning with greater 
violence, arid he threw up a large 
quantity: he was bled in the arm 
again, but the spitting did not cease. 
Then the surgeon proposed taking 
Eaton’s styptic, but this was disap- 
proved of, and a vomit of ipecacuan- 
ha was ordered. At the beginning 
of the operation there came up a 
large quantity of black extravasated 


? Vide Observations on the Virtues and Operations of Medicines, by Bryan 


Robinson, M. D. page 146. 


* It may not be impertinent to make aremark on this part of the history, “ going 


ont into the cold,” brought it on. 


Now exposure to the cold, would be the best 
method of checking it, if it were produced by arterial action. 














blood, and afterwards some blood 
more clear; but towards the end of 
the operation, the discharge of blood 
ceased, and the water caine up clear. 
He took the like vomit on the follow- 
ing day, and three times a week for 
a fortnight or three wecks afterwards, 
and twice a week for two or three 
weeks more; during this time he 
drank spa water, and his diet was 
roast mutton and white meats, and a 
pint of claret every day. He is now 
alive and in good health, and never 
had any spitting of blood since the 
taking of the first vomit, and when 
he does happen to take cold, is not 
so apt to be affected with a cough as 
he used to be before.” pp. 26 - 28. 
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Tue Author of this Work has 
discharged the office announced 
in his titie, by affording the stu- 
dent of Scripture a complete, and 
at the same time, a brief, account 
of the contents ef the Bible in all 
its parts and chapters. The writer 
gives a comprehensive view of the 
subjects, and a short analysis of 
every book in the Old and New 
Testaments; with an account of 
the Author of each, and of the 
time and circumstances in which 
the inspired pages were penned ; 
dividing the sacred volume (ac- 
cording to its natural order,) into 
a survey of the Pentateuch, the 
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historical Records, the doctrinal 
Books, and the prophetical Wri- 
tings: and dividing the New Tes- 
tament into the historical or the 
Gospels, with the Acts, the Epis- 
tolary and Prophetical parts; with 
an enumeration of, and reference 
to, the parables and miracles of 
our Saviour. A few extracts will 
best display the mode in which 
Mr. Jones treats his several sub- 
jects: and the perusal will evince 
that his design has been devotional 
utility, and earnest desire to give, 
by a compendious commentary 
on the Sacred Volume, not only 
an understanding of Divine Reve- 
lation, but likewise to excite a 
spirit of piety and lead to a practi- 
cal improvement in the study he 
enforces. In the exposition of the 
Revelations, Mr. Fasper’s ideas 
are adopted as explanatory of 
those Prophecies which recent 
events have been supposed to elu- 


cidate. The following passage we 
extract from the illustration of 
Isaiah : 


Isaiah’s manner of writing is inimi+ 
tably sublime and beautiful: his style 
is smooth, lucid, and forcible: his 
images grand, elegant, and majestic’; 
often borrowed from kings and courts 
with which he was familiar. Does 
he describe the effects of sin? It is 
like the piercing of a sword. Does 
he administer comfort? It is as oint- 
ment poured forth. His grand theme 
is the Saviour of the world. No 
Evangelist could speak more glorious 
things, or treat in a plainer manner 
of Christ’s character and kingdom 
than does Isaiah. His descriptions 
are often so minute and copivus, that 
they look more like history of things 
past than predictions of things to 
come. le far exceeds all the pro« 
phets in his views of Jesus. In 
speaking of the Jews’ deliverance 
from bondage, and coming with sing- 
ing into Sion, he looks through this 
to the eternal redemption of Christ, 
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till his sou) is enraptured with his 
subject. And whilst he is animae 
ting Israel with prospects of their 
temporal deliveranres, he has such 
bright views of the great et day, 
that he loses sight of the shadows, 
drops the allegory, and speaks plainly 
of Christ’s kingdom.  p. 96. 


We shall now proceed to notice 
some lines from the commentary 
on St. Paul’s epistle to Titus, part 
the second, p. 122, speaking of 
“the faithful discharge of the 
gospel ministry’—Mr, Jones thus 
expresses himself. 


Bishops and pastors are here di- 
rected how to instruct men and 
women, the aged and the young, the 
bond and the free. The duties of all 
ranks and ages are plainly laid down; 
and as all pastors are bound to inculcate 
these duties, those to whom the duties 
belong are equally bound to perform 
the same. Obedience to our rulers 
and to our God, is to be constantly in- 
sisted upon; and great care should 
be .aken that all christian duties are 
enforced on gospel grounds, according 
to the rules here laid betoreus. It 
can answer no end to insist on the 
duty, while the principle is neglected. 
Faith alone can produce the fruits of 
righteousness. None but those who 
love God will keep his command- 
ments. We must live in grace if we 
wouid live unto holiness. While mi- 
nisters are insisting upun duties, they 
should show, according to the Scrip- 
tures, that the grace which bringeth 
salvation will alone teach us to deny 
ungodliuess and worldly lusts, and to 
live soberly, and righteously, and 
godiy ; end that nothing but a sense 
of the kindness, love, and mercy of 
God our Saviour, in justifying us by 
grave, can effectuali'y incime our 
hearts to the obedience of Christ and 
of our governors. Chap. 3, 4. 


Our limits do not admit of fur- 
ther extracts. 








REMARKS ON METHODISM : 
Intended to show its Discordance 





Remarks on Methodism. 








IN Ci RTAIN BOINTS, WITH 
THE GOSPEL OF JFSUS CHRIST 
By a Minister of the Church of 
England. 

*« All Errors, Sects, and Heresies, as 
they are mixed with some inferior truths, 
to make them the more passable to others ; 
so do they usually owe their original to 
some eminent Truths, (either misunder- 
stood or misapplied) whereby they become 
less discernible to their own Teachers ; 
whence itis that such Teachers, both de- 
ceive, and are deceired.”— Bishop Saunder- 
son's Preface to his Sermons, 

LONDON: 
Rivington, 1813, pp. 245. Svo, 
Pr. 7s. 6d. 
Smith, Printer. 

Wruar is Methodism? is a - 

! s ques 
tion to which such a variety of 
answers may be given, that the first 
duty of its assailants or defenders 
should be to define the meaning 
which they affix to a term so com- 
prehensive. It sometimes is used 
to stigmatize all dissent from the 
Church of England; sometimes 
confined to the followers of Mr. 
Wesley, who alone voluntarily as- 
sumed it; and at others, is most 
unworthily employed to reprobate 
or ridicule the glow of heart-felt 
piety in every sect or party. When 
our Author uses the term, it is in 
neither ot these senses ; but he ap- 
plies it to all those, whether within 
or without the pale of the Estab- 
lished Church, who make impulse 
and feeling the criterion of the 
Christian character; who establish 
faith on the ruins of morality ; and 
who level all distinctions of good- 
ness by a common stignia of univer- 
sal and complete depravity, which 
leaves mankind in a state of the most 
abject degradation wud with a pros- 
pect of unutterable horror, unless 
they are raised by a miracle toa 
place of safety—to an ark in which 
they are to sail smoothly and with 


Remarks on 


godlike composure in the midst of 
the tempests that are sweeping to 
inevitable destruction the rest of, 
their equally meritorious but wn- 
elected breibren. ‘To expose the 
folly and danger of the tenets of 
this numerous and increasing body, 
is the object of this mister. Ilis 
work consists of eight chapters, 
which are for the most part employ- 
ed in exposing their views of conver- 
sion, of the inefficiency of goodaess, 
and of the presumptuons hopes 
which they excite in the breasts of 
dying sinners. 

if all men are dead in trespasses 
and sins—unable to think justly or 
act rightly—if nothing but a mira- 
cle can turn the mind to begin the 
christian course, and if the power of 
that miracle is as irresistible as it is 
independent of exertion—to what 
end are the mighty efforts of Metho- 
dism directed? Where is the bene- 
volence of exciting and alarming 
those, whose. perdition will be 
deepened in horror by offers they 
could not embrace? Where is the 
rationality of calling men to repent- 
ance, when in the same breath they 
are told they cannot repent ? 

Let this difficulty be passed by, 
and it is asked, by what means can 
aman know that he is im the path 
which conducts him to immortal 
life? The answer is certain ; inward 
feelings supernaturally excited; a 
miraculous change of heart; a re- 
newal of the mind by irresistible 
agency. What can be more fear- 
fully uncertain ?- How can the natu- 
ral aod spiritual emotion be distin- 
guished! How can the best of 
mankind be for a moment free from 
apprehensions ? The good who have 
never given way to violent passions, 
nor have been impelled by frantic 
emotions into the excesses of guilt, 
are not liable to those convulsive 
pangs, and that furious ardor of 
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sensation, which tear the soul and 
darken the imagination of the chil- 
dreu of vice. {t is not, therefore, 
for them to rave in despair, or to 
dissolve in raptures which those 
only are permitted to experience, 
who have -first plunged into the 
mire of corruption, and then washed 
themselves in the blood of Jesus. 
What are the consequences of such 
a creed! Presumption and . des- 
pair. 

These observations, our author 
thinks most strikingly exemplified in 
the accounts given by the Evange- 
lical Magazine (the organ of the 
Calvinistic Methodists,) and by its 
editor, in his Villace Sermons &c., 
of the obituaries of those who have 
lived the vilest of sinners, aud died 
the happiest of saints: who wal- 
lowed in guilt till they reached the 
verge of Perdition, and were then 
snatched in triumph to Paradise ; 
who rose in a moment to all the 
dignity of conscious virtue, and 
could pray in their last moments 
for their poor deluded friends who 
were trusting in the fililhy rags of 
their own righteousness, and fool- 
ishly and impiously feigning that 
the God of holiness was better plea- 
sed with attempts at benevolence 
and virtue, however humble, than 
with vice, however destructive 
and degrading. 

The familiarity with which these 
persons speak of the Almighty; the 
farcical mode in which they express 
the ardor of their affection fora 
Being to whom they ought to bow 
with awe and veneration; the arro- 
gance with which they pretend to 
penetrate the plans of the Unsearch- 
able, and the ease with which they 
connect the most solemn subjects 
with the ordinary events of life ; have 
tended too much to bring pure and 
vital religion into contempt. To 
admit ¢heir raptures and triumphs, 
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reason must be annihilated, morali- 
ty degraded, and human nature 
painted in the most gloomy colors; 
but pure undefiled religion touches 
with gentle tragsport all the springs 
of life; takes reason for its basis 
and charity for its end; tends at 
once to make men virtuous, and by 
the exercise of virtue to conduct its 
votaries before the throne of God, 
and to glorify them in his bright- 
ness. 

Such are the sentiments, conden- 
sed and geueralised, of the work 
before us. In analysing, we have 
left no room for extracting. Of 
many of the absurdities exposed, we 
believe the most sensible of the Me- 
thodists are already ashamed; we 
trust they will not disdain to learn 
from an adversary, and that he will 
not be blind to the improvements 
they have effected in society, not- 
withstanding the imperfections of 
their creed, the enthusiasm of 
their emotions, and the imprudence 
of their language. 


—. eS 


THE BATTLES OF 
Talavera, Salamanca, Vittoria, and the 
Pyrenees. 
WITH OTHER POEMS. 
By Ricwanp Pearson, Jun. 
© Nil Claudia non perficient manus. ’- 
LONDON: 
Cowie, 1813. pp. 48. 8vo. Pr. Ss. 
Maiden, Printer. 


MCR. 


An Advertisement tells us that 


The greater part of the following 
Poems have already appeared in seve- 
ral of the London and Provincial Pa- 
pers. They are now re-published with 
additions. 

London, 
September 14th, 1813, 


The author's qualifications for 


poetry will be apparent in one 
sufficing specimen : 


Pearson’s Poems. 


THE BATTLE OF TALAVERA. 


“ Semper honos, nomenque tuum, lau- 
desque manebunt.” VIRG. 
Shall I, unskilld to sweep the vocal 
lyre, [aspire ? 
To sing thy praise, great WELLINGTON, 
Jn loftier strains, on Pegaséan wing, 
Sure nobler Poets shall thy glories sing. 
And yet, tho’ unadorn’d my humble lays, 
Shall I be silent in the Warrior’s praise? 
Forbid it, Gratitude, that tells the wise, 
Tis not the gift, but the intent, we prize. 
Strike, lovely Seraph | strike the tremb- 
ling lyre, spire. 
My soul transport, and every verse in- 
Come, tender Sympathy, iu robes of grey, 
Come, honest Praise, to worth your tri- 
butes pay; [dant bays, 
And thou, fair Vict'ry, wreath’d with ver- 
we dignity, exalt my lays. 
mbition! thou insatiate fiend, ac- 
curs’d, 
How hard to gratify thy fev’rish thirst ! 
The satisfaction of thy lawless fame, 
Like fuel added to the raging flame, 
But more increases thy unbounded 
aim: 
For would the universe, by thee possess’d 
Content the wishes of thy craving breast? 
This urg’d the haughty Maceponian’s 
hand 
To vanquish Asia, and enslave her land : 
And, having gain’d whole worlds, in tears 
deplore, [more. 
That, cong’ring all, he could not conquer 
'Twas this that fir'd the mighty Casar’s 
soul 
To subject Briratn to unjust control. 
’Twas not enough for his all-grasping 
hand 
To check the insults of the Belgic land; 
To form the glories of a Ca#sar’'s name, 
And bound the wishes ofa tyrant’s aim, 
Whole nations must consent their rights 
to yield, [field, 
And millions perish in th’ embattled 
This bade the Ruler of misguided 
FRANCE 
Invade Hispanta with an impious lance, 
*T was not sufficient to usurp a throne, 
And seize one kingdom that was not his 
own: [spear, 
To crown the wishes of his phrenazied 
Whole nations must at once in chains ap- 
pear. pp. 11-12. 


Each poem is preceded by ‘a 
short account of the battle it 
describes. 
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Dr. Pouqueville’s Travels. 


TRAVELS IN THE MOREA, 
ALBANIA, AND OTHER PARTS 
OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
Comprehending a general description 
of those Countries; their Produc- 
tions ; the manners, customs, and 
commerce of the Inhabitants: 

a Comparison between the an- 
cient and present state of 
Greece; and an histor- 
ical and geographical 
description of the 
Ancient Epirus. 

By F. C. POUQUEVILLE, M. D. 
Member of the Commission of Arts 
and Sciences, dc. 
Translated from the French 
By ANNE PLUMPTRE, 
Illustrated with Engravings. 
LONDON: 

Colburn, 1813. 4to. pp. 482. 
pr. 2l. 2s. 
Taylors, Printers. 


Dr. PouguEVILtr, the author 
of the original work which Miss 
PLuMpTRE has exercised her 
powers in translating, left France 
in the capacity of Physician to the 
Commission of Arts and Sciences, 
destined to accompany the army 
on its disastrous Expedition into 

pt. Fortunately for bim, the 
loss of health compelled him to re- 
turn from the scene of horror ;—on 
his way to Italy he was captured 
by a Corsair from Tripoli, and de- 
tained for three years in a state of 
captivity: during which period, 
however, he had opportunities of 
visiting the places and scenes which 
he has here pictured, with all the 
vividness of enthusiasm. ‘To a mind 
endowed with the common sensi- 
bilities of nature, the woods, and 
mountains, and vallies, of Greece, 
once peopled by the bravest, the 
most eloquent, and the most refined 
of our species,—once consecrated 
by the loveliest fictions of luxurious 
fancy, as the glorious temple of the 
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immortals, but now desolate and 
forsaken in all the cold beauty of 
death, excite associations the most 
varied, pathetic, sacred, and en- 
chanting. Here our author lingers 
with a fond delight, which causes 
him to pass his own adventures in 
silence. He communicates the fol- 
lowing curious particulars of the 
Literature of this degraded coun- 
try ; once the fountain, from which 
knowledge flowed in pure and co- 
pious streams, to cheer regions the 
most distant. 


Let us now proceed to examine the 
actual state of knowledge among the 
Greeks. In the seminaries of France 
there are at the present moment ma- 
ny young men of this nation worthy 
of laying a foundation for the restor- 
ation of their country, by the revival 
of literature and the sciences: nor are 
there wanting in Greece itself, people 
endowed with knewledge, that would 
not disgrace any part of Baro e. Many 
speak and write the ancient language 
with a purity, worthy of the most bril- 
liant pan of Athens. From these 
men we must date the #ra when we . 
may venture to talk of literature 
among the modern Greeks. Till this 
period the books, which came from 
the presses of Vienna, were rather 
calculated to perpetuate ignorance, 
than to open a brighter career toa 

eople, victims of the faults of their 
forefathers. They were, commonly, 
dull rhapsodies, bad grammars, cate- 
chisms, long sermons, ascetical books, 
and the like. In some translations of 
our best French writers, which have 
lately been undertaken by the Grecks, 
they have succeeded extremely well. 
Telemachus, and Rollin’s Ancient Hist- 
ory, are the first works that come 
under this description. Bossuet’s Exr- 
position of the Doctrines of the Catholic 
Church, and Tissot’s Advice with re- 
gard to Health, do no less credit to 
those by whom they were selected ; 
but all are not deserving of equal 
praise. Sume works of Lieutaud are 
wholly useless, not to say dangerous, 
to those, by whom they are studied, 
Then there are the Thousand and One 
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Nights, with Mother Goose's Tales, 
and the Magazine Ser Children. 

Very lately a few mathematical 
works have apienred. and some treat- 
ises on physics, but no one reads them ; 
for, in this uh: Appy country, among a 
great majority of the !: vhabiti ints, there 
is acread of informing themselves, 
and I have even heard Grex 
of Fontenelle’s Worlds as a very re- 
pret nsible book.? Robinson Crusoe 
is considered with a scarcely Jess sus- 
licious eye, although in the trans- 
ation this excellent work is mutilated 
in many places, beginning with a 
kind of B/uve-beard tale, in a manner, 
which almost renders the who wle ridi- 
culous. Marmorstel and Voltaire are 
the two authors who are the most 
read of all that have been translated, 
and it is not one of the least extra- 
ordinary among the contradictions of 
character so prevalent in all countries 
and in all classes of mankind, that the 
Tnquisition never presumed to touch 
the works of these writers. The fate 
of the translator of Anacharsis, of 
that immortal work, which will live 
as long as the French language itself, 
above “all, must not be passed ever. 
This unfortunate writer, at the very 
moment when he began to print h 
work, was delivered up by the court 
of Vienna to the divan, who struck 
off his head. Notwithstanding this 
dreadful example, a Greek has 
been found courageous enough to 
brave death and continue the work of 
his friend, and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that in spite of the persecutions 
he experiences, he will complete so 
laudable an underiaking.* pp. 166,-7. 

The cause stranee and 
pitiable ee hibition arises princip: il- 
ly, Dr. P. thinks, from a miserabi 
perio diced oak, printes lin Modern 
Greek at Vi ienna ; by the pestifer- 
ous influence of which, the trans- 
lator of Anacharsis was decapitated, 
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? This work, translated by 
stantinop! Animal Magneti 


Dr. Pouqueville’s 


Travels 


and the works of Voltaire receive 
all due encouragement. He sug- 
gests the great advantages likely to 
arise from the establishment of a 
rival review—and as we think the 
proposal at once reasonable and 
romantic, we trust a time will arrive 
when Atheus shall rival Britain in 
its critical productions, and the 
principles of dignified morality, 
ten rpered freedom, and good taste, 
shail be propagated from the groves 
of the Academy, and the heights of 
Parnassus. 

A large portion of the work is 
occupied with a minute account of 
Constantinople, and of the prisons 
of the Seven Towers, in which our 
author was confined, and from 
which he escaped to tell their se- 
erets. The situation of this wretch- 
ed despotism, groaning beneath its 

tinsel trappings, excites our pity 
and contempt. The secrets of its 
internal wretchedness have long 
been told; and if it excites the 
iger feeling of indignation, it is 
Only irom the tender remembrance 
of those beautiful regions, whose 
sanctity it has profaned, and all 
whose energies it has palsied, by 
the deadly stroke which deprived 
them of their freedom. 

he work is illustrated and ad- 
orned with a map and several 
pi ates, ond consists, as we have al- 
ready hinted, more in 2p account 
of the places visited by the author, 
than his own personal adventures. 
We are not called wpon to sympa- 
thise in his he or to Tegale 
with him in his repasts; nor are 
we treated with anecdotes which he 
read or thought of in his jouruey- 
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rika, was denounced to the patriarch of Con- 
Lh 


invention of Balloons, both which the 


‘Translator describes in his Notes, were particularly reprebated. 


2 Respecting this work some farther ini 
the Notes attached to Lord Byron's Childe 


formation may be obtained by referring to 
Harold, p. 186, 8vo edition. 





in the Morea, Albania, &c. 


ings. There isa description, by 
no means flattering, of the Sultan’s 
gardens and Summer Harem, in 
which Dr. P. severely ceusures the 
fancies of our lively country-woman, 
Lady M. Montague. We shill 
conclude by extracting a passage 
that will convey a good idea of the 
manner and materials of the French 
Physician : 


I quitted this dismal garden, this 
kiosque of Hassan Pasha, perfectly 
undeceived as to the chimeras, with 
which my imagination had beex pre- 
viously filled. I had formerly read 
the letters of Lady Montague, and I 
serious!y believed that I was to find 
walls incrusted with emeralds and 
sapphires, parterres enamelled with 
flowers, in short the voluptuous pal- 
ace of Armida. I could not heip, 
therefore, making use of some pretty 
strong expressions in venting my 
spleen against this lady : her account 
is indeed drawn from the sources 
furnished by her own brilliant imag- 
ination. Jaques however came, and 
in some degree dissipated my ill-hu- 
mor by saying that ne had procured 
the keys of the summer harem; and 
as the women were not there, the sul- 
tan being at that time at Bechik- 
Tasch, we might go and see their 
apartments. We were transported; 
and this time my companion Fornier, 
though he had more than once charg- 
ed me with being too adventurous, 
was no less eager than myself. We 
quitted the burning garden, then, to 
visit the harem.—The harem of the 
sultan ! the promised paradise !—here 
indeed it was impossible that we 
should not be enchanted! Lady Mon- 
tague was now about to triumph. 

n leaving the garden I cust my 
eyes once more towards the column, 
the only object that I quitted with re- 
gret. I descended the slope, along 
which the absolute monarch bends 
his steps when he honors with his 

resence the beauties consecrated to 

is caprices; I examined these iron 
gates, these masses of brass, these 
— by which they are shut up from 
the world, I casta last look towards that 
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solitary palace where lives the great 
king, surrounded by the apparatus of 
terror, which follows him every where, 
—I thoughtof the adulation, of the 
fatiguing homage, of which he is the 
object, —of the walls, mouldering 
away by time,—of the golden prisons, 
—of the wretched existence of a 
prince, entrenched in his capital, sur- 
rounded with 5 wherever he 
goes,—I thought of the subterranean 
passages by the side of his kiosque, 
through which he might be, at any 
moment, driven by terror,—I thought 
of the cares, the cmb 
government, agitated by war, by dis- 
sensions, and revolts; —all these 
things were pdssing in my mind, and 
I was strongly deprecating the misery 
of such a lite, when the first door of 
the harem was opened. 

Had a single black eunuch been 
now at his post, a poniard might have 
been the only satisiaction our curiosity 
would have received; but these peo- 

le were, fortunately, allat Bechik- 

Tasch in attendance upon their vic- 
tims. Notwithstanding this, Mon- 
sieur Jaques recommensed silence to 
us, permitting me, however, to take 
any notes upon the spot that I might 
wish. We were introduced by the 
gate I have already mentioned, called 
Kutchuk-Harem-Capoussi : the enor- 
mous size of the key and the noise 
made by the gate grating on its hing- 
es, united with the solitude and sa- 
credness of the place, seemed at first 
to strike us all with a sort of awe. A 
second door, which was of wood, and 
not more than a dozen feet from the 
first, then presented itself: this our 
guide opened, but shut it again imme- 
diately, because le perceived some 
Turks in the interior of the court; he 
even thought it prudent to make us 
retire into a part of the building where 
the female slaves are lodged, and keep 
us concealed there a while. 

This building occupies a part of the 
space comprised between the two 
doors; but as the entrance to it is in 
the interior of the court, we were 
obliged to force a shutter and get in 
by a window upon the ground floor. 
While we were waiting here I examin- 
ed the apartment of the female slaves, 
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which is upon the first floor. Itisa 
vast gallery three hundred feet in 
length, forty-five in breadth, -and 
twenty in height, witha range of win- 
dows on each side, and divided down 
the whole length by a double row of 
closets, painted some red, some blue, 
some white, forming two distinct 
ranges one above the other, and in 
these the slaves keep whatever pro- 
perty they have. Near the win- 
dows are little spaces surrounded with 
a balustrade three feet high, and fur- 
nished with sofas, on which the Oda- 
liscas sleep, in parties of fifteen each. 
Between them and the range of clos- 
ets runs a corridor, or walk, six feet 
wide, which goes all round the gallery. 
As the doors of some of the closets 
were open, curiosity led me to ex- 
amine the treasures within ; but 
some miserable garments of Aleppo 
stuff gave me no high idea of the 
splendor of the Odaliscas. I pitied 
their fate, however, very sincerely, 
when, on calculating the number of 
compartments, I perceived that there 
was provision made for lodging three 
hundred and fifty women; and thus 
packed together, the idea of the me- 
phitic vapors with which it must 
then be filed, notwithstanding the 
height of the ceiling, struck me irre- 
sistibly. Ateach end of the gallery is 


a staircase, closed above by a sort of 


folding trap-doors, which trom their 
weight are difficult to be raised. They 
are fastened with iron bars across 
them instead of locks. Some tapers 
of yellow wax, in candlesticks which 
are hung up very high, throw a gloom 
rather than a light over this abode, in 
perfect conformity with the wretched 
purpose to which it is destined. 
pp. $29,-31. 

The plates are as follow : 

View of the Town and port of Nava- 
rin.— The Map.—Summer Encampment 
of the Morean Shepherds. —View of the 

own of Hydra, in the Island of Hydra, 
—View of the Castle of the Seven Tow- 
ers at Constantinople.—The Field of 
the Dead.— The Meadow of Boioukdey- 


rt.—An Albanian Soldier—A Reis of 


Barbary, p. sii. 


The Modern Antique. 


THE MODERN ANTIQUE : 
OR THE MUSE IN THE 
COSTUME OF QUEEN ANNE, 
S Admit me of your crew.” 

MILTON. 
LONDON: 
Pople, 1813. 8vo. 
pr. 12s. bds. 
Pople, Printer. 


pp. 316. 


From the preface to this work, 
which is of considerable length, we 
select a passage, explanatory of the 
title of the book ; the rest of this 
initial address consists of a state- 
ment of the author’s motives for 
writing. 

Lest the Author's intention in adopt- 
ing the capricious title to his Work, of 
‘The Modern Antique, or the Muse in 
the Costume of Queen Anne,’ be liable 
to misconstruction, as though he pre- 
sumed to exalt himself among the ce- 
lebrated wits of the British Augustan 
Age, it may be proper further to ob- 
serve that the idea of affixing that title 
to his work, suggested itself through a 
very different, not to say opposite, mo- 
tive: namely, that by professing him- 
self merely a disciple of a tormer 
school of poetry, he might prevent the 
expectation and consequent disappoint- 
ment, of novelty; (the rage for which 
has of late not only been so univers- 
ally excited, but likewise so frequently 
gratified by the ingenious productions 
of contemporary writers) and thus by 
al appropriate title, prepare the public 
for the appearance of his antiquated 
Goddess among her more modish sis- 
ters, the present fashionable daughters 
of Mnemosyne and Jupiter. 

He is aware it may be urged that 
the title of Modern Antique is less ap- 
plicable to the stomacher of Queen 
Anne, than to the Muse’s costume of 
the present day, in as much as Queen 
Elizabeth is the senior of Queen Anne ; 
(since contemporaries have thought 
proper to decorate their Muses with 
the ruff of the former sovereign;) not 
having sufficiently weighed this im- 
portant objection, he must leave it to 
the antiquary to determine how far 
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the appellation more properly applies 
to either, and the priority of their res- 
pective wardrobes. pp. Xvi, XVili. 

If the reader be not satisfied by 
these reasons, tant pis pour lui, we 
must candidly confess that we can- 
not help him to any better. We 
will not, however, any longer de- 
tain him in the porch, but introduce 
him into the temple. On our first 
entrance we are greeted with Odes 
to Haydn, to St. Cecilia’s day, an 
Epithalamium, an Ode on Genius, 
&c. As it is impossible to form a 
fair judgment of a poem at length, 
and especially of Lyric poetry, by 
the perusal of detached passages, 
we decline extracting any lines from 
these odes, but invite the reader to 
ransack with us the PoRT-FOoLIo, 
whence we shall endeavour to make 
a draft of some recruits for our 
columns. 


On Music HEARD AT A DISTANCE. 
Hark ! hark! the source of harmony 
From fiction’s airy precipice, 
Distilling drops the magic sound ; 
Now murm'ring loud in swelling notes, 
Now soft and still more softly glides, 
Till ripling down the mighty steep, 
The notes dispersing as they flow, 

And modulating in the wind, 
Resign their plaintive dying breath. 

Notso yon gushing torrent falls ; 
Prone from the promontory’s brow 
The tumbling headlong biliows roll, 
Abruptly dash’d from crag to crag, 
Till fathoming the precipice, 
They form a common rivulet. p- 68. 

On a Rainy Day. 
Fair Nature in tears, 
More lovely appears, 
As seeming to borrow 
Fresh charms from her sorrow; 
Behold her lamenting, 
Thus bitterly venting, 
For ev’ry mishap, 
For every flaw, 
For every gap, 
That saddens her law. p- 84, 


Isn’t this pretty? ‘Though so 
exquisite a bijou must inevitably 
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suffer, even by a comparison with 
one of Dean Swift's most labored 
productions, we cannot but confess 
it reminded us of 

In amaze, 

Lost I gaze. 

Can my eyes 

Reach thy size? &c. 

We add the following poem : 


Tue Sout’s Disease. 
Though sure no friend to Vice, I would 
detect 
The jargon of her foes, who aid her cause : 
Who, with each -meretriciou charm of 
speech, [bliss ; ‘— 
Presume that Virtue can command all 
A vague insinuation often felt [proach ; 
By downecast worth—an imiirect re- 
Which, though not aim’d at inuocence, 
recoils {a shade. 
With force on whom misfortunes throw 
Still more L would detect her seeming 


foes, 
Who, with unfeeling and nefarious rant, 
Iusuit the lapses of humanity ; 
Who Virtue’s license most licentious nse ; 
Whose pleasure is to pain, and still to 
rove [to cure, 
The wounds of Nature they ne’er seek 
Alike on physical and moral health, 
The mind as body’s happiness depends; 
Both, oft declining, ask the aid of art, 
Life's formidable evils to resist.— 
This axiom once admitted by mankind, 
The soul's physicians would by science 
rise 
To comprehend the mental maladies ; 
Bid convalescent Vice to Virtue turn, 
And spare the Executioner much pains. 
This, mountebanks and empirics ia 
grace 
(Quacks of religion and morality,) 
Ne’er dreaming—with presuming igno- 
rance 
Their dose administer to sick and sane ; 
And pouring forth invective with grim- 
ace, [heart, 
With desperate stimulus inflame the 
And to perdition hurry on the soul, 
pp. 257, 9% 
From a number of “ Epigrams” 
we select the following 
On THE VULGAR. 
* How are the vulgar from their betters 
known !” 
“By asking questions these would let 
alone.” p- 296. 


* “ And peace, O Virtue, peace is all thy own.” 
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On Sryve. 
O may my varied lay of mirth or spleen 
Be govern’d ever, and stili flow between 
Th’ insipid innocence of Gessner’s style, 
And rancor of a furious Caurchill’s bile. 
p- 285. 





LEAVES OF LAUREL ; 

OR NEW PROBATIONARY ODES, 
for the 
VACANT LAUREATSHIP. 
COLLECTLD AND EDITED 
By Q. Q. ann W. W. 
“Yet once more, Oh ye Laurels!” 
MILTON, 
LONDON : 
Becket, 1813. 8vo. pp. 24. pr. 3s. 
Bulmer, Printer. 


“Te Index to the Odes” pre- 
sents the initials of those authors, 
whom the Editors ot this work in- 
tend to honor with their notice: 


INDEX TO THE ODEs. 


P e of Pinner: or the Suburban 
Cottage, by T. C.— Pleasures of Poetry, 
by W. R.—The Lay of the Last Laureat, 
by W. S.—** Man was made to Mourn,” 
by L—d B.— Middlesex Melodies, by T. 
M.—A Sonnet, by the Rev. W. L. B.— 
The Parish-Poet, by the Rev G. C.— 
* Hush a Bye! Baby Bye!” by W. W.— 
The Resurrection Travedy, by 8. 'T. C, 
—The Blessings of a Sineoure, by Kk. S. 
—A Poem on several Subjects, by the 
Honorable W. S.—The Movk and the 
Stranger, by M. G. L. 

We are informed that their real 
opinion of the “said euthors” must 
not be inferred from the playfulness 
of their imitations : 





As the Authors of the present Col- 
lection of Odes cannot intend to rend- 
er themselves ridiculous, so neither 
have the Editors any sinister intention 
of pointing their ridicule at the said 
Authors. If, on so serious an occasion, 
any thing can be considered as laugh 
able, it must be the Laureatship it- 
self; an office which, periaps, may 
not reflect much credit on the Donor 
or the Receiver. 





Leaves of Laurel. 


We take two specimens; of 
which, the first is meant to be char- 
acteristic of Mr. RoGers, and the 
other of Mak. WoRDSWORTH. 


With each word well-applied, and no 
thougit run to waste, 

(Or the bard, in this effort, his Inte bas 
disgraced) {for P—e 

Rose R—g—-s, and plaintively murmur’d 

A quietus, which made every candidate 
cry. 


“The fading moon-beams part from 
Pioner-green, [scene ; 
The misty dawn steals mournful o'er the 
No human step pervades the dubious 
gloom, {temb. 
But nature sorrows o’er the Laureat’s 
Pale hang the bay-leaves on their droop- 
ing stalk, [walk. 
And withering ivy strews his favorite 
The silent dews their fragrant life exhale, 
The wakening woodland feels the chilly 
gele ; [breathe, 
The stirring leaves a fancied requiem 
And the grass sighs for him who sleeps 
beneath. [soms feel 
“Then, in this isle, where patriot bo- 
Their owe embodied im the public weal, 
Can nerveless age, can glowing youth, 
deny 
One tearful tribute to the crave of P—e? 
P—e, who, eacv year, with new-plum’d 
praise could sing [less King!’ 
The matchless Consort, and the match- 
pp. 5, 6. 





“ A child so small, I cannot tell 

How suiali she was indeed, 

Met me, while watking in the dell, 

That's nigh to Pinner mead. 

She pull'd me by the coat ; and ob! 
She look’d, as if <he wishi’d I'd go, 
Where stood a cottage in the lane 
That borders upon Pinner piain. 

I went with her—and then she said, 
The Poet Laureat, P—e, is dead. 

* Ai me!” I answer'd sad; and so 
We reach’d the littie house of woe. 

“The wicker gate was open’d wide, 
The flowers were trodden down beside ; 
It look’d, as if some friend had past 
Eager on P—e to look his last. 

I know not—but I heav’d asigh— 
The little child stood weeping by. 

“ We enter’d at the cottage door, 
And saw the man who was no more, 
That child—I never will forsake her— 
Tho’ sueer’d at by the undertaker” - - - 
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bes - a pitiful sob here the story broke 
[tempted to scoff; 

And “bere hearted they felt who were 
There was something so good m the bard, 
yet so silly, [w villy nilly. 
That you lov’d himand laugh’d at him too, 
pp- 14, 15. 
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INQUIRY INTO THE 
NATURE OF THE TRADING 
AS A SCRIVENER, 

BY GEORGE ROSE, ESQ. 

Of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 
LONDON: 

Reed. 1813. Pr. 1s. 6d. 





Mr. Rose relates that a case 
having lately occurred, in which 
a solicitor was made a bankrupt 
under the title of a “‘ money scrive- 
ner,” a petition was presented by 
an adverse creditor to supersede 
the commission, on the ground 
that the solicitor did not come pro- 
perly under the appellation in ques- 
tion. The bankrupt laws, as most of 
our readers are aware, are appli- 
cable only to persons engaged in 
mercantile business, and do not 
comprehend attorneys, unless they 
have been in the habit of partici- 
pating in money transactions, to 
an extent that brings them under 
the designation of scriveners. The 
Chancellor having made a reference 
on the case in question, to the 
Commissioners of bankrupts, Mr. 
Rose has thought the point of 
interest sufficient to make it the 
subject of a pamphlet, in which he 
has given the definition of a scrive- 
ner by the Statute of 1623, and 
explamed (p. 7, 8.) the manner in 
which the progressive improvements 
of trade have led to a discon- 
tinuance of the exercise of this 


profession. In former ages, attor- 
neys in London, were, as they 
VOL. I: WN. Rev, 


still are, in small towns, the chief 
agents for the appropriation of 
the money of their clients; not 
only in their proper sphere’ of 
drawing law deeds, but in manag- 
ing the process of receipt and pay- 
ment in the capacity of a broker 
or banker. There were in those 
days, no government funds, and 
hardly any joint stock com- 
panies, to afford an open market 

for-the appropriation of loose sums 
of money; nor were the privileges 
assigned to bills of exchange at 
that time so clearly defined, or so 
well understood, as at present, 
The business formerly transacted 
by the money scrivener, is now 
shared among a variety of classes, 
particularly stock-brokers, _ bill- 
brokers and, as far as regards the 
deposit of money, among the 
bankers. That those classes all 
all under the operation of the 
bankrupt laws, is a point that 
needs no explanation ;—the diffi- 
culty is to define the length that 
an aitoruey must have gone in 
transactions of this nature, to bring 
himself into a similar predic ament. 
Mr. R, states at some length, (19 
et seqq.) the case of one Warren, 

a Dublin attorney, ia which the 
liability to the bankrupt laws, was 
disallowed. The mere receiving 
of another man’s money by an 
attorney, and the charge of a 
commission on the receipt, does 
not, it is admitted on all hands, 
constitute the person in question, 
a scrivener. It is necessary, in 
Mr. R.’s opinion, that the extent 
of these transactions should be 
such as to form the “ chief means 
of living to the party,” before he 
can be accounted a scrivener with- 
in the scope of the bankrupt laws, 
aud such appears to be the general 
uuderstanding of the question on 
the part of the profe ssion. 

NO. XI. 
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SCRIPTURE DIRECTORY : 


Or an attempt to assist the Unlearned 
Reader to understand 
THE GENERAL HISTORY AND 

LEADING SUBJECTS OF THE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. 

By THOMAS JONES, Curate of 

Creaton. 
The Fourth Edition. 

From a child thou hast known the 
Holy Scriptures, which are able to make 
thee wise unto salvation, through faith, 
which is in Christ Jesus. All Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness: that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works.—2 Tim. iii. 15, 16, 17. 

LONDON: 
Seeley. 1813. 8vo. pp. 162. Pr.4s.6d. 
Seeley, Printer. 


Tue object of the Author of this 
little work, is to facilitate the 
study of the Scriptures to those 
who have not the advantages of 
high cultivation of mind, but who 
ure equally capable of enjoying 
the unfading pleasures and rich 
consolations of the gospel, with 
the most refined and the most 
aspiring. In pursuance of this 
design, he goes regularly through 
the whole of the received Canon 
of holy writ, to analyse, simplify, 
and explain. He first presents to his 
readers, (among whom he is anxious 
to enumerate the young,) a state- 
ment of the order, design, and 
leading subjects of the ‘book to 
which his attention is directed ; 
a concise and summary view of 
the contents of each chapter fol- 
low ; and remarks, combining the 
principles of religion with the 
practice of goodness, close each 
article. A summary of the au- 
thentic records of the Life of 
the author is generally interwoven 
with the observations, which aim 
rather at simplicity than novelty. 
The Books of the Old Testament 


Jones’s Scripture Directory. 


are divided into those which con- 
tain the institutions of the Mo- 
saic dispensation and the records 
of the world in patriarchal ages— 
the Historical books from Joshua 
to Esther inclusive—the doctrinal, 
containing Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
and Canticles—and the Prophet- 
ical, embracing the remainder of 
the Jewish Scriptures. In like 
manner the New Testament is 
divided into Historical, containing 
the narratives of the progress of 
Christ and his inspired apostles ; 
Epistolary, comprising the Letters 
written by the latter to confirm and 
enlighten, and direct the newly 
established churches ; and Prophet- 
ic, exhibiting, in the lofty predic- 
tions of John, the miseries of the 
unbeliever, the triumph of Truth 
and Holiness, and the awful 
conclusion of all things earthly. 

We extract the “Introduction 
to the Epistles,” as a fair specimen 
of the sentiments, manner and de- 
sign, of the reverend author. 


The four evangelists laid the foun- 
dation of the christian system, and 
the apostles of Christ raised the 
superstructure. Both agree in set- 
ting forth the one glorious Saviour, 
and the one way of salvation through 
his blood and righteousness: yet 
the apostles dive deeper into the 
doctrines of Christ, and speak plainly 
and fully of what was more darkly 
and sparingly’revealed before. The 
christian church in its infancy was 
not capable of receiving at once the 
doctrines of Christ in all their splen- 
dor; therefore are they brought to 
view in a gradual manner. Jesus 
said to his disciples, “I have many 
things to say unto you, but ye can- 
not bear them now.” The office of 
Evangelists was somewhat different 
from that of Apostles, though em- 
ployed in the same great work. The 
Evangelists were appointed to write 
the life of Christ, to lay down the 
fundamental doctrines of the gospel, 
and to publish them abroad: but 
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the Apostles were more particularly 
the Ambassadors of Christ, and 
Stewards of the Mysteries of God; 
therefore it pleased the Father that 
the latter should more fully develope 
the doctrines of grace and the mys- 
teries of godliness. Very remarkable 
power attended their ministry: the 
gross darkness which covered the 
earth vanished before the light of 
their glorious doctrines; multitudes 
turned from idols to the living God; 
and the Saviour’s kingdom was es- 
tablished in spite of all opposition. 

There are in the epistles many 
important doctrines brought clearly 
to view, which were not expressly 
declared in the gospel, though impli- 
ed: but they are here handled in an 
argumentative manner; _ particularly 
the doctrines of original sin, justifica- 
tion by faith, imputed righteousness, 
the inward warfare between sin and 
grace in the regenerate, the final 
perseverance of the saints, the abro- 
gation of the ceremonial law, the 
harmony between the old and new 
testament, the use and benefits of 
the christiaa sacraments, with seve- 
ral prophecies of things then future, 
especially of the rise, reign, and 
downfal of Antichrist. 

Several of the epistles were address- 
ed to particular churches. Most of 
them were occasioned by some cir- 
cumstances attending those churches 
to which they were inscribed: and 
the state and character of the church 
addressed may be learned from the 
general tenor of the epistle. That 
at Corinth was divided; that at 
Galatia was disturbed by Judaizing 
teachers; and the case of the He- 
brews was cleaving to Moses. Yet 
are we by no means to conclude that 
the epistles were intended to be 
confined to those churches which 
first received them. No: they were 
designed by the Holy Ghost to be 
the rule of faith and practice to the 
church of God in alt ages. They 
belong to us and to our children 
equally with those that lived in the 
apostles’ days, whenever we are 
brought into similar circumstances. 
What God said to them ef truth and 
error, of obedience and rebellion, of 
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union and division, he saith also 
to us. ' 

In the epistles, you will find 
faith and practice, grace and holiness, 
always united. They indeed affirm, 
that salvation is all of grace; but 
they affirm also, that the grace which 
bringeth salvation, teacheth us to 
deny all ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world. 
They first lay down the doctrines 
of grace fur the foundation of faith, 
and then insist on the necessity of 
leading a godly life, as the fruit of 
faith. These God hath joined to- 
gether, let no man put them asun- 
der: for without drinking of the 
doctrines of grace, we can never 
serve God in truth; and the highest 
profession of faith without practical 
godliness will avail us nothing. We 
are saved by grace in the way of 
holiness. 

It may be observed that Mr. 
Jones, in almost all the books of 
both Testaments, points out Christ 
as the great central object to which 
all revelation guides us. All the 
History is to introduce him, all 
the ceremonies to typify, all the 
predictions to reveal, and all the 
devotions of every righteous man 
to exalt. He is the ground of 
Hope, the bulwark of Faith, the 
foundation of virtue. the perfection 
of charity, the author of every 
good on earth and every blessing 
in eternity; the sacrifice, the priest, 
the mediator, the All in All. 


A Compsnpiovs 
LAW DICTIONARY, 
Containing both an Explanation of 
the Terms and the Law itself, 
INTENDED FOR THE USE OF 
The Country Gentleman, 
the Merchant and the 
Professional Man. 
BY THOMAS POTTS, GENT. 
Formerly of Skinner’s Hall. 
4 NEW EDITION, 
Revised, corrected, and enlarged 








to the present Time. 
LONDON : 
Crosby. 1813. 12mo. pp. 760. 
Pr. 12s. 
flodsuns, Printers. 


Ts Dictionary lias prima fa- 
cie a very considerable advantage 
over most legal works—its compres- 
sion. ‘Those who have, at the 
onset of their studies, been terrifi- 
ed with the ponderous view of an 
Abridgment of the Laws ina dozen 
huge folio volumes, wiil hail, witha 
feeling of refreshment, this neat 
little compendium. Indeed as it 
is intended for Country Gentlemen 
as well as practitioners of the 
voluminous profession, bulk must 
have rendered it useless to one 
very respectable portion of the 
Community. Whether its intrinsic 
merits will answer these favorable 
presumptions, use alone can de- 
cide. We extract the preface, 
which possesses the same rare and 
commendable quality, and explains 
in few words the intention of the 
Author. 

A dictionary of the Laws of 
England undertaken with the view 
of arranging properly, with fegard 
to matter, and method, and at the 
same time compressing into a narrow 
compass, the substance of the many 
voluminous works written on the 
Statute and Common Law, cannot, 
it is presumed, fail to be acceptable 
to every one, in any manner engaged 
in- a practical department of the law. 

But the author of this work, has 


not confined it solely to the use of 


the professional man ; as it has been 
both his aim and wish, to render it 
equally serviceable to the merchant 
and trader, who, amidst the variety 
ot Yusiness, have little leisure to 
consult those elaborate works, which 
comprehend and elucidate commer- 
cial legislation, and the almost inex- 
pressibly diversitied cases which 


have been determined constructive 
ef those laws: 


for their use, there- 


The Charity Schools of 
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fore, the most eminent writers on 
the Bankrupt Laws, the Insurance, 
Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, 
&c. have been carefully consulted, 
nd the inessential contents briefly 
given. 

The country gentleman will here 
also find the nature of tenures fully 
explained under their proper heads, 
and the County Courts, Courts Bar- 
ons, Courts Lect, Game, and Tithes, 
concisely, but clearly treated. 

To the professional maa, it is not 
meant to insist, that this production 
can possibly answer all the purposes 
of the voluminous library of the 
lawyer; but as the authorities recited 
in support of the autheuticity of the 
respective articles, are particularly 
referred to, it will serve him as a 
most complete index, whereby he 
may be enabled immediately ta 
direct his attention to any point 
under consideration. 











THE CHARITY SCHOOLS 
OF ST. CLEMENT DANES, 
Westminster, with cursory Observa- 
tions and Remarks 
BY JOHN CROOK, 

One of the present Stewards; Author 
of “The Universal Church, aud 
of * Religious and Civil 
Union,” &c. 

“Tn Faith and Hope the world will 
disagree [Cuariry.” 
all Mankind’s concern is 

POPE, 


* But 


LONDON: 
Calvert. 1813. S8vo. 
Pr. is. to subscribers. 
Calvert, Printer. 


pp. 48. 





Tuere were formerly three 
Schools; The Church School, for 
boys, The School in the New 
Church Yard, for girls, and The 
Horn-book School, which was a 
parochial Preparatory School. The 
Modern Institution consists of only 
two Schools, one for 60 boys, ano- 
ther for 20 girls. This pamphlet 
informs us of their origin, situa- 
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lion, dimensions, revenue, &c. al- 
so of the various regulations to be 
observed, and the changes which 
have from time to time taken place. 

We give the following Summary 
of the Schools. 


Since the institution of these 
Schools, there have been apprenticed 
out, &c. 

To laborious trades, manufactories, 
services, &c. including 77 to the sea, 
and 66 to the water, 1422 boys—To 
household work, &c. 581 girls.— 
Taken out and provided for by their 
friends 451 boys, 437 girls.—To the 
present day 2891—Put out Apprenti- 
ces, from the beginning, 1801—To 
services, and otherwise disposed of 
1522— here are now in the Schools, 
60 Boys and 20 Girls, 830—Total 2903. 





AN INQUIRY INTO THE 
Evidence of the Divine Origin of the 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

Whether the Christian Religion be of 
divine or human Origin is manifestly 
the most momentous Question that can 
be proposed to the Consideration of 
any Man. 

LONDON: 
Bickerstaff. 1813, 8vo. pp. 36. 
Stratford, Printer. 





The author admits 


That the christian religion, resting 
on miracles, cannot be substantiated 
without miraculous proof. To de- 
monstrate then the truth of the 
christian religion, I am bound to 
show that there is miraculous proof 
in its suppert. To do this therefore, 
I proceed, and without hesitation 
assert, that the prophecies referring 
to the Jews, and the fulfilment of 
those prophecies furnish miraculous 
proot. There are three  proposi- 
tions. 

1. That certain books were written 
at a time when the Jews were a na- 
tion, collected under a regular govern- 
ment as any other nation then was, 
and that these books distinctly fore- 
told that this regular government 
should cease, aud that the Jews 


should be no longer a nation, but 
a scatiered people throug out the 
world, that they should be marked 
and distinguished from all the other 
nations, aud be universally despised 
and branded, and their very name 
become a byword. pp. 11-12 

He then extracts the different 
prophecies to this effect, and 
states his remaining propositions. 

2. That these books, containing 
the preceding passages, were written 
at a time when there was no parallel 
to these events in the former history 
of the world, but when, on the 
contrary, the history of all other 
nations, and all former experience, 
contradicted the probability of such 
events. 

3. That these events, so strange 
and extraordinary, and contrary to 
all experience, have already in part 
taken place strictly and munutely, 
according to the prediction, are at 
this very moment further proceeding 
and happening before our own senses, 
and there is now a remaining future 
event to take place, according to 
the prediction, viz. the re-estab- 
lishment of the Jewish nation in 
greater than their original splendor, 
anevent, contrary to past experience, 
and which is now only open to 
reasonable expectation, from the 
fulfilment of the other parts of the 
prediction. pp. 27, 23. 

His reasoning proceeds thus. 

These facts being admitted (and 
indeed if not admitted they could 
be easily proved, and being mere 
common facts, are proveable by 
common evidence, and also many 
of them are now evident to our own 
senses) I proceed to show the miracu- 
jous proof deducible from them in 
support of the divirity of the Chris- 
lian System. 

This miraculous proof then is, 
the connexion between the predic- 
tion and the occurrence of the 
event. 

Let me show this more largely : 
At an early period certain writings 
came forth, authoritatively declar- 
ing and resting the validity of ever: 
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thing they deemed sacred on the 
truth of what they so declared, that 
certain events, being a long cuntin- 
ued chain of facts to be regularly 
going on during a long period, and 
eing new and improbable in them- 
selves, and contrary to all former 
experience, would happen in a man- 
ner evident to the senses of all men. 
This was in fact the Jewish Prophe- 
cies. It was foretold, that this na- 
tion would, contrary to all experience 
of former nations, be dispersed and 
scattered, but not destroyed. That 
while they were so dispersed they 
would preserve their national religion, 
manners, customs, and even features 
and physiognomy, and be branded 
as the outcasts of society; and that 
in the end they would be re-gathered 
and re-united; and become a more 
powerful nation than at any time 
before. Now, how was it possible, 
that these writers could gain a fore- 
knowledge of these events, except 
from him who fore-knoweth all 
things? It is easy, indeed, for any 
man to sit down and write an imagin- 
ary perspective of events from his 
own head; but could any human 
being, knowing as we do the limits 
of the human mind, luok through 
the future, and foresee and disclose 
all these future events? The very 
anomaly too of these events, from 
all former ones produced by similar 
natural causes, is another strong 
proof of the inspired aid these writers 
received. If their human ideas 
only had suggested predictions as to 
the future state of the Jews, they 
would have rested such prediction$ 
on the analogy of former nations. 
That as those nations had on their 
dispersion been incorporated with 
the nations with whom they sojourn- 
ed, though of different religions and 
manners, so also would the Jews 
have been equally incorporated and 
lost when scattered among other 
nations. To reason by analogy is 
the great and sure process in human 
reasoning, aud to reject this mode 
of reasoning is to act contrary not 
only to the sound and experienced 
conduct of the human mind, but 
also to the established course of 








nature. But in this most extraordin- 
ary instance we find men selected 
from their countrymen for their wis- 
dom proceeding directly contrary to 
all human principles of wisdom, to 
foretel along succession of events the 
most improbable that could be con- 
ceived, and contrary to all experience 
of former events, produced by similar 
causes, and authoritatively requiring 
these events to be believed, resting 
their sanctity of character, and every 
thing dear to them, on the truth of 
what they declared. It is not possi- 
ble to conceive that such men could 
have so acted from their own sugges- 
tions ; but what was the result? Wh ‘ 
these very events, so improbable in 
themselves, so contrary to all ex- 
perience and analogy, so opposite to 
all former course of human nature; 
all these several events have already 
actnally taken place,so far as they were 
to take place up to this time, precisely, 
minutely, and exactly as they were 
predicted. Not one tittle has failed. 
One part of the prophecy is contem- 
porary with us, and is now at this 
very moment fulfilling before our 
own senses. Another part is still a 
prophecy, and hereafter to take place, 
and yet at this moment we can see 
the gradual march of circumstances 
to the fulfilment of this last part, and 
the then completion and consumma- 
tion of the whole. pp. 30-34. 








LITTLETON’S TENURES 
IN ENGLISH 
Printed from the second edition of the 
Commentary of Sir Edward Coke. 
LONDON: 
Clarke. 1813. 12mo. pp. 319. 
Davidson, Printer. 
This small edition of a very old 
and invaluable work is, we are in- 
formed by the editor, carefully 
printed from Sir Edward Coke’s 
Commentary printed in 1629, and 
supposed to have been revised by 
the learned author. 
To offer any opinion now on this 
celebrated work would be unneces- 
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sary and ridiculous : to introduce 
extracts, totally uninteresting. We 
shall, therefore, only, insert that 
part of the preface, which gives an 
outline of the history of the author, 
whose works have received additional 
fame, from the years which have ob- 
scured the transactions of his Life. 


Txomas Littteron florished in the 
fifteenth century : he was the eldest 
son of Tuomas Wesrcore, of the 
county of Devon, Esquire, by Exiza- 
BeTu, the daughter and sole heir of 
Tuomas Lyrr_eton, or Lurrieton, 
of Frankley, in Worcestershire ; in 
compliance with whose request the 
issue, or at least the eldest son pro- 
ceeding from that marriage, was to 
take the surname of Lyttleton, and 
bear the arms of that family, argent, 
a chevron, between three escalop shells 
sable, which the judge accordingly 
bore. Sir Edward Coke informs us, 
that he was educated at one of our 
universities; it was most probably at 
Cambridge, as no notice is taken of 
him by Wood, although the family is 
mentioned by him. From the univer-- 
sity he entered himself of the Inner 
Temple, and in due time was made 
one of the readers of that society; 
Sir Edward Coke particularly mentions 
his reading on the statute Westm. 2. 
de donis conditionalibus. 

He was made by Henry IV. steward 
or judge of the court of the palace or 
marshalsea of the king’s household, 


and on the 13th May 1455, in the $3d 
year of that reign, he was made king’s 
serjeant', in which capacity he rode 
the northern circuit as judge of assize.* 
In 1462, the 2d Edw. IV. he re- 
ceived a pardon from the crown, and 
was continued in his post as king’s 
serjeant, and also in his post of 
justice of assize for the same circuit ; 
and on the 26th day of April, 1466, 
6th Edw. IV. was appointed one of 
the judges of the court of Common 
Pleas* and rode the Northampton- 
shire circuit ; and about this time ob- 
tained a writ, directed to the commis- 
sioners of the customs for the ports of 
London, Bristol, and Kingston-upon- 
Hull, for the annual payment of 110 
marks to support his dignity, with 106 
shillings and 11 pence half-penny, to 
furnish him with a furred robe, and 
six shillings and six pence more for 
another robe called dinura: and in the 
15th year of the same reign he was 
created amongst others a knight of 
the order of the Bath*. He was 
married to Johan relict of Sir Philip 
Chetwin, by whom he had three sons, 
Sir William his successor, Richard, an 
eminent lawyer, in the reigns of Hen- 
ry VII. and Henry VIII. and Tho- 
mas. 

During the troubles and confusion 
of his times, he so ordered his beha- 
viour as to enjoy the favor of both 
the contending sovereigns. pp. vii-xi. 


We add the following as being 
of general interest : 


* Rotul. Pat. 33 Hen. 4. part 1.m.16. Dugdale’s Chronica Series, p. 67. 


2 Pref, 


* Stowe’s Annals, Preface, &c. 


3 Rot. pat. 6 Ed. 4. part. 1.m. 15. Dugdale, p. 68. 
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AN INQUIRY 
Concerning the Author of the 
LETTERS OF JUNIUS; 

In which it is proved, by internal, as 
well as -by direct and satisiavtory 
evidence, that they were writ- 
ten by the late 
RIGHT HON. EDMUND BURKE. 
BY JOHN ROCHE, ESQ. 

An honorary member, and termeriy pre- 
sident, of the Koya! physical society” 
of Ldinburgh, &e. 

A mortal born, he met the general doom: 
But left, like Egypt's kings, a lasting 
tomb ! Dr. JOHNSON. 
LONDON; 

Carpenter, 1813. svo. pp. 294. 
pr. Ss. 

Whittingham, Printer. 





My. Roche, as other essayists on 
this mysterious subject have done 
before him, employs a large part 
of his work in displaying coinci- 
dences of style and sentiment, which 
he finds between the writings of 
Junius and the compositions of Mr. 
Burke.—He is by no means singu- 
Jar in the parental affection that he 
discovers towards his own system ; 
and, after finishing his extracts 
from the writings which are the ob- 
ject of his comparison, he attempts 
to establish his opinion by arguing 
from facts.—The following pas- 
sages will exemplify his mode of 
reasoning. 

The following extract is from the 
third communication of Junius, con- 
taining an attack on Lord Bute, and 
goes a great way, I think, towards 
identifying Junius with Mr. Burke. 
“It is worth while to consider, 
though perhaps not safe to point out, 
by what arts it has been possible 
for him (Lord Bute) to maintain him- 
self so long in power, and to screen 
himself from the national justice. 
Some of them have been obvious 
enough ; the rest may without diffi- 
culty be guessed at. But, whatever 


they are, it is not above a twelvemonth 
ago, since they might have all been de- 


Ffeated, and the venomous spider itself 


caught and trampled on in its own webs, 
di was then his good foriune to corrupt 
one man from whom we least of ail ex- 
pected so base an apostasy. Who, in- 
deed, could have expected, that it 
should ever consist with the spirit, or 
understanding of that person to ac- 
cept of a share of power under a per- 
nicious court minion whom he him- 
self had affected to detest, or despise, 
as much as he knew he was detested 
and despised by the whole nation? I 
will not censure him for the avarice 
of a pension, nor the melancholy am- 
bition of a title. These were objects, 
which, he, perhaps, looked up to, 
though the rest of the world thought 
them far beneath his acceptance.” * 
Had Mr. Burke been writing on the 
same subject, it would be difficult for 
him, in my opinion, to deprecate and 
to lament more feelingly Lord 
Chatham’s aeceptance of oflice, in the 
manner in which it was effected, or 
to point more directly than Junius 
does in this passage, to a union be- 
tween him and the friends of Lord 
Rockingham, | pp. 181-182. 
Another froot, adduced by the 
author of the preliminary essay, to 
show, that Mr. Burke was not Junius, 
is drawn from the prosecution for a 
libel, instituted in 1783 against Mr. 
Woodfall by Mr. Burke, on account 
of some paragraphs in the Public 
Advertiser. Considerable interest, 
he tells us, had been made with Mr. 
Burke to induce him to drop this 
prosecution in different stages of its 
progress, but to no purpose. Mr. 
Woodfall was found guilty, and 
obliged to pay £100. damages to the 
prosecutor. Our author thinks it 
morally impossible, that Junius 
could have acted in this manner, 
My notion of moral impossibility is 
not quite so refined as that of this 
writer. So far am I from thinking 
it impossible, that such a proceeding 
on the part of Junius does not strike 
me even as improbable. The arti- 


* It ought not to be forgotten here, how severely Mr. Burke attacked Lord 
Chatham abont the same time, in his celebrated ironical letter signed Whittington, 
from which i have made some extracts in a preceding part of this tract, (see pp. 69. 
70), and which, it is well known, contributed greatly to sink his Lordship’s popular. 


ity in the city. 
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cles in the Public Advertiser, which 
gave rise to the prosecution, were 
certainly libellous, and calculated to 
bring considerable odium upon Mr, 
Burke and his family. His prose- 
cution of Mr. Woodfall is not a proof, 
that he was very hostilely disposed 
towards him. But he had no other 
way of setting himself right with the 
ublic, or of punishing the author, 
But through the printer. Might he 
not also suspect, that the author of 
the libel, in case the printer was 
found guilty, would probably indem- 
nify Mr. Woodfall for the damages 
and the expenses of the suit? Or, 
putting even this consideration out 
of the question, would it not occur 
to him, that the exclusive copy-right 
of the Letters of Junius, and the pro- 
fits arising from it, which even before 
that time must have been consider- 
able, were a suflicient recompense 
for all Mr. Woodfall’s trouble and ex- 
penses? It is, besides, worthy of re- 
mark, that such a prosecution, if it 
was conducted, as this author tells us, 
with the utmost acrimony, was calcu- 
lated to discountenance, at the time, 
the opinion; that he was the author 
of the Letters, which it is well known 
that Mr. Burke was at considerable 
pains to effect. Of all the persons, 
to whom the Letters have been at- 
tributed, he alone betrayed manifest 
uneasiness and displeasure, when 
any body hinted, that he was the 
author; not, surely, because he was of 
opinion, that the composition and un- 
doubted merit of the letters could be 
any disgrace to him. Upon one oc- 
casion it is known, that he left an 
agreeable party shortly after a hint 
thrown out by one of the company, 
who was an acquaintance of his, that 
he was the author, and, that he never 
spoke to that gentleman afterwards. 
Why should Mr. Burke be at such 
pains to deny, that he was the author, 
if he was not afraid, that it was pos- 
sible to bring these compositions 
home to him? In this respect he 
corresponds more than any other of 
the persons suspected with Junius, 
whose vigilance and exertions to con- 
ceal himself, and fear of detection 
were active, incessant, and extreme. 


Other suppositions and remarks rela- 
tive to this prosecution, all equally 
remote from the conclusion of our 
author, may he made here ; but it is 
needless to prosecute the subject far- 
ther, pp. 241-243. 

Junius being the most noted wri- 
ter of his day, and Burke the best 
speaker and perhaps, the best in- 
formed statesman, in the house of 
Commons, it is remarkable, that 
they should have been almost alto- 
gether silent concerning each other, 
if they were different persons. That 
general silence, I think, argues 
strongly for their identity : or if it 
does not, what could have prevented 
Junius from attacking Burke on sep- 
tennial parliaments, or the stamp 
act, except this, that the letters were 
written by Burke himself? It is also 
remarkable, in the fine passage in one 
of his speeches, in whict: Burke no- 
ticed Junius, though he glances at his 
venom, that praise predominates. 
The whole passage seems to me a 
most finished and artful panegyric ; 
and reminds me of nothing so 
strongly, as of the parental fondness 
of an author performing the office of 
reviewer to his own work. If he no- 
tices defects, it is only with a tender 
hand, and for fear that unqualified 
— may awaken suspicion, and 
ead to detection ; whilst its beauties 
are touched upon and pourtrayed 
with a bold and masterly hand. 
Compared with Junius, how low he 
makes the North-Briton, which he 
calls “a spiritless though virulent 
performance; a mere mixture of 
vinegar and water, at once sour and 
vapid.” Though he notices what he 
calls his rancour and venom, yet he 
says, that the letter to the king con- 
tains many bold truths by which a 
wise prince might profit. The pas- 
sage altogether is, in my opinion, a 
most able and judicious panegyric. 
But the reader shall judge for him- 
self. “ Where then (says Mr. Burke), 
shall we look for the origin of this 
relaxation of the laws and all govern- 
ment? How comes this Junius to 
have broken through the cobwebs of 
the law, and to range uncontrolled, 
unpunished, through the land? The 
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myrmidons of the court have been 
long, and are still, pursuing him in 
vain. They will not spend their 
time upon me, or you, or you. No: 
they disdain such vermin, when the 
mighty boar of the forest, that has 
broken through all their toils, is be- 
fore them. But what will all their 
efforts avail? No sooner has he 
wounded one than he lays down ano- 
ther dead at his feet. For my part, 
when I saw his attack upon the King, 
Town my blood ran cold. I thought he 
had ventured too far, and that there 
was an end to his triumphs: not 
that he had not asserted many truths. 
Yes, sir, there are in that compo- 
sition many bold truths, by which a 
wise prince might profit. It was the 
rancour and venom, with which I 
was struck. In these respects the 
North-Briton is as mueh inferior to 
him, as in strength, wit, and judg- 
ment. But while I expected in this 
daring flight his final ruin and fall, 
behold him rising still higher, and 
coming souse upon both houses of par- 
liament. Yes, he did make you his 
quarry, and you still bleed from the 
wounds of his talons. You crouched, 
and still crouch beneath his rage. 
Nor has he dreaded the terrors of 
your brow, sir; he has attacked 
even you—he has—and, I believe, 
you have no reason to triumph in the 
encounter. In short, after carrying 
away our royal eagle in his pounces, 
and dashing him against a rock, he 
has laid you prostrate. King, lords, 
and commons, are but the sport of 
his fury. Were he a member of 
this house, what might not be ex- 
pected from his knowledge, his firm- 
ness, and his integrity? He would 
be easily known by his contempt of 
all danger, by his penetration, by his 
vigor. Nothing would escape his 
vigilance and activity. Bad minis- 
ters could conceal nothing from his 
sagacity ; nor could promises or 
threats, induce him to conceal any- 
thing from the public'.” 

So extensive were the learning and 
reading of Mr. Burke, that he was 
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acquainted almost with every depart- 
ment of human knowledge. “ He 
even applied himself (says Bisset) to 
subjects, which do not very often oc- 
cupy men of taste and science. He be- 
came intimately conversant with the 
writings of the fathers, and with the 
subtleties of the school divines ; with 
the principles and details of ortho- 
doxy; the rise, progress, and effects 
of the manifold heresies: and with 
the various means either of reason or 
of force, —— for their disproof or 
extirpation.” Those, who are versed 
in the writings of Junius, must re- 
member some of his allusions to 
these sources of knowledge. Al- 
luding to the practice of the church 
of Rome of not commonly giving the 
cup to the laity, he says of Lord 
Weymouth, who was fond of the 
bottle—“ Yet, he must have bread, 
my Lord; or rather he must have 
wine. If you deny him the cup, 
there will be no keeping him within 
the pale of the munistry.”—* The 
Bible and Junius, he remarks in an- 
other place, will be read when the 
commentaries of Jesuits are for- 
gotten.” These are the words in 
which he concludes his answer to 
Mr. Horne, after remarking imme- 
diately before, that the priesthood 
were accused of misinterpreting the 
scriptures ; but that Mr, Horne had 
improved upon his profession, as he 
altered the text and created a refu- 
table doctrine of his own. There are 
two passages of a similar tendency in 
the miscellaneous letters. ‘ They 
figure away, says he, as men of busi- 
ness in the Gazette, yet, by a secret 
stipulation, are relieved from the 
trouble of attendance. If Malagrida 
had any interest with the present 
ministry, I should have no doubt, 
that this was one of his subtle con- 
trivances. An ostensible engage- 
ment, with a mental reservation, is 
the first principle of the morale re- 
lachée protessed and inculcated by the 
society of Jesus.” And again, re- 
plying to some advocate of the Duke 
of Grafton, who said, that he was not 


! Never was there a member of the House of Commons, to whom these con- 
cluding observations could be applied with more justice, than to Mr. Burke himself. 
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bound to keep a promise, which he 
had made, and that in this he could 
be supported by the soundest casuists 
—he remarks—“JI am not deeply 
read in authors of that professed 
title, but I remember seeing Bassam- 


baum, Suarez, Molica, and a score of 


> 
other Jesuitical books, burnt at Paris 
for their sound Casuistry, by the hand 
of the common hangman. I do not 
know, that they have yet found their 
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way to England, unless perchauce it 
be to the library of his Grace of 
Graficn, where they probably stand 






with the chapter of prot nises dog ed 
down for the perusal of scr rpulous 
Statesmen.” ‘J i reader will readily 


find passages of a similar kind, and 
drawn from the same sources, ia all 
parts ofthe writings of Mr. Burke. pp. 
962-267 

Junius entertained as little respect, 
if possible, for the profession of the 
law, as he did for the Scotch nation ; 
and although Mr. Burke dves not 
condemn lawyers in the gross, like 
Junius, nor could’ he, indeed, without 
incurring much odium, or with any 
degree of decorum, considering, that 


he had many intimate friends of 


that profession ; yet it is clear from 
several parts of his works, that he 
had but little respect for lawyers in 
genera]. The study of the law, 
thinks, does not at all tend ¢ 
enlarge and liberalise the mind ; anc 
the reader will remember, that the 
defects in Mr. Grenville’s mental 
character, and his want of extcnsive 
views, are ascribed by Mr. Bin 
his being bred in that profession. 
In his speech on conciliation with 
America, he says—“ That when 
great honors and great emoluments 
do not win over this knowledge (that 
f lawyers) to the service of the state, 
it is a formidable adversary to co- 
vernment. If the spirit be not 
tamed and broken, by the happy 
methods, it is stubborn and litigious.” 
Nor does he speak of lawyers with 
greater respect in other parts of the 
same speech. (See Works, vol iii. 
pp. 75 and 177.) Ile is of opinion, 





that the members of the house of 


Commons, by not being lawyers bv 
profession, are thereby “better fitted 
to superintend the doctrines end the 


proceedings of the law courts. “I 
have always understood, that a 
intendance over the "doctrines, 
as weil as the proceedings of the 
courts of Justice, was a principal 
bject of the constitution of this 
use: that you were to watch at 


— 


ence over the lav’ver and the law; 
that there should be an orthodox 
faith as well as cocd works: andI 
have always locked with a de- 
eree of reverence and admiration 
on this mode of s porintendance, 
For, being totally disenge ved from the 


detail of Jurtidwal pre ciicé, we come 
sometiing, i yerhans, the better gual- 
ified, and felptelaly much the betier dise 
posed, to assert the genuine principle 
of the laws; in which we can, as @ 
body, have no other than an enlarged 
and a public interest We huve no 
common cause of a professional at- 
tachment, or professional enulations 
to bias our minds; we have na 
Jo regone opin ions, which, from obstine 
acy an i false point of honor, we think 
ourselves, at all ecents, ob ized to sup- 
port. So that, with our mands per- 
fectly disengcyced from the exercise, we 
may superintend the execution of the 
national justice; which, frum this cirs 
cumstance, is better secured to the peo- 
ple, than it can be in any other coun- 
try under heaven.” (Works, vol. x. 
p- 199.) 


These who remember the bitter, 


the violent and coarse invectives of 


Junius, may be able to trace the same 
spirit in Mr. Burke’s attack upon the 
Duke of Bedford, and in his violent 
incessant philippics against the 
thors of the French Revolution. 
It is unnecessary to illustrate this by 
exam} 

Though Junius was evidently a 
friend to Ireland, and though the 
wretched mo¢e, in which that coun- 
try was governed, afford: d him ex- 
haustless sources of attac k against the 
ministry, it is nota little re markable, 
that he never enters upon the affairs 
of that kingdom at large, but only 
touches upen them incidentally. 
When, -however, he touches upon 
them it is clear, that he does so-with 
itl the warmth and sincerity of a 

tine friend. It strikes me, as in 


the highest degree probable, that the 
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motive of Junius for abstaining so 
generally from the affairs of Ireland, 
was an apprehension, if he entered 
upon them often and fully, that this 
circumstance would go far towards a 
discovery, by strongly identifying 
him with Mr. Burke. pp. 270-272. 
Mr. Burke’s executors admitted, 
that the letters ia the Public Adver- 
tiser, with the private signature C, 
were presumptions, that he was the 
author, but not proofs. I am sur 
prised, that even so much could be 
admitted by persons, who were of 
opinion, that it would be base and 
cowardly to reveal what had not been 
revealed by the author himself. Af- 
ter such a declaration, aoborly, 
surely, can be foolish enough to ex- 
pect, whatever knowledge, or docu- 
ments they may possess, that these 
gentlemen will ever condescend to 
throw any new light upon this inter- 
esting and long agitated subject. 
Before I conclude, I may take the 
liberty of mentioning one fact more 
relative to this subject. During the 
time that the letters appeared in the 
Public Advertiser, Mr. Burke’s son 
was a scholar at Westminster school, 
and it is remembered by some of those, 
who were at Westminster school, at the 
same time, that his private tutor was 
sometimes able to tell, before hand, when 
a Junius was to appear. I think I 
may add, that this fact is still in the 
recollection of Dr. Vincent, the very 
learned and respectable Dean of 
Westminster. pp- 291-292. 
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THE 
ASSOCIATE MINSTRELS. 
Second edition. 
LONDON: 

Gale, 1813. 8vo. pp. 222. 
Ballantyne, printer. 





We are told in the dedication 
that this work is very respectfully 
inscribed to their friend, James 
Montgomcry, by the authors. By 
their choice of a patron, we are 
able with tolerable certainty to 


ascertain who are these associ- 
ate minstrels. What they are, the 
Public has had repeated opportu- 
nities of judging : what they might 
he, we earnestly hope that the experi- 
ence of a few more years will enable 
us to decide. 

For the motto to their little book, 
they have selected the following 
lines : 
iis _. The storm 
That makes the high elm couch, and 

rends the oak, [blows, 
The humite lily spares. A thousand 
Which shake the lofty monarch on his 

throne, 
We lesser folk feel not. 
Hurpis. 

We shall merely insert the argu- 
ment of the Poem of Silence, by 
which a judgment may be formed 
of its scope and tendency. 

Invocation—The silence of mid- 
night—The calm preceding a tem- 
pest—Silence preparatory and subse- 
quent to an engagemenat—Moon-light 
—The influence of silence on the 
mind—Silence expressive of the pas- 
sions—Providence executing his de- 
signs in silence—Silence favorable to 
devotion—The grave—Silence sharing 
her empire with melody—Silence 
preceding the dissolution of the 
world. 

Some of these poetical effusions 
have been already published in “The 
Athenzum.” Many are creditable to 
the pious and domestic feelings of 
the writers : but very extraordinary 
talents and address are requisite to 
secure attention to “ verses to a 
sister on her birthday,” twice re- 
peated, “To a brother on his 
coming of age,” “To Miss F. in 
sickness,” &c. But we shall select 
@ specimen. 


BLINDNESS. 


“ There alone unchanged, [May 

“ Her form remains. The balmy walks of 
“There breathe perennial sweets: the 
trembling chord {ear 
“ Resounds for ever in the abstracted 
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*‘Melodious: and the virgin's radiant 


eye, 
** Superior to disease, to grief, and time, 
* Shines with unbating lustre.” 
AKENSIDE. 

The taper has quivered its last: 

O Hope! must I bid thee farewell ?— 
I must! for the mandate is past, 

That consigns me in darkness to dwell. 
In vain on mine eyeballs shall play 

The blaze of meridian skies : 
No sun shall e’er gladden my day ; 

No moon on my midnight arise. 
No more at the glories of dawn 

Shall my bosom with ecstasy heave ; 
Farewell to the blush of the Morn, 

And the smile of fond lingering Eve! 
Farewell to the sweets of the spring, 

Which she throws from her mantle of 


green ; 
The gale shall their fragrancy bring, 
But, alas! they shall blossom unseen ! 
Farewell to the light of the eye! 
To the heart-cheering smile of afriend! 
Now, Beauty—and why should I sigh?— 
Thine enchantments are all at an end! 
But an! there existed a few— 
Shall I see their loved faces no more? 
There was one—oh! how dear was the 
view !— 
For ever alas! is it o’er? 
Ah! no: ’tis a feverish dream ; 
Mine eyes are but closed for the night : 
At the dawn of Eternity’s beam 
I shall wake into transport and light : 
And still, though the daylight is fled, 
Does Memory the twilight prolong : 
Bright visions encircle my head, 
And fancies celestial throng. 
The sun that gilds Memory’s fields 
Dispenses a day; 
The Spring of the Fancy ne’er yields 
To Winter's deflowering sway : 
The forms that once lovely appeared, 
Still lovely in Memory bloom ; 
And the flowerets which Fancy has 
reared, 
Still blossom and smile on the tomb. 
My friend shall grow wrinkled and old, 
And Beauty all withered shail be ; 
But the change I shall never behold, 
And Age shall be beauty to me ; 
And Time shall so silently steal, 
When I sink into peaceful decay, 
That I scarcely the evening shall feel, 
But fancy it still to be day. 
Death’s footsteps around I shall hear, 
But view not the frown on his face; 
Nor the features of her who was dear 
Ever start in a stranger to trace : 
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Nor distance my friend shall remove; 
Nor the grave my affections divide; 
But still I will talk to my love, 
And fancy her still at my side. 
But why should terrestrial ties 
I ound my heart and my fancy en- 
twine? 
O Faith! lend me wings to arise, 
And make bright futurity mine! 
And o’er me thy radiance pour, 
Thou world of pure day-light and bliss! 
And my soul shall then murmur no more 
To be shut out for ever from this. 
This life’s but a feverish dream— 
And short is mortality’s night ;— 
At the dawn of eternity’s beam 
I shall wake into transport and light. 
O the wonders that hour shall unfold! 
What glories around me shall blaze! 
I the Sun shall unclouded behoid, 
And for ever rejoice in his rays. 


JULY, 1809. 
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Tue Title-Page leaves us nothing 
to add but a few extracts from the 
work that it designates. 


I here caution the reader and the 

ublic against poisoned cheese. This 

ase practice I have recently deteeted. 
Many people are fond of that part of 
cheese which is called blue mould ; to 
give it this appearance, without age, 
wire, pins, &c. are thrust into the 
cheese, and when they have remained 
a sufficient time to produce the blue 
appearance, they are taken out; but 
in some cheese lately purchased, the 
pins, by being accidentally pressed 
out of sight, had very nearly been 
swallowed with the cheese. 

My family, who had partaken of 
this cheese, were much disordered in 
consequence, and on examining it the 
next day, several pins were tound in 
the discolored part, which had given 
it the appearance of the finest old 
Cheshire. pp. 40, 41. 


Married persons should not set 
out with a silly and excessive fond- 
ness; the race of life is to be run, 
and we must not lessen that vigor 
which is to carry us to our journey’s 
end. But on the other hand, where 
no exchange of civilities, or no atten- 
tion to good manners is preserved be- 
tween husband and wife, they are not 
likely to share any great happiness. 

To be kind to a man while his 
money lasts, is said to be the principle 
of every common harlot ; but the 
genuine affection of a wife, is proved 
in the gloom of poverty, or in the 
hour of adversity. 

One great evil in domestic life, ori- 
ginates from a foolish notion we are 
apt to entertain, which is, that if‘we 
are not quite so extravagant as some 
of our acquaintance, we ought to. be 
excused for such lesser indulgences 
as we allow ourselves. 

Money, or the application of money, 
is generally the bone of contention 
with those married persons who find 
their income narrower than their 
wants, or desires. 

The nearest relatives and dearest 
friends, may be allowed to differ in 
epinions, as well as the most learned 
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1M. Janin, of the Royal College of Surgery at Paris. 
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of the human race; without being 
charged with dullness of intellect, or 
perverseness of spirit. 

If (as is generally alleged) single 
women dress to draw admiration and 
notice, then how is it that we observe 
them vary their appearance so often, 
that we might suppose them employ- 
ed in eluding the eye of justice, rather 
than courting the eye of a dover? For 
who can recognise a mistress of a 
week old, if she vary her dress accord 
ing to fashion ? 

Inafamily of four childrea, under 
ten years of age, it may generally be 
calculated, or observed, that from 
unavoidable cause-, one or other will 
be continually crying; thus it appears 
probable, that to indulge them in 
every thing they cry for, or to select 
a favorite, and be severe with the 
rest, is to add to the noise, and de- 
stroy all hopes of domestic quiet. 

Be particularly guarded against 
those dangerous female dictators, 
those vermin, who sometimes fasten 
on our tables, and who either by a 
bold or insinuating disposition, ‘ob- 
trude themselves on peaceable fami- 
lies, only to disunite and ruin them, 
Shculd the wife tell her she is ag- 
grieved, this artful “go between,” 
will fatter her pride, by enforcing her 
authority; or widen the breach in 
domestic peace, by mischievous ad- 
vice, or hypocritical condolence, and 
thus raise a transient murmur into 
permanent animosity. pp. 201-203. 


A nurse having had the misfortune 
to over-lay a child, he‘ was called in 
and found the infant without any 
signs of life; no pulsation in the 
arteries, no respiration, the face livid, 
the eyes open, dull, and tarnished, 
the nose full of snivel, the mouth 
gaping, in short it was almost cold. 
Whilst some linen cloths and a parcel 
of ashes were warming, he had the 
boy unswathed, and laid him in a 
warm bed, and on the right side. He 
then was rubbed all over with fine 
linen, for fear of fretting his tender 
and delicate skin. As soon as the 
ashes had received their due degree of 
heat, Mr. Janin buried him in them, 
except the face, placed him on the 


Rev, 
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side opposite to that on which he had 
been at first laid, and covered him 
with a blanket. He had a bottle of 
eau de luce in his pocket, which he 
presented to his nuse from time to 
time ; and between whiles some puits 
of whacco were blown up his nos- 
trils; to these succeeded the blowing 
into his mouth, and squeezing tight 
his nose. Animal heat began thus 
to be excited gradually; the pulsa- 
tions of the temporal artery were 
soon felt, the breathing became more 
frequent and iree, and the eyes closed 
and opened uiternately, At length 
the child fetched some cries expres- 
sive of his want of the breast, which 
being applied to his mouth, he catch- 
ed at it with avidity, and sucked 
a8 it nothing had happened to him. 
Though the pulsations of the arteries 
were by this time very weil re-esta- 
blished, and it was hot weather, yet 
Mr. Janin thought it adviseable to 
leave his little patient three quar- 
ters of an hour under the 
ashes. He was alterwards taken out, 
cleaned, and dressed as usual; to 
which a gentle sleep succeeded, and 
he continued perfectly well, 

pp- 207-209. 


longer 


The volume contains an interest- 
ing article on the Hydrophobia, 
extracted from the Cyclopedia of 
Dr. Rees. 

We know of no instance of the 
complaint (Canine Madness) being 
cured, ner have we, in any instance, 
even attempted any thing of the 
kind; but we flatier ourselves, that 
we have been successful in bringing 
forward a preventive. We claim not 
the discovery of this most valuable 
and truly important remedy; we 





only, by exertion, rescued it from 
oblivion, and by a long course of 
well-conducted experiments, have es- 





ject, 
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tablished the certainty of its efficacy, 
that of more than ninety animals, as 
horses, sheep, swine, and dogs, one 
only has gone mad, to whom this 
remedy was administered, and this 
failure did not occur under our own 
immediate inspection, so that it might 
have been wasted or brought up. 
This remedy, as prepared by us, is 
as follows :—Take of the fresh leaves 
of the bor trce, two ounces: of the 
fresh leaves of rue, two ounces: of 
sage, half an ounce: chop these fine, 
and boil in a pint of water to half a 
pint; strain carefully, and press out 
the liquor very firmly; put back the 
ingredients into a pint of milk, and 
boil again te halt a pint; strain as 
before; mix both liquors, which forms 
three deses for a human subject—Dou- 
ble this quantity is proper for a cow 
or horse ; two-thirds for a large dog, 
half for a middle-sized, and one-third 
for a small dog. Three doses are 
sufficient, given each subsequent 
morning, fasting ; the quantity direct- 
ed being that which forms these 
doses. As it sometimes produces 
strong eifects on dogs, it may be pros 
per to begin with a small dose, in- 
creasing it till the effects are evident, 
by the sickness, panting, and uneasi- 
ness of the dog. In the human sub- 
where this remedy appears 
equally efficacious, we have never 
witnessed any unpleasant effects. 
About forty human persons have 
taken this remedy, and in every in- 
stance it has succeeded, equally as with 
animals. ‘That this remedy, there- 
fore, has a preventive quality, is un- 
questionable, ard now perfectly esta- 
blished; for there was not the small- 
est doubt of the animals mentioned, 
either having been bitten, or of the 
dog being mad who bit them, as great 
pains were, in every instance, taken 
to ascertain these points. 

pp. 296-298. 
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‘Defence of Mr. Barker against the Strictures of the 
GENTLEMAN'S MaGazineE on his Ciassicat Re- 
CREATIONS. 


(Continued from New Review No. VIII. pp. 185-94.) 
Pee 

From the circumstance of the review not having been continued in 
two or three of the subsequent Numbers of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
I had imagined that it was not the intention of J. H. M. to continue it 
atall. But, as 1 find that it is continued in the Supplement to volume 
Lxxxi1t. Pt. 1. from January to July 1813. pp. 633-6., I have thought 
proper to continue my reply to the said review. T shall therefore, with- 
out any further preface, proceed to examine the remaining strictures, 
one and all, in complete detail. 

The Review opens with these words : 

We expected to have completed the examination of this elaborate publi- 
cation in our former notice of it, but having been prevented by the pressure 
of time, we now proceed to consider the remaining contents of the volume, 
where we have discovered nothing new, nothing which we were not totally 
acquainted with before, as Mr. Barker, from his own candid confession, 
claims no higher title than that of a retailer of others’ goods. 

J. H. M. here calls mine an “ elaborate publication.” If he means 
that it cost me much time in preparing it for the press, he is mistaken, 
as I began to prepare it as soon as I returned from the house of Dr. 
Parr at the latter end of January in the year 1812, and it was publish- 
ed towards the beginning of the autumn: about all these particulars, 
if he thinks it worth the while to inquire, my printer will furnish him 
with the necessary information. J. H.M. presumes to add that he has 
* discovered” in my book “ nothing new, nothing which he .was not 
totally acquainted with before.” But here he pays a compliment to his 
own sagacity, his own judgment, his own learning, and his own diligence, 
which must appear very extraordinary to the reader, who has heard him 
detlaim against my “ youthful arrogance” so pointedly, and so fre- 
quently. ‘The fact, however, is that he is here “ dealing in his usual 
style of generalities,” and in his eagerness to revenge himself on me 
for having thought proper to reply to what he has written about my pub- 
lications, he has passed the boundary of truth, and has asserted what is 
untrue with unblushing “‘cffrontery.” Verecundia fines qui semel transiit, 
illum gnaviter impudentem esse eportet. It is to be observed that he 
has wisely abstained from charging me again with plagiarism, though 
he has, in his own Aumble opinion, “ discovered nothing new, nothing 
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which he was not totally acquainted with before” throughout the 49@ 
pages, of which my work consists. He feels too sore for having already 
brought a charge of plagiarism against me in a particular passage, a 
charge, which he has never been able to substantiate, and which I have 
satisfactorily repelled by calling upon him for the proof. J. H. M. 
concludes the paragraph by saying that “ by my own candid confession, 
I claim no higher title than that of a retailer of others’ goods.” J. H. M. 
has not condescended to inform either the reader, or myself, where I 
have made this “ candid confession.” He has, doubtlessly, “ met with 
it elsewhere,” like another passage, which I could mention, but he 
knows not where. It is true that Mr. Barker scruples not, from the 
system of utility, upon which he acts as an editor, to transcribe, with 
the proper acknowledgment, the pages of another, when they are cal- 
culated to throw any light upon the passage, which he is discussing; but 
it is unjust to say that his book is entirely made up of such extracts, 
and I challenge J. H. M. to prove by examples the truth of his asser- 
tion, or to stand before the public as a wilful and convicted teller of 
untruths. . 

J. H. M. then adds the following words in a Note: 

In his reply to our strictures on his Cicero (see New Review No. vi. p. 
696.) Mr. Barker deals in his usual style of generalities, without the least 
attempt at reasoning ; and this he supposes a sufficient reply to our remarks. 
In one place Mr. B. has strangely misrepresented his Reviewer. ‘ Willingly, 
and with the greatest pleasure,’ said the Reviewer, ‘ would I have exculpa- 
ted Mr. Barker from any intention of plagiarism, since he pleads perfect 
ignorance of it, were it not for the pert flippancy which he has displayed :' 

his sentence Mr. B. calls the most extraordinary confession, which the 
annals of controversy present: The word intention does not mean that 
there is in reality no actual similarity between Mr. Barker’s note, and that 
of another person; but merely, since he pleads ignorance of the fact, no 
premeditated design, and thus no intention is imputed to him: but it does 
not follow that, because no voluntary design is imputed to him, therefore 
he is innocent of the charge: it is true that a scholar may be innocent of 
any intention of borrowing from others without acknowledgment, as far as 
his ignorance of the fact will bear him out, but what we mean to say is 
this, that, even in that case, if an exact similarity is found in the notes of 
that scholar and those of another, a just charge of plagiarism may be 
levelled against the former: such a charge have we established against Mr. 
Barker, which he has not yet refuted, 

This is indeed a pretty sample of that “ want of,” logic, “ which ex- 
ists in all the writings of” J. H. M. He talks about my “dealing in 
my usual style of generalities, without the least attempt at reasoning,” 
in my reply to his strictures, when, as it will appear hereafter, he must 
have accidentally substituted my name for his own. He charges me 
with having “ strangely misrepresented my reviewer in one place.” 
He quibbles in the most disgraceful manner, and shamefully endeavours 
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to elude my grasp by saying that ‘the word intention does not mean 
that there is in reality no actual similarity between Mr. Barker’s note, 
and that of another person, but merely, since he pleads ignorance of 
the iact, no premeditated design, and thus no intention is imputed to 
him.” Who but himself, would ever have thought it necessary to ex- 
plain his own words—“ exculpating me from any intention of plagia- 
rism” by saying, what cannot possibly be denied, that the word intention 
does not exclude “actual similarity between my note, and that of 
another person?” But, granting that this “actual similarity does, as 
he says, subsist between my note and that of another person ;” though 
the reader must remember that J. H. M. hus not accepted my chal- 
lenge to produce this “ Note of another person ;” and to establish the 
fact of this “ actual similarity” between the two Notes, yet granting 
the fact for a moment, does it follow that the “ similarity” could not 
have resulted from mere accident? J. H. M. himself admits it when he 
quotes (see New Review No. vi. p. 700.) the elegant words of Sheridan, 
‘the justice” of which “ sentence” this supposed fact “ confirmed in 
his mind”—* Faded ideas float on the surface of the memory, and the 
imagination in mid exercise, at its highest period of enjoyment, be- 
comes suspicious of its own offspring, and doubts whether it has crea- 
ted, or adopted.” “ But,” i, should seem, “since I plead ignorance 
of the fact, no premeditated design, and thus no intention is imputed to 
me.” If there was no “ premeditated design” of plagiarism, there 
could be no “intention” of plagiarism “ imputed to me.” But, if 
there was no intention of plagiarism, there could be no plagiarism at all. 
For, as plagiarism, taken in the definition of J. H. M. himself, necessa- 
rily involves the idea of “ intentionally borrowing from others without 
acknowledgment,” there can of course be no “ just charge of plagiarism,” 
where there is no such intention, whatever “similarity,” whether ‘‘actual,” 
or “ exact,” may subsist between the ideas and the expressions of one 
person, and those of another person. But J. H. M. forgets that he has 
never yet produced the said “note of another person,” that he has 
never yet shown any “similarity between my note and that of another 
person,” that the supposed fact rests entirely upon his own bare asser- 
tion, that he has meanly shrunk from the public challenge, which I 
sent to him to produce it, and that he has impertinently talked about 
“ having established against me a charge, which I have not yet refuted.” 

The first Note, upon which J. H. M. comments, is the interpretation 
which I have proposed in page 318., of the word qidws in the 77th 
verse of the Hippolytus. J. H. M. says 


A writer in the British Review [as he learnt from the Classical Recreations 
p- $20.] No. v. p. 200. somewhat ingeniously proposes to read xépis on the 
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authority of a passage in the Ares of Aristophanes v. 1099. where 
wehave yagirwy xyreyuera. But let it be remembered that the au- 
thority produced is not sufficient to give even an air of probability to the 
conjecture, and let J. H. M. produce from the Classical Recreations, if he 
can, any conjecture, which, like this, has nothing but its own ingenuity 
to recommend it, independently of all argument drawn from the ob- 
vious sense of the passage, which is under consideration, the acknow- 
ledged usage of a particular word, or phrase, which occurs in it, the 
reading of the best MSS., the apparent allusion to an historical fact, a 
vulgar prejudice, a philosophical notion, a technical term, or a recon- 
dite custom. These are the solid bases, upon which I should wish my 
ingenuity, as a conjectural critic, to rest, and these must carry along with 
them conviction to every impartial and intelligent mind. I agree with 
J. I. M. in the principle, which he has laid down, “ that a little rea- 
soning should accompany daring innovations,” and I trust that J. H. M, 
will not fail “ to bear it in mind,” though I have some sad fears about 
it. J. II. M., because I am pleased to subjoin the preposition fo to the 
dative us in the phrase ¢o fell to us, is himself pleased to correct the 
expression in brackets thus [¢e// us], as if he were ignorant of the fact 
that, where it is not expressed, it is always understood, and that some 
elegant and correct speakers and writers are in the constant habit of 
inserting the said prepositivn in the said phrase, whenever they employ it. 

Upon the 197th verse of the Hippolytus J. H. M. writes thus : 

MiSas 3° arrwe peduer¥a, Mr. B. interprets édaws by omnino, or rather non 
nisi: we would read the line thus: pbdes 3 arroig pspiasoda. 
But J. H. M. has not condescended to inform us how the sense is ime 
proved, or how the passage is rendered more intelligible by reading 
Garros for AdAws without any authority whatever cither from the con- 
text, or from MSS. to support it, My fears, alas! are now contirmed, 

Tules casus Cassandra canebat ! 

for J. H. M. has neglected “ to bear in mind” his own principle, which I 
have noticed before, “ that a little reasoning should accompany daring 
innovations.” But I am too generous to kick a fallen enemy. The sense 
of the passage absolutely requires GAAWS. 


GAN’ 8, Ts TOD Cy gidrepoy GAAS 
oxiros aumloywy xovmres vepedaus* 
ducecwres dy Sasvdmed’ ovres 

woud, Ors rovro oriABes nara yiZy, 
dy ameipooivay dAAov Bidrou, 

xoux amodetiv riv vero yale 
mobos Oo aAAws Cepdueoda. 
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Here, in my opinion, which I should, from the customary cant of 
pride, call humble, if J. H. M. would give to me any credit for saying 
so, GAAws must mean cither omnina, non nisi, or temere, and I prefer 
the first interpretation as involving a stronger idea, as agreeing better 
with dwodefiv, the evidence of fuct, proof, or demonstration opposed to 
mere fable, and as elegant Greek. ‘To the examples cited in the Classi- 
cal Recreations, I shall now add the following passages; and when 
J. H. M. properly considers the phrase, dAAws U4A0v xa Avagiay (quoted 
in the Class. Recr.), and wtiov &Aws, | have some hopes of converting 
even him to my opinion, especially when | inform him that my present 
host, Dr. Parr, is fully agreed with me. 
“ Diphilifr. v. 4. mallem, 
pita, pagavidas, beguonuaimous, oreugudra, 
amas dravra warrov, 

pro @AdAws, omnia potius, Aristoph. Acharn. 873. 60° éovly ayadd 
Bowrois awdrws, “Opiyars, yrayw, Yidbws, Ogvarridas, Vespe 538. 
xal pay oo” dy rAckn y' dwAws wyyusouva yeapouas “yw, Themist. Or. 
x11. p. 163. D. ctumavra iu draws ev Tw eucd Epwrt, Libanius T. 111. 
p- 376, 7. rd meocwrw xal rois Echjuact nal wmaow ders ols sverrt. 
T. u. p. 377. 5. worovg péy xai cvvdeimva nal rad rege Eyovra, WavTa 
andis amodidoaruwy, Dio Chrys. Or. x11. p. 414. 31. rév dé gidsove 
xal Ixeciov, xa Eeviov, nad Quéior, xal ravra ra roavTa dwAws, Or. IV. 
p- 175, 42. wavra amdds dmepBaivery dvayxdtes, Choricius in Villois, 
Anecd. T. 11. p. 23. xal radcay drrds y3ov7yy :—passim depravatum est 
a@rr3¢: ap. Dion. Chrys. Or, xxxt. p. 486. 23. scripsisse videtur, ri 
dv odros dwAws woimosiey; quid hic candide et simpliciter fecerit ? sic 
paulo ante 1. 16. etye tis Grdws adrd redrres nak dimaiws. P. 81. 36. 
amrracrws xai draws: contra ap. Suidam in paywdicas, ‘Paywiijras 
d¢ dort To amAWs AaAsiv ywels Egysv Tivds, lege AAAws AaAsiy, frustra 
loqui et sine effectu aliquo, aAws Gdvageig, Aristoph. Vesp. 85. Vv. 
Ruhnk. ad Tim. p. 199. sic iterum ap. Liban. T. tv. p. 677, 15. 
O yao dvouara dwrAds yyoduas: ras wpocyyogias tavras, Toy WAT eca, 
Thy pyreca, scr. dAAws. Id. p. 186, 7. ovx Fy diga rd wep) ‘Hoanréoug 
Agyomeroy vlog aAAws, xal wordy tis ekoucia, Plutarch. T. 11. p. 149. 
B. Avyos tadra aAdws geri, Ib. p. 343. C. Gvoua votive xal Asyos 
[f. 1. Adyou] Exwy dokav dAAws: cf. Coray ad Heliodor. T. 11. p. 180.” 
Fr. Jacobsii Animadvv. Additamenta in Athenai Deipnosophistas, Jenx, 
1809. p. 44-6. In p. 331. Jacobs cites “ Procop. in Panegyr. in Ana- 
stas. ap. Villoison. Anecd. T. 11. p. 44. wpwyy wey yriorouy, xal pd$os 
BAAws scones pos ToVTO xal wWAdowa.” For the use of draws, as here 
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illustrated by Mr. Jacobs, see the Classical Recreations p. 150-2, on 
the Prometheus v. 46. 
The next remark of J. H. M. is ag follows on v. 273.: 


Els caurdy Sixus is a proverbial, but elliptical expression, says the Recreator 
[a title with which I was first dignified by the candid Quarterly Reviewer, 
(whom I shall notice at another time) in the Remarks on Professor Monk's 
Hippolytus :] thus we have in the Orestes v. 1274. 

els ravroy Guess’ xa yao ovde r7d" Gyros: 
the following passage in the Prometheus of schylus v. 870. Ed. Blomfield, 
will teach us how to supply the ellipse, 
és raurdy Edda ruiv waAas Agywy Iyvos. 


Does then J. H. M. mean the public to understand that I indeed made 
the remark, but that he himself confirmed it by producing the passages 
from the Orestes and the Prometheus, when I have in fact quoted both? 

As to his citations and remarks on vv. 298-9., 320., 413., 492., 541.9 
621., 682., 701., 719., 745., 860., 898., 897., 1206., 1218., and 1373., 
they do not concern my book in the least, as none of these verses are 
discussed by me. 

We now come to v. 585. where J. H. M. writes thus: 

Tiy xexdy mpoxmetplar—Professor Monk explains tpoumerpia by nuptiarum 
conciliatriz, Anglice, a match-maker: Mr. Barker gives the meaning of pro- 
nuba to it, which we are alraid the words of the context will scarcely autho- 
rize: at least it appears to us that, if this interpretation be admitted, we 
must bid adieu to the sense of the passage. 

1 beg leave to tell to J. H. M. that the word rgouvycrgia has no 
other meaning than the meaning of pronuba, and that every metaphori- 
cal use of it necessarily involves this as the primary idea. Let him “ bear 
in mind ” the words of Scaliger in the book De Cuussis Lingue Latina, 
Non recte uni voct significationum multitudinem a veteribus adsignatam ; 
unius nanque vocis unam tantum esse significationem propriam ac princi- 
pem, ceteras, aut communes, aut accessorias, aut etiam spurias, quoted in 
the Dissertatio de Ambiguis, prefixed to J. Fr. Reitzii De Ambiguis, Medits, 
et Contraris, Traj. ad Rhen. 1736, p. 2. I am inclined to think that, 
if J. H. M. had read what I haye written in reply to the Critical Review, 
(which he will find in the New Review, No. Il. p. 235-6.) where the 
saine objection was made, as J. H. M. here makes, he will no longer con- 
tend that wgousyorgia any where signifies any thing but pronuba, unless 
he is disposed to set his own opinion in opposition to the testimony of the 
most learned men, whom the sun has ever seen, and to put his own bare 
denial upon a level with proofs as strong as holy writ, and proofs too, of 
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which I have cited abundant instances, which neither J. H. M., por the 
Critical Reviewer, vor Professor Monk himself, can subvert with their 
combined talents and united eloquence. To those proofs I shall now 
add the name and _words of E. Spanheim, who quotes the passage of the 
Hippolytus upon the 41st verse of the Nudes, and begins thus, “ Eurip. 
in Hipp. v. 589. riv xaxdv mpouryoreiay, illam malorum PRONUBAM.” 
But, says J. H. M. with his usual discrimination and shrewdness, “ it 
appears to us that, if this interpretation be admitted, we must bid adieu 
to the sense of the passage.” Now the remarks in the New Review, to 
which I have referred him above, would have enlightened him upon this 
point also, by showing to him that 7 mgouryergla xaxdy, i.e. pronuba 
malorum, means, intelligibly enough, the cause of misfortunes, the hand- 
maid, the bride-maid, or the conductress to them. Oppian in his Cyne- 
geticon, L. 1. v. 337. has the following verses, 

we 08 ris Hibewy Urs vouponduoros yuvaikly 

siuacw dovervoics, xa) avdect wopgucenes 

CTEPALEVOS, TrEiwy TE TAARITTIVOLO LULOIO 

&5 OarAapoy Baivnor Sury tmévasoy deidwy. 

These vuugoxouo) yuvaixes, as Ritterhusius observes, are the meouryo- 
relat, vyppayeryel, daraunmrdAol, whom the Latins call pronube. 

Libanius Epist. MLxxvul. éxw rod yauou tov pucbiy 6 rod yawou 
cuvaywyeds, ToD weilova nal xpsirrova rod yryvomévou ravrass dy rails 
moourynorplass’ sxe udy yao eobis xa) avydeioy xa) ypucioy, gush be yedu- 
para od. “ Vide,” says J. C. Wolfius, “ Ezech. Spanhemium ad Ari- 
stoph. Nub. v. 41. et Interpretes ad Polluc. 111. $1.” 

On v. 866, which is not even cited any where by me in the Classical 
Recreations, J. H. M. writes thus: 

mporcaivouss, we must refer our readers to Mr. Blomfield’s Glossary to the 
Sept. c. Theb. p. 131. for amost learned explanation of the word caiw, 

Now, with every disposition to give full credit to Mr. Blomfield for 
“that most learned explanation of the word caiyw” in the passage, to 
which J. H. M. directs our attention, I must be permitted to remark 
that he has not gone to the bottom of his subject; and, though he is 
pleased to refer us, at the close of his note, to the “ Interprett. ad Auto- 
nin. Liberal. 35.,” yet he does not seem to have availed himself of by far 
* the most learned ” and the most satisfactory “* explanation of the word 
ealvw” there given in the Notes of Muncker and Verheyk, unless it were 
in taking one or two quotations from them, or else he would never have 
said, “ Saivew igitur PROPRIE dicitur canis, qui cauda blanditur, cau- 
dam leniter atterens, ut ait Horatius,”’ when Muncker had more 
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properly said, “Hac vox non de /upis tantum et canibus, sehommibus adea 
animalibus, que cauda adulantur,” and Verheyk also had more properly 
said “ Proprie de omnibus animalibus dici, que caudam* mevent.” 
J. 11. M. will find the whole passage prcduced by me in my notice of 
Teucher’s Ed. of Antoninus Liberalis, inserted in the Classical Journal, 
No. XIV. p. 287. 

On v. 1073. J. H. M. has this note: 

Al, al* mpic finap, sanpddy +” tyyds rode, Reiske conjectured pres mpds Fra, 
Valckenaer, xwpti «pds imap, this latter reading may be defended by a line 
from the Ajex of Sophocles, v. 938. 

xweel obs imag, olda, yervaia dun. 

All this is contained in Professor Monk’s note, which I quote, and 
J. H. M. is silent about my own remark, which is this: “ I entertain no 
doubt about the purity of the text, and cannot think with the Professor, 
that ‘ the suppression of the verb before reds fwag was intended to 
pourtray by its supposed abruptness the situation of the speaker's mind : 
the fact is, that the verb is implied from éyyvs, on which doctrine I have 
largely expatiated in my Notes on Demosthenes, inserted in the Class. 
Journ. Nos. II]. and V.” The Critical Reviewer, in the Notice of my 
Work, was pleased to fasten upon this passage ; and J. H. M. may, if he 
chooses, see what I have said in my reply to the stricture, by turning to 
the New Review, No. III. p. 340. 

J. H. M. concludes the notice of what relates to the Hippolytus in my 
book, with the following remark: dyav 0 éAeubegacromeis ! 

Mr. Barker, we are afraid, will think that we have not spoken sufficiently 
on some of his Notes; but we have purposely avoided noticing those, which 
contain nothing but huge and bulky extracts from the writings of his 
friend, J. Duport, and others of the same School. We now therefore pro- 
ceed to an examination of Mr. Barker’s Critical and Explanatory Notes on 
the Prometheus Desmotes of Aschylus. 

But it should seem that J. H. M. had immediately repented of this 
wise determination ; for the very first note, which relates to the word 
meoyeicos inv. 54., has nothing to do with the Classical Recreations, 
where neither the word itself, nor the verse in which it occurs, is ever 
quoted ; and the very same remark may be applied to his notes on verses 
89, 115, 271-2, 1000-2, which are not any where cited by me. 

*¢ Mr. Barker will,” and does “ think that,” if J. H. M. means to give 
an impartial review of his work, “ he has not spoken sufficiently on 
some of his notes;” but, when J H. M. dares to assert that “ he has 
purposely avoided noticing those, » ich contain nothing but huge and 
bulky extracts from the writings of his friend, J. Duport, and others of 
the same school,” he “ asserted” what he knew to be untrue. For, if 
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he will take the trouble of comparing my work with Mr. Blomfield’s 
two plays, though, from the limited range of his reading, and the vulgar 
mediocrity of his talents, he is not sufficiently equal to the task, J. H. M. 
may find that the original matter contained in my book certainly equals 


in extent, possibly rivals in variety, and perhaps exceeds in interest and 
importance, the original matter contained in both Mr. Blomfield’s two 
plays. As to “ my friend, J. Duport,” I have cited him exactly siz 
times, and it is with J. Hl. M. to show that he has been cited improp- 
erly, or ostentatiously, or that there are “ huge and bulky extracts from 
his writings.” 

We next come to 

V. 68, “Onws on cauriy olxruis sori, ‘take care that you will not have one 
day to commiserate your own fate:” we beg leave to enter a strong protest 
against such tedious notes, as Mr. Barker has given us on this verse: his 
sole endeavour through six long pages is to prove that cxiru, or dpe is wnder- 
stood: doctum doces, Mr. B.! scarcely any tiro could be ignorant of such 
a common construction. 

“This is one instance of that want of care, which exists in all the 
writings” of J. H. M. Iam at present too charitably disposed to quar- 
rel with him for his disregard to truth. For the fact is that “ the tedious 
notes on this verse” instead of being “ siz long pages,” as he has pre- 
sumed to assert, consist only of two pages and a half. 1 beg leave to in- 
form J. H. M. that there isin my book “ milk for babes, and strong 
meat for men.” I would advise him not to measure the ignorance of 
others with his own knowledge. He is, in spite of his remonstrances 
with me for pride and arrogance, of which he has failed to produce any 
satisfactory proofs at all, proud and atrogant enough to plume himself 
upon his knowledge in this one instance, and to write in these indecorous 
terms, “ Doctum doces ! Mr. B. scarcely any tiro could be ignorant of 
such a common construction.” But I will let him enjoy this one 
triumph in the consciousness of his own knowledge: for it is one of the 
few, which ought to be allowed to him upon the claim of justice, or the 
score of charity. 

As to his note on vy. 94., where he quotes my “ curious fact that the 
word murz in Welsh signifies 10,000,” I beg leave to refer J. H. M. to 
what 1 have myself written in addition to this “ curious fact” in my 
reply to the Critical Review inserted in the New Review, No. I. 
pp. 239-40. 

I now come to the Note on y. $25. 

dexal’ lows oor Palvouas Adve rade : 
&pxeies, exoletus, antiquatus, Attico sensu, Anglice, old-fashioned ; not eon. 


tent with Mr. Blomfield’s interpretation, Mr. Barker explains the word 
xia by foolish, without condescending to inform us of his reasons for so 
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doing: we beg leave to inform him that generalities of this kind are but 
little adapted to the scholars of this day; and Mr. Barker should bear in 
mind that a little reasoning should accompany daring innovations. When 
Lambert Bos asserted that the Graci passim dpyaioy et xpiviov pro stulto et de- 
liro sumuni, he asserted what was not true, as appears from the following 
passage of Aristophanes, quoted by Mr. Blomfield, Plut. $23. 


xaicery wer duds eoriv w vdoes Oyuoras 
apyaioy yoy meocayopevey xal camgey. 

If I were not sufficiently convinced of “ the insuperable carelessness” 
of Reviewers, I should have imagined that J. H. M. would peep into the 
review of Mr. Blomfield’s Edition of the Prometheus Desgnotes, where, 
as I say at the beginning of this very note, and as [ still say, the word 
apxaia is more rightly interpreted by foolish. If he had referred to it, 
he would have been “ informed of my reasons for so doing,” or so inter- 
preting the word, and he would have been saved from falling into the 
‘blunder of supposing that my interpretation, which was the established 
interpretation before the publication of Mr. Blomfield’s Edition of the 
Prometheus, and which is as old as the scholia, which interpret the 
word just as I do, is what he is pleased to imply, strangely enough, to 
be “a daring innovation.” If he had taken the trouble of examining 
Mr. Blomfield’s note, which I have prefixed entire to the passage of the 
Class. Recr. under consideration, he would have learnt that, instead of 
* my not being content with Mr. Blomfield’s interpretation,” it is Mr, 
Blomfield, who is not “ content with the” received “ interpretation” of 
the scholia— dpyaia, wwoa, dirs of deryaios roiwdros yoay, ait Schol. 
duriuscule de proavis locutus.” I am much amused at the rational in- 
ference of J. H. M., who says— 

When Lambert Bos asserted that the Graci passim dpymiov et x6nev 
ro stulto et deliro sumunt, he asserted what was not true, as appears from 
the following passage of Aristophanes, quoted by Mr. Blomfield, Plut. 323. 
yaice wiv duds doriv w 'vdpes Inuoras 
dipxaicy 70 meorayepevely xal camgdy. 


as if he had gravely understood Lambert Bos to be a@ fool, ¢gaiver$as 
Atyeiv dpyaia, for saying that deyaios and xgoviog every where signify 
foolish and doting, aud no where signify any thing relating to antiquity, 
or simplicity, or folly, or dotage, because forsooth Aristophanes once 
uses deyaios for old-fashioned! J. H. M. seems to have studied Euclid’s 
Reductio ad absurdum to good purpose. I will endeavour to assist 
him in his further researches into the antiquity of agyaios in the sense of 
old-fashioned, by laying before him the following passages: “ E. v. 317. 
ra Sryoinseov re xal AAnudvos Timwyridov x’ apyaiov dele, jam anti- 
quum esse, i.e. neminem illa jam canere: vocabulo dgyaicy inheret 
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notio rei inepte et absurde, ut ap. Aristoph. Nub. 1358. rewrov wey 
avriv Thy Adpay AaBdvr’ éyw “nercvoa Aloas Zimwridou eros, Tov xpidy we 
dméngyt ‘O 8° eidews agraiov elves Egacxe 7d xibayitery, qui locus impri- 
mis huc facit, idem in Plut. 322. salgew wev duas evry, wvdoes dyuoras, 
*"Agyaioy Hoy meorayopeveiy xa) campo, ubi vide Spanhem. Dio, Chr. Or. 
$3. p. 32. 1. cxwarsras dy xal narayedaras mapa Trois copols xal veois % 
Tis QUoews Téxvy, xabdwer aoyaix ris doa xal oPodoa evnbys, axeeia nad 
wepitra, moorbeira trois cwuact.” Fr. Jacobsii Additamenta Animadvo. 
in Athenai Deipnosophistas, Jeux, 1809. p. 338. We have in the 
Helena, v. 1062. 
marossrys yao TH Abywy’ Everts Tis : 

“ madraserys significat crassum aliquid et ceteris evi simplicitatem sapi- 
ens: codem sensu sepius usurpatur apyaios a Comico in Nub. 980, 
1472. et alibi.” S. Musgrave’s Exercitatt. in Eurip. Lug. Bat. 1762. 
p- 164. “ V. 1389. Kodgo, i. e. stulti, ita nuncupati Athenienses, 
Hesych. Kodgous yucis Aéyouer xgoviwous Tivas, TO dexaioy avriy supayl- 
ovras, "Adnvalovs, Aaipods rw 7HSe: nam ita emendo eum locum; 
nominis istius causa eorum ingens dv¢BovAla, quam Neptunus, in con- 
tentione de Attica regione Minerve posthabitum se zgre ferens, immi- 
sisse fertur: hanc innuens Demosth. weg) Eigyvys, inquit, oi wey @AAos 
mavrec dvbowro wed Tw weayparwy eiwlasr xeyodas rH Bovasverbas, 
tucis 02 werd ra wedyuara: ad eam et ab Aristophane Vespis allusum, 
cujus etiam Concionantes vide: putabatur tamen, ut hoc addam, istam 
eorum éveBovaiav Minerva beneficii loco in evBovAlay vertere.” J, 
Meursii Commentarius in Lycophronis Cassandram. The real origin of 
the title will be seen below. Alberti thus properly reads the passage of 
Hesych. Kodgous, ods 4. A. x. 72,7. a. a. Eugavitorress "Adyvalos, Aammgds 
T@ yéevet, and cites these passages: ‘* Infra rgecBuregos Kédgov, waposela 
emi riiv wavy maramy, Diogenian. Cent. vit. 45. moecBurepos Kodcou, em} 
riv waraiwy xa) xeoviwy :—Eustath. ad Od. A. p. 1391, 36. Kodgos ae, 
Gavdrw éavrev emidods inte cis twy warpiwrav “Abyvaiwy vinns, ws ¢ 
Avxopgwy imorarsi, ewolyce Kodgous xargivbas, rods Os deyaryra svy- 
Geis.” 

Before I dismiss this note, I must beg the favor of J. H. M. to inform 
me from what review he got his pertinent observation—* that generalities 
of this kind are but little adapted to the scholars of this day.” I think 
that I could refer him to a certain number of the Edinburgh Review, 
where his great prototype has made the same remark, in the same words, 
with respect to Dr. Butler. But I leave them both to settle between 
themselves the propriety of its application either to Dr. Butler, or te 
myself. 
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We now come to another effort of J. H. M. quite as successful as the 
one, which we have just wituessed : 





V. 973. tporsdyou, Giomre tiv xperodyr’ aii: Dr. Butler renders tiv apurodye att 
by unumquemgue regnuntem, Ang. whoever happens to be in power : about the 
excelience and certainty of this interpretation we believe every scholar is 
agreed, except the Recrevtor, who evidently differs from Dr.B.; but for 
what reasons we are not informed, nor how he himself would better inter- 
pret the passage. ‘ 

J. H. M. must surely have been ¢fedc0g ggevty, or at least afflicted 
with “ insuperable carelessness,” when he read my note, or else he 
would have seen that he ts “ informed the reason of my interpretation,” 
and also “* how I myself would better interpretthe passage.” 1 will not 
ao far measure the acuteness of Dr. Butler, Mr. Elmsley, or Mr. Blom- 
field, with the dulness of J. 1, M., as to suppose that they will not be 
well satisfied with my objections to their interpretation, which are as 
follow: “ ‘Though Dr. Butler, Mr. Elmsley, and Mr. Blomfield, thus 
interpret this passage of Zschylus, yet I must confess, 

1. That I see no necessity for this interpretation : that it is not necessary so 
to interpret as, is evident from the tullowing passage of Euripides Alem. 
ap. Stob. LX. p. 384, 16. (cited by Professor Monk in his Hipp. v. 184), 
where the same word occurs in the expression of the same sentiment, 
without giving this particular meaning to the passage, 

ae} Py acéonety Tos xearodes Taira yap 
ours Aor : 

2. That I doubt whether the é#!, which in every other instance, which I have 
seen, is placed between the article and the participle, can give this mean- 
ing, when it is not so placed, and to establish their point, they must pro- 
duce some examples, where ¢# is similarly displaced. 

Till they have produced such examples, my objection is irrefragable, 
and the “ exccllence and beauty of their interpretation? will never be 
agreed to by the Recreator, if they are supported by the authority of all 
the scholars now living in Europe, till be has forgotten the idiom of the 
Greek language. I remember that Valckenaer, in the notes on Theo- 
criti Adoniaz. somewhere cites, from one of the Verrine Orations of 
Ciccro—semper, pretores Sicilie, «as parallel to this Greek construction, 
but, not recollecting the exact reference, and net having a good edition 
of Cicero at hand, I shall find another opportunity of examining the 
passage about Valckenaer’s interpretation, of which I entertain consider- 
able doubts at present. 

We have now dispatched all the critical part of the review, and are 
arrived at the peroration, which is worked up with prodigious effect, 
and appeals as much to the understanding, as it appeals to the passions! 
“* The Recreator ” smiles and says, 
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els raurdy yAbes ray waras Aiywy iyvos ! 
It is all of a piece with the rest: 


Of the heap of useless annotations, which have been written upon this 
play, Mr. Barker has given a tolerably copious selection : he also religiously 
retains all the errors, that are to be found in the originals, from which he 
makes his extracts. In p. 399, Mr. B. illustrates, as he facetiously terms it, 
a passage im the Agamemnon, not by his own abilities, but by quoting, as 
usual, the notes of others to adorn his own pages. But he has there inade 
a woeful mistake through his insuperable carelessness; for the lines he 
gives us as from the Agamemnon, are not really in that play, but oceur in 
the Septem contra Thebus of Aeschylus, v. 176. Ed. Blomf. This is one in- 
stance of that want of care, which exists in all the writings of Mr Barker: 
but it would be an endless task to enumerate all the errors, which dwell in 
the work before us: indeed so fertile is the plain, that we should scarcely 
know where to begin our labors. Mr. B. has paid a most unpardonable 
inattention to the accentuation of words; at one time the accents are placed 
entirely wrong, while at another the words are ducked of these insignia, like 
Dr. Syntax’s mare, Grizzle, of her tail and ears. We now take leave of 
Mr. Barker for the present, and shall Le happy to renew our acquaintance 
with him on the appearance of another volume. A little more judgment in 
the selection of his Notes, and a little more care in compressing those, 
which are selected, will certainly increase the value of the work; but, 
unless time and experience teach him to restrain his propensity to needless 
innovations, we would seriously advise him to relinguish the design of editing 
the several works announced in the preface: ‘The honest tribute of our 
humble praise’ shall never be wanting to what we conceive deserves it, but 
arrogance must be humbled, and error reprimanded. J. H. M. 

When J. H. M. presumes to say that “I religiously retain all the 
errors that are to be found in the originals, from which I make my 
extracts,” he “ deals in his usual style of generalities.” The asscition is 
quite of a picce with the assertion of the Edinburgh Reviewer, upon 
which it seems tu be modelled, that the Oxford edition of Strabo retains 
all the errors of the Amsterdamensian edition, because forsooth J. H. M. 
has cited one instance of “ insuperable carelessness ;” and what is this 
instance? Why, that in p. 399. “ Mr. B. illustrates, as he facctiously 
terms it, a passage in the Agamemnon ;” when “ the lines he gives us as 
from the Agamemaon are not really in that play, but occur ‘in the Sept. 
c. Theb. v. 176.” '! “ A woeful mistake” to be sure! J. 11. M. has laid 
me under eternal obligations to him for having pointed it out to me. 
J.H. M. has styled my illustration of the passage “ facetious,” and if 
he really thinks so, I can only say, in the language of Lord Bacon, ‘that 
he himself does not seem “ to have much more wit than he was born 
‘with.” He adds that the illustration is made not “ by my own abilities, 
but by quoting, as usual, the notes of others to adorn my own pages’:” 
let us sce what this “ facetious ” illustration is: 


V. 197. nai viv worirass racde Uadoguous guyas 
Qeirai, Sseppodyoar dYyuyov nanyy. 
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“ Vox Lexicographis,” says Dr. Butler, “ et Stephano pretermissa, cujus 
vim Scholiastes non satis feliciter assecutus est; habet enim in se tumul!tus 
ac fremitus notionem, qualis ex undarum strepitu oritur, unde huic loco 
apprime convenit : sic Pers. v. 406. Tepcidos yrdoons fo90s: fo90¢ autem, 59:0, 
jo%aguy cum compositis, Eschylo frequentatur:” excitastis, Stanley, in Binene 
Schol. B, 2a rot Gopi fou iuPehrixere Schol. A. It is very difficult to translate 
such expressions without a paraphrase, but the student should not fail to 
observe this remarkable idiom of the Greek tongue, which is therefore com- 
mon both to poetry, and to prose: I have collected a few analogous instan- 
ces: “ Luc. xvi. 16. t¢ abriv Biégeras, in illud vi irrumpit: sic Xenoph. 
Cyrop. L. 3. extr. deloug pati Bicioasyro slow (roi ipjamros) veritus ne intro vi per 
rumperent (in munitionem ) : vide Match. x1. 12. et exempla plura ex Polybio 
et Arriano,” Raphelius’s Annotatt. Philol. in N. T. ex Xenophonte Collecte, 
p- 165.: Again in p. 182, “ Act. xx1I1. 24. tsacuowos xpig OArime, salvum per- 
ducerent ud Felicem:—Diog. Laert. in Plat. dowoey tig ‘A9ivas, Xen. de Exp. 
Cyri L. 2. p. 220. 1. 38. &mociioms sig viv “Errida dts, Cyroped. L. 5. p. 108. 
1. 13. tcufovre epic 73 orpuranedov, de Exped. Cyri L. 6: p. 297. 1. 45. treOipour ale 
gi ‘Eddada cwficbu, Gr. Hist. L. 1. p. $37. 1. 20. é¢ alone iowoncay, Gr. Hist. 
L. 1. p. 335. tape 2 “Lm monpa tous tol Miviapou imiororiwg 2¢ Aaxsdalnova yprpapcotes 
wiplivra farwoar ic ’AGivas:—idem compendium Joquendi est Act. xxvii. 44. 
et 2 Tim. Iv. 18.” 

Before he again ventures to accuse me as “ usually quoting the notes 
of others to adorn my own pages,” let him amuse his leisure by summing 
up the total number of places, where Mr. Blomfield, in the course of his 
Glossary upon the two plays already published by him, brings in to his 
aid preceding, or contemporaneous, critics by quoting their works, and 
let him then add up the number of places, where Mr. Blomfield, in the 
course of the said Glossary, refers to them as the authoritics; upon 
which his remark is founded, and afterwards sum up the places, where 
he neither quotes from, nor refers to, any critic at all, and he will find 
the balance considerably in my favor. The passage of the Seven a. 
Thebes, which I have attempted to illustrate above “ facctiously” 
enough, is not quoted by Raphelius, and the passage is so far illustrated 
“ by my_own abilities,” that I merely quote Raphelius for analogous 
instances, and Raphelius is probably one of. those numerous books, 
which J. H.M. has never perused. It requires more learning than 
J. H. M. can sometimes muster, to know whither you are to go for suf- 
ficient examples to vindicate your opinion. As to accentuation, I give 
to myself very little concern about it. The real scholar can do very 
well without, and the bad scholar will not be made a better scholar 
by the use of it. J. H.M. is obliging enough to say that he “shall 
be happy to renew his acquaintance with me on the appearance of an- 
other volume,” and I beg leave to inform him that, when he, and a cer- 
tain junto, which have usurped Muses’s chair, are disposed to examine 
its contents without any prejudice, or jealousy, or envy, or malignity, or 


any ungenerous feelings, I may then choose to mortify him and them, to 
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yecreate the liberal and intelligent scholar, perhaps to benefit some indi- 
viduals in the republic of letters, but certainly to indulge my own vanity, 
and to swell and elevate the pride of my own heart, by publishing the 
second volume. J.H. M. says, as we have seen, that, “* unless time and 
experience teach me to restrain my propensity for needless innovations, 
he would seriously advise me to relinquish the design of editing the 
several works announced in the preface.” In a former passage he 
spoke, as we have seen, of my “ daring innovations.” Upon whatever 
passage he has presumed to animadvert, as containing any “‘ daring,” or 
“ needless innovation” in respect either to a new reading of a corrupt 
place, or to a new interpretation of an established reading, the public may 
decide, as I have produced from his review all such passages; but I 
have generally abstained from citing those passages, where J. H. M. 
appears to agree with me. J.H. M. himself, as we have seen, occa- 
sionally attempts “innovation,” and the public may easily decide 
whether it be, or be not “ needless,” aud “ daring.” For my own part, 
I am one of those sober critics, who very rarely attempt “ innovation,” 
and never without giving my reasons. J.H.M. brought the same charge 
against me in the notice of my edition of Cicero’s Two Tracts, and in 
my reply I there stated, what I now repeat, that I have not attempted 
innovation six times throughout the whole extent of my notes upon the 
said Tracts. So much for the regard, which J. H. M. pays to truth! I 
am greatly obliged to J. H. M. for the kind hint, which he gives ¢o me, 
not to publish the works announced in the preface: he will, however, as 
I hope, excuse me for following better advice than his own in this 
respect: one of the works there announced, I mean the meditated edition 
of Tacitus’s Germany and Agricola, is just published. J. H. M, will 
soon discover that I shall find him plenty of work in the way of review- 
ing. If he will have the goodness to call upon my printer, and ask him 
in my name for a copy of the work, he may obtain one immediately for 
the purpose of reviewing it. I also beg leave to state that I have just 
published a Second Edition of Cicero’s two Golden Treatises with many 
additions, but no alterations, with a copy of which my printer will also 
furnish him for the same purpose. In the last sentence of the review, 
J. H. M, talks about “ humbling my arrogance, and reprimanding my 
errors,” but I must again repeat that he has totally failed in producing 
any proof whatever of a contemptuous and arrogant spirit; and, as to 
the errors, [ have reprimanded more in his two reviews, than he has pro- 
duced from my work. 


Hatton, October the 7th, 1813. E.H. BARKER. 
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Poetical Shetches of Scarborough. 


P.S. In the Gentleman's Magazine for July, 1813. p.14. is a letter 
signed Misomargites, and dated Doningtun, Feb. 10th, intended as a 


reply to my strictures upon the Letter of Graculus, which were in- 


serted, along with the reply to the review of J. H. M., in the New 


Review, No. VI. 


In the Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 1813, 


p- 451. appeared a notice of Professor Monk’s Hippolytus, which, for 
some reason or other, has never been continucd: the writer is pleased 
to make some mention of me, and I shall soon return the compliment. 
In the Notice of Professor Monk’s Hippolytus inserted ix the Quar- 
terly Review, No. XV. there are also many allusions to me at the 


commencement of the Notice. 


It is my intention to animadvest upon 


these three Articles in a future Number of the New Review. 


POFTICAL SKETCHES OF 
SCARBOROUGH: 
Iihustrated by Twenty-one Engravings 
of Humorous Subjects, Colored 
from Original Designs, made 
upon the spot by 
J. Green, 
and Etched by J. RowLanpson. 
LONDON : 
Ackermann. 1813. Svo. pp. 215. 
Pr. 21s. 

Diggens, Printer. 





Tuts volume was, we are told by 
the Advertisement, compiled in the 
same manner as the Picturesque 
Tour of Doctor Syntax, since the 
verbal and linear descriptions are 
the performance of different per- 
sons, and it is intimated that a va- 
riety of pens have been concerned 
in the “ metrical illustrations.” Of 
the designs for the plates, and their 
execution by the engraver and the 
colorist, since we cannot insert 
examples to enable our readers to 
form their own judgment, we 
must depart from our usual neutra- 
lity, so far as to say, that they are, 
generally speaking, drawn with 
truth and spirit, and tinted with 





harmony and taste. Some of them 
are exquisitely humorous; we par- 
ticularly instance the Shoe-shop, 
and the Overturn. The book begins 
with a statistical, geographical, 
and historical account of Scarbo- 
rough, which occupies fifteen pages, 
and may perhaps lead many visitors 
to that northern Spa. 

Our limits do not allow of co- 
pious extracts, but we shall insert 
one passage from the second divi- 
sion of the poem, entitled “ The 
Breakfast Room.” 


And now much louder clamors rise 

For commissariat supplies : 

“ Waiter, waiter ;—good Heavens, what 
* An idle race we here have got: 

“ Ho—waiter—won't the fellow stir? 

« W-a.i-t-e-r’—“ With you, this instant, 


“Gis.” 
“ The York Courant—some tea and 
* toast.” [post : 


“ Here’s ham for two, Ma’am.”—* Silly 
“ T told you tongue,.”—“ Tis very true— 
“‘ For Mrs. Clacket—tongue for two.” 
“ More coffee, Waiter.” —“ Bring the 
* bread: 
Mr. Quip-nuNc. 
“ The greatest news that e’er was read.” 
ALDERMAN. 
* Permit me, Sir! what may it be?” 
WAITER. 
‘* Muffins for one, and toast for three,— 
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QuIp-NUNC. 
© The fourteenth ult. the army took 
Lapy GRACE. 
‘The Sunday-School Subscription-book. 
QuIn-NUNC. 
© the field, and correspondents say,— 
Mrs. JAUNTER. 
« Pray pull the bell, Sir.” 
Quip-NnuUNc. 
* —on that day 
* Took place a very dreadful slaughter. 
* As the French fell in— 
Mrs. FipGert. 
*“ More hot water.” 
QUID-NUNC. 
¢ With half an army, on the halt, 
* Who bravely pepper’d them with— 
ALDERMAN, 
“ Salt..—— 
Quip-NuNc. 
£ -ont intermission, half the day, 
* Whenall their army march'd away.’ 
pp. 20, 21. 


The shade of Papyrius Cursor 
might smile at these lines. They are 
not however the best, but those 
most easily «detached from the 
* Breakfast Table.” 

The book does not consist en- 
tirely of detached poetical sketches. 
They are connected by a domestic 
story, which, at~the close, of the 
volume, arrives at a happy termina- 
tion. 

To those ladies who are, intend, 
6r pretend to be, skilled in the mys- 
terie of shoe-making, we recom- 
mend the following passage. 


Fasnion, for so the learn’d insist, 
Has grown a sage economist! 
Has chang’d her once expensive views 
‘To stay at home, and cobble slices! 
Silena—lovely, blooming maid, 
An athateur of Crispin’s trade, 
Sits all day long on three-legg’d stool, 
With awl, with pincers, and with rule ; 
Resolved, among the learn’d to soar 
In sage, Hypodematic lore: 
A rival to the great Magog, 
Of Crispin art—hight Crispin Croc." 
A paving stone, within her lap 
She hugs, and hammers—rap, rap, rap, 
To harden, or to soften soles, 
And bores her friends, with boring holes. 
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She, skill’d in winning female arts, 

To captivate and soften hearts ; 

Sings sweet, for know, she never whistles 
As she pulls thro’ the thread and bristles ; 
And, wide extending both her arms, 
She rivals Jobson’s wife in charms. 

pp. 44, 49. 








HORNE TOOKE REVIEWED, 
OR AN EXPLANATION 
OF 1HE 
PARTICLES “OF” anp “FOR;” 
With strictures on that part of the 
DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY 
which tr: ats of these words, 
By T. STACKHOUSE, 
4° There is, perhaps, no word in the 
English tongue that recurs so frequently, 
and in such a variety of relations as the 
preposition OF; nor any on which the 
precision of language so mach depends,” 
INTRODUCTION, 


“ Thus it is always with your Etymo- 
logists ; whilst you chuse your own in- 
stances, your explanations run upon all 
fonrs, but they limp most miserably 
when others quote _ for you.” 


* T can only furnish such instances as 
occur to me: I wish others would fur- 
nish them; and the more hostile they 
were, the beiter I should be pleased.” Div. 
Par. vol. ii. p. 49. 

LONDON. 
Sold at No 1, Gracechurch Street, 
1813. 8vo. pp. 36. Pr. 2s. 6d. 


Graves, Printer. 





Mn. Tooxe’s explanation of the 
words noticed in the title-page, is 
thus stated : 


H. 

“ T believe they differ as widely 
as cause and consequence. I imagine 
the word FOR (whether denomi- 
nated preposition, conjunction, or ad- 
verb) te a noun, and to have 
always one and the same single 
signification, viz. CAUSE, antl nothing 
else. Though Greenwood attributes 
to it eighteen, and S, Johnson forty- 


* See Ackerman’s Repository of Arts, on these Subjects. Vol III. page 373. 


VOL. IL, N. Rev. 


NO, XI, 


3D 
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six different meanings; for which 
Greenwoo1 cites above forty, and 
Johnson above two hundred instances. 
But, with a little attention to their 
instances, you will easily perceive that 
they usually attribute to the preposi- 
tion the meaning of some other words 
in the sentence.” 

“ Junius (changing P. into F, and 
by metathesis of the letter R) derives 
FOR from the Greek zp. Skinner 
from the Latin pro; but I believe it 
to be no other than the Gothic sub- 
stantive FAIRINA, CAUSE.” 

*“ T imagine also, that OF (in the 
Gothic and Anglo-Saxon AF) is a frag- 
ment of the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon 
AFARA, posteritas, &c. AFORA, 
proles, &e. ; that it isa noun substan- 
tive, and means always consequence, 
offspring successor, follower, &c. 

“ And I think it not unworthy of 
remark, that whilst the old patrony- 
mical termination of our northern an- 
cestors was Son, the Sclavonic and 
Russian patronymic was OF, Thus, 
whom the English and Swedes named 
Peterson, the Russians called Peter- 
hof. And as a polite foreign afiecta- 
tion afterwards induced some of our 
ancestors to assume the Fils or Fitz 
(i. e. Fitz, or Filius), instead of son; so 
the Russian affectation in more mo- 
dern times changed OF to Vitch, (i. e. 
Fitz, Fils, or Filius), and Peterhof be- 
came Petrovitch, or Petrovitz.” pp. 
8, 9. 

On these passages, the substance 
of the author’s criticism is contained 
in the observations annexed. 


II appears to me to have missed his 
way very widely, and from the very 
same circumstance with which he 
taunts the venerable Locke.' But 
there is this difference between the 
two, that the latter overlooked this 
unsuspected circumstance only once, 
but the former with the knowledge 
that a case had occurred in one in- 
stance, twice falls into a similar error; 
not discerning that under each of the 


words OF and FOR, two words of very 
different origin and import are in- 
cluded, though, “ by repeated abbrevia- 
tion and corruption” contounded: un- 
der the same sound. 

This is not all: H has assigned a 
wrong meaning to that which he con- 
ceived to be the only OF; and an iff 
defined one to that which he conceived 
to be the only FOR. 

II asserts that OF always means, 
successor, offspring, follower, conse- 
quence, &c.; and that it stands in 
apposition to the noun which precedes 
it. 

Now the reverse of this, I believe, 
is the truth; viz. that the OF of 
northern origin, always means parent, 
origin, beginning, source, &c., that it is 
equivalent to FROM, which, in most 
instances, may be substituted for it; 
and that it is in apposition to the 
noun which follows it. pp. 13, 14. 

I am supported in my assertion that 
this OF is equivalent to FROM, and 
belongs to the word which follows it, 
by the following quotation from that 
ancient poem the Icelandic Edda, 


V_I®S 


cig sr 
sepikq npaty 40 
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p wnpufs / 
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pray moss 
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P,ysea suts wosf nog 


qsr1ya wouf kag 
jrvoy pood e woiy 
waW0 MM WONT 


* “Tt was the corrupt use of this oge word (BOT) in modern English, for two 


words (BOT and BUT) originally (in the Anglo-Saxon) very different in significa- 


tion, though (by repeated abbreviation and corruption) approaching in sound, which 


misied him,” viz. Locke. 
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In all these instances the AF is in 
apposition to the noun which follows 
it; and may be rendered FROM. p. 15. 

OF or OV derived from the Latin. 

The word which I alluded to, as of 
different origin and meaning though 
obscured under the same form and 
sound (OF) I apprehend is the Latin 
word OB against; and that it an- 
nounces that which is opposite or 
opposed to the verb (objectum;) that 
it announces what in English we term 
the objective case, and in Latin the 
accusative case. 

This OF always follows a word that 
directly expresses, or indirectly implies 
a transitive act; such words are very 
numerous; as for instance, 

Discovery, dread, fear, complication, 
portrait, picture, figure—a lover, 2 
writer, a reader, &c. 

When an article is prefixed to such 
words, we then naturally ask the 
question, (ov what,°ov whom, &c.); as 

A lover (oo what) ov learning—ov 
himself; 

The discovery (ov what) ov the lon- 
gitude ; 

The protection ov innocence; 

The relief ov his distress ; 

The supplying ov his wants; 

She is a great reader ov novels. 

It must be evident that this OV 
cannot be rendered offspring, succes- 
sor, parent, origin, &c. It must there- 
fore be received as a perfectly distinct 
word. 

Lord Littleton, in his letters, has 
the following expression : 

“ The sacrifice of (ov) me was be- 
gun.” p. 19. 

FOR of Northern origin. 

This word H. asserts means 
“CAUSE and nothing else;” but he 
does not inform us, in what sense we 
are to accept the word cause. 

When we speak ov causing a thin 
to be, or to be done, it is understoo 
that we have made use ov some 
agency to this effect: in this sense of 
the word FOR does not mean cause. 

One of the instances, cited by H. is, 
“ Christ died FOR us,” (i. e. says he, 
cause us, or we being the cause.) 

None could be the cause ov our 
Saviour’s death, in the true sense of 
the word cause, but they who were his 
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contemporaries, and in power. But he, 
commiserating the lost and wretched 
condition of the whole human race, 
voluntarily offered up himself, a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice for poor fallen man ; 
the redemption of mankind being not 
the cause ov but the motive to this 
stupendous act of love, which em- 
braced the whole posterity of Adam, 
down to the remotest period of time; 
consequently we are included, and 
Christ died FOR, or because ov us. 
p- 22. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on this 
topic: it will be sufficient just to add, 
that the northern KOR means motive, 
inducement, incitement, §c. and that 
sometimes it assigns @ reason; in 
which case the word because may be 
substituted for it; as 

“ He has a right to know FOR (rea- 
son—because) he was present.” p. 28. 

FOR or FER of Latin origin. 

This word is no other than the Latin 
preposition (PER) meaning, by, in, 
through, during, &c. the is having 
undergone a very common change, 
from P to F. And from the impos- 
sibility of discriminating between 
FER and FOR in the rapidity of 
speech, the two words necessarily be- 
came confounded. 

If H. had discovered the existence 
of this distinct FOR, he would neither 
rashly ‘have asserted that FOR meant 
CAUSE and nothing else, nor would 
he have explained the two following 
sentences in the manner he bas done. 

“ He was chosen to some office 
FOR life.” 

That is, says H. the continuance of 
his life being the cause of his conti- 
nuance in office. 


AIN, 

“ To translate him line FOR line is 
impossible.” 

This sentence H. explains thus: one 
line being the cause of translating 
another. 

These are the only two sentences 
of the kind cited by H. The way in 
which he explains them, seems to sa- 
vour very strongly of “ Etymological 
Legerdemuin,” see page 12. 

ad H. been aware ov this distinct 
FOR, he might have given a much 
more simple and satisfactory expla- 
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nation ov these sentences; that he 
was ignorant ov it, his assertion that 
FOR means CAUSE and nothing else, 
is evidence sufficient, 

In the following sentences let the 
word PER be pronounced FOR. 

And the colour will remain vivid 
PER (during) years. 

He cannot, on principles of public 
policy PER (during) some time, add 
to the number. 

PER (during) some time, he waited 
patiently. pp. 24, 25. 

OFF is no other than his own 
northern OF announcing FROM and 
nothing else; and also in apposition to 
a following noun expressed or under- 
stood, 

His fathersaw him while he was 
yet far OFF (from him.) 

OFF land (from) the land. 

Leapt OFF (leapt from) the deck. 

Offing (off-being) the distance from 
the land. 

Plucked OFF (plucked from) the 
tree. 

In its compounds, OFF is trans- 
posed ; as otispring, sprung from; off- 
set, a set from ; off-scowring, the 
scowring from. 

The reason why this preposition is 
spelt with two F’s in these situations 
is, that when so situated, this word 
requires a lengthened sound, which is 
intenned by the double F. 

It was next to impossible, that such 
a circumstance could e<cape the pierc- 
ing eye of H.; but it was not conve- 
nient to notice it. p. 34. 
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CICERO’S CATO MAJOR, 
AND LALIUS, 
Wiru Ceiricat ano PaitoLocicat 
NOTES. 
SECOND EDITION 5; 

In which the extraneous Ap- 
pendix is omitted, and 
considerable Addi- 
tions are made. 

By E. H. BARKER, 

Of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“ Fateor adfectum meum apud amicos: 
non possum legere librum Ciceronis De 
Senectute, De Amicitia, De Officiis, De 
Tusculanis Questionibus, quin aliquoties 
exosculer codicem, ac venerer sanctum 
illud pectus, adflatum ccelesti numine.” 

Erasmus in 12 Colloquior. 
Conviv, Religios. 
LONDON: 
Longman, 1813. 12mo. pp. 240. 
pr. 6s, 6d. 
Valpy, Printer. 


We are informed in the title page 
that Mr. Barker has omitted in 
this edition the whole of the Ap- 
pendix relative to the athinity of dif- 
ferent languages to the Latin tongue, 
and in the place of it he has intro- 
duced what is intimately comected 
with the subject of the Cato Major, 
An Essay onthe Respect paid to 
Old Age by the Egyptians, the 
Persians, the Greeks, and the Rom- 
ans, written by himself, and first 
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printed in the CLASSICAL JouR- 
NAL, Nos. v and vi. Asa speci- 
men of the manner and style, in 
which thisessay is written, we shall 
cite the following passage, omitting 
the authorities produced in the 
notes to it. 

Many passages might be produced 
to show the great respect, with which 
age was treated on every occasion, 
and in every place, among the Rom- 
ans, even to a late period of their hist- 
ory; but I shall content myself with 
quoting a few of the most remarkable 
passages. Juvenal, in his thirteenth 
satire, when he is arraigning the pre- 
dominant vices of the times in which 
he lived, contrasts the profligate con- 
tempt of age, which then prevailed, 
with the high respect which was paid 
to it in the reign of Saturn, or, to di- 
vest his words of poetic diction, in 
the most virtuous era of the Roman 
history. The warmth and energy, 
with which he expresses his senti- 
ments, show the vast importance, 
which was attached to a reverence for 
age in his scale of moral duty : 

~ Credebant hoc grande nefas, et morte 
piandum, 

Si juvenis vetulo non assurrexerat, et si 

Barbato cuicunque puer, licét ipse vi- 

deret [acervos : 

Plura domi fraga, et majores glandis 

Tam venerabile erat preecedere quatuor 


annis, [tae ! 
Primaque par adeo sacre lanugo senec- 
v. 54—9. 


This passage supplies us with some 
curious information. Juvenal says, 
not only that the young man rose 
from his seat before the old man, but 
that every boy shewed the same re- 
spect even to the bearded youth, 
hens four years constituted the sole 
disparity. ; 
I hope that I have fully proved, in 
the Third Number of the Classical 
Journal, that Juvenal means by puer, 
a boy of fifteen, and by barbatus, a 
youth of nineteen; by juvenis, a man 
of forty, and by vetu/us, a man turned 
furty-five : hence, then, we learn the 
curious fact, that not only the boy of 
fifteen was obliged to rise before the 
youth of nineteen, but that the man 
of forty-five was obliged to shew the 
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Same respect to his senior: we may 
make a further remark, that the boy 
of fifteen was obliged to show this re- 
spect to the youth of nineteen, how- 
ever inferior in life to himself, as is 
proved by the context; and conse- 
quently that the man of forty-five was 
obliged to 1ise before his senior, how- 
ever inferior in life to himself. 
Valerius Maximus (in the second 
chapter of the second book of his mis- 
cellaneous work) says, “that young 
men used to lavish honors upon the 
hoary head with such wakeful atten- 
tion, that they seemed to consider the 
aged as their common fathers. When- 
ever the senate was summoned to 
meet, they would conduct to the 
house some one of the senators, either 
a relation, or a friend of their father, 
and would patiently wait by the fold- 
ing doors of the house, forthe dis- 
missal of the assembly, to re-conduct 
him to his own home :—if they were 
invited to a dinner, they would regu- 
larly inquire who were'to belong to 
the party, lest they should by mistake 
occupy a couch, to which an older 
man would have a better title; and, 
when the table was removed, they 
would wait for them to rise, before 
they themselves would ittempt to 
depart : hence we can easily see what 
reserve and modesty prevailed, even 
during the time of carousal, while 
they were present.” Aulus Gellius 
(in the fourteenth chapter of the se- 
cond book of his Attic Nights) has 
used even stronger language: he says, 
“that more distinguished honors were, 
among the Romans of the earlier 
times, paid to age, than either rank, 
or wealth could command; and that 
the young men of those days used to 
reverence their elders almost as gods, 
and treat them almost as parents : 
the precedency was given to age in 
every place, and the preference was 
shown to age on every occasion: we 
are informed by the writers of Roman 
antiquities, that the junior part of the 
company used to conduct the older 
men to their homes from a feast; a 
custom derived, as they relate, from 
the Lacedemonians, among whom 
citizens were, by the laws of Lycur- 
gus, always treated on every occasion 

















with higher respect, as they advanced 
iu years.” 

Cicero, in his treatise on Old Age, 
c. 18., says, that “ young men in his 
time used to yield the road to the 
hoary head in the streets, to rise from 
their seats at the approach of aged 
men, to salute them as they passed, 
to conduct them to public places, to 
escort them to their homes, to court 
their company, and to consult them 
in every difficulty.” Ovid, in a pass- 
age which I have already quoted, also 
tells to us, that “the young men used 
to escort the aged through the streets : 
iftwo youths accompanied an old 
man, they used to place him in the 
middle, and where only one accoin- 
panied him, he used to give to him 
the wall :” 


Et medius juvenum, non indignantibus 


ipsis, 
Ibat ; et interior, si comes unus erat. 


Cicero tells to us, in his treatise on 
Old Age, c. 18. that “ there is, among 
other excellent rules, which are ob- 
served in the Augural College, one, 
which merits particular mention, 
that every member delivers his opin- 
ion by his seniority, and that the 
senior takes the precedency of all the 
younger members, even though they 
should be his superiors in point 
of rank.” Melmoth, in a note on this 
passage, says, that the eldest member 
was always the president of the soci- 
ety. This respect to age not only was 
observed on these public occasions, 
but influenced their conduct in domes- 
tic life, and in ordinary conversation. 
We are told in the inimitable Essay 
on Friendship, that Scipio, the con- 

ueror of Hannibal, and the pride of 
; ene treated Quintus Maximus, his 
elder brother, an excellent character, 
though he was very inferior to him- 
self, “with as much deference and 
regard, (to use the translation of Mel- 
moth) as if he had advanced as far 
beyond him in every other article, as 
in point of years.” Cicero,in a letter 
to his brother Quintus, positively 
declares, that an elder brother is inti- 
tled to the respect of his younger bro- 
ther. 

When Lalius had, as he thought, 
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satisfied the wishes of his sons-in- 
law, Scevola and Fannius, who had 
requested him to give to them a 
discourse on Friendship, Fannius in- 
treats him to proceed, and says, 
“that he answers in his own right for 
Scavola, who is the younger.” Here 
then we see that age was privileged 
to speak before youth, not only in 
the Senate, and in the Augural Col- 
lege, but in ordinary conversation. 

Cicero, in his Essay on Old Age, 
declares, that “the respect, which is 
paid to age, forms an infallible cri- 
terion to determine the moral advance- 
ment of a people.” 

He declares, in his Offices, “ that 
to reverence his elders, is the bounden 
duty of a young man;” and says, 
“that he should select from them the 
best and the most approved charac- 
ters, that he may regulate his conduct 
by their advice, and submit to their 
authority ; for the ignorance of youth- 
ful minds must be guided by the ex- 
perience of age.” “Even in the mo- 
ments of relaxation, and the reign of 
pleasure,” continues this admirable 
moralist, “let them never forget the 
rule of temperance, and never trans- 
gress the bounds of modesty; and 
this object will be more readily effected 
if the elders are suffered to mingle 
with them on these occasions.” I 
have already shown, that the young 
and the old were required py the laws 
of Lycurgus to associate constantly 
together ; and Valerius Maximus tells 
to us that the young, and the old 
mingled together at the banquets of 
the Romans in early times: he says 
that the aged part of the company 
used to sing, to the sound of the pipe, 
the illustrious achievements of their 
ancestors, to infuse a spirit of emul- 
ation into the young men, who were 
present: he declaims upon the glory, 
and the utility of the contest: he ob- 
serves, “that, as youth paid its tri- 
bute of respect to age, so age, when 
it was in the wane of its own strength 
and activity, distinguished by its fa- 
vors and regards those, who were en- 
tering upon the busy stage of public 
life ;” he asks, in a tone of triumphant 
exultation, “what other country can 
exhibit such an admirable mode of 
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public instruction? From _ these 
schools,” says he, “the Camilluses, 
the Scipics, the Fabrictuses, the Mar- 
celiuses, the Fabiuses, issued into 
public life ;” and he adds, with a ser- 
vility, which is too often discoverable 
in his pages, “hence the deified 
Cesars, the noblest members of hea- 
ven, came to dispense their blessings 
upon the Reman world.” 

pp. 199, 


204. 


The preface extends through 25 


pages, and consists of additional 
Notes. We shall cite the Table of 
Contents. 


The Text, as itis printed by Frnesti. 
—All the Notes, chiefiy relating to vari- 
ous reatings, which are to be found in 
Ernesti’s Edition.—All_ the 
Faeciolati wpor these two Tracts, which 
are to be foundin Olivet's 


Exnesti—A Cellation of the Galean MS. 
preserved in the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge.—And Extracts from 
the following Commentators, qnoted by 
Grevius ia his Edition, published at 
Amsterdam, 1688.—J. G. Grievius, p. 
95. 98. 119. 120. 130. 142. 146. 151, 
2. 163. 168. 180. Pref. p. xxiiii—cC. 
Langius, p. 88. 95. 95. 105. 108. 109. 
112. 117. 219. 141. 151. 180. Pref.— 
Aldus Manutius, p. 89. twice 90. 91, 2. 
93. 97. 98. twice 104. 105. 111. 112. 
115..119. 125. 126. 128. 129. 150. 141. 
163.—Gulielm. Gruterus, p. 151, 2.— 
Dionysius Lambinus, p. 88. 152. 141. 
151, 2. 180.—Fulvius Ursinus, p. 95.— 
Petrus Marsus, p. 97.—Lipsius, p. 111. 
—Erasmus is cited inp. &9.and Beta- 
leius in p. 130. from an earlier edition. 
—J. Camerarius’s Annotutiones in M. T. 
Ciceronem, Lugduni, 1552. is cited in p. 
177.—The Editor has added copious 
Notes, partly original, and partly col- 
lected from a great variety of Works, 
during a residence of eight months in 
the house of his illustrious Friend, Dr. 
Samuel Parr, who kindly gave to him 
the use of his library.—An Essay on the 
Respect paid to Old Age by the Egypt- 
jans, Persians, Greeks, and Romans, 
furms the Appendix. Pp. XAXvi, 

We are presented with four in- 
dexes : 

1. A List of Works cited, illus- 
trated, vindicated, or currecied, in i 
eritical, and the philological Notes, 


Notes of 


Edition of 
Cicero, incorporated with the Notes of 
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9. A List of Classical and Biblical 
Authors, incidentally illustrated, or 
corrected. 

3. A List of Words, and Phrases 
illustrated in the Notes. 

4. A List of the Ellipses explained 
in the Notes, and the Preface 


The best idea, which we can give 
to our readers of its multifarious 
contents, will be by citing entire 
the first List. 

INDEX I, 

Acta Eruditerum—Adams's Roman An- 
liquities—Aimsworth’s Latin and English 
Dictionary—Sarthias’s Adversaria— Ben- 
tham’s Funebres Orationes—Beuwell's 
Notes on Xenophon’s Memorabilia—Bent- 
ley’s Dissertation on the Epistles of Phat- 
aris— Berneggerus’s Notes upon Justin— 
Burmann’s Firgil, edited by Petrallus 
Burmanoulus—Butler’s Eschylus—Bar- 
ker’s Classical Reercations, interspersed 
with much Biblical Criticism—-The Brit- 
ish Critic-—The British Nepiune—Bau- 
row’s Travels in China—Bell’s Travels in 
Persia —Burders Oriental Customs— 
Buxtorf's Religious Customs and Cere- 
monics of the Jews, subdjoined to Siche- 
lis’s Rabbinical @.iterature—Brodeus’s 
Biscellanea—Carrio’s Antiquarum Lecti- 
onum Commentarit — Canterus's Nore 
Lectiones--Casaubon’s Notes upon Sue- 
tonius —*The Classical Journul— Camp- 
beli's Pleasures of Hope—Calmet’s Dis- 
seftation on the Funerals of the Hebrews, 
translated by Tindal — Contarenins's 
Varia Lectiones—-Cumberiand's Trans- 
lation of Aristophaness Clouds—Daus- 
queius’s Commentarius in Siliwa Malicum 
—Donatus’s Notes upon Terence—Du- 
port’s Homert Gnomologia— Com- 
mentary on Theophrastus’s Ethic Charac- 
iers, inserted in Needham’s Edition— 
Fichstaedt’s Questionum. philologicarum 
Specimen—Ernesti’s Notes upon Tacitus 
*Ernesti’s Lexicon Technologie Latin- 
orum Rihetorice -Ernesti’s Claris Cicer- 
oniana—Fabri Thesaurus Scholastica bru- 
ditionis, Edition of Gesner—Fiscleras’s 
Commentarius in Xenophontis Cyrope- 
diam edited by C, T. Kyvinoe!—Pischer’s 
Index to Cornelius Nepos—Faisterus’s 
Supplementum Lingu@e Latina, sire Ob- 
servationes ad Lexicon Fubro-Cellurianum 
—Fercellinas’s Lexicon totius Latinitatis 
—Fleury’s Manners of the Israelites, in 
Dr. A. Clarke’s Editicn— Gebhardus’s 
Antique Lectiones, inserted in the Syn- 
tagma Criticorum variorum Auctorum ex 
Bibliotheca J. H. Schminckii—Giiiord’s 
Prauslatlion of Juvenal—Grevius's Lee- 












Jarker’s Cicero. 


tiones Hesiodea, inserted in T. Robin- 
son’s edition of Hesiod-—Gataker's Com- 
mentarius in Marcum Antoninum—Gata- 
keri Adversaria Misc. postuma—Gesner- 
us’s Novus Lingua ct Eruditionis Roma- 
ne Thesaurus—Gesnerus’s Thesaurus 
Scholastica Eruditionis Basilii Fabri— 
Gentleman's Magazine, A Selection of cu- 
rious Articles from the,—Good’s Trans- 
lation of Lucretius—Harmer’s Ilustrati- 
ons of Scripture—Heinsius’s Adversuria— 
Heinecke’s Animadrv. in Juvenalis Sati- 
ras, sive Censura Edd. Rupertiunarum— 
Huldrici J. 1. Satura Dissertationwn, 
Orationum, Epistelarum, et Observatio- 
num, theologico-historico-philologicarum— 
Heumannus’s Pecile, swe Epist le Mis- 
cellane@ ad literatissimos Evi nostri Vires 
——Heyne’s Notes upon Virgil—Harduin’s 
Notes upon Themistius’s Orations—Hill’s 
Latin Synonymes—Harwood’s Introduc- 
tion to the Study, and Knowledge of the 
New Testament— Edition of the 
Greck Testament—Harris’s Philological 
Enquiries—Junius’s Animadversiones et 
Observationes varia, historice, chronolo- 
gice, literuria, critice—Junius De Pic- 
tura veterum—Jones’s Latin Grammar 
—Johnson’s Life of Gray—Kirchmannus 
De Funeribus—Kappe’s Notes upon the 
Germany of Tacitus—Langhorne’s Trans- 
lation of Plutarch—Leopardus’s Emend- 
ationes—Lipsius’s Antique Lectiones— 
Lennep's Notes upon the Epistles of Phal- 
aris—Laurenbergius’s Antiquarius—Mu- 
retus’s Varia Lectiones— Miscellanea Ob- 
servationes—Matthiew’s Miscellanea phi- 
lologica—Meursius’s E.rercitationes crit- 
ice, sive Curarum Plautinarum Comment- 
orius— Commentarius in Lyco- 
phronis Cassandram, inserted in Potter's 
edition—Mounteney’s Notes upon De- 
mosthenes—Martinius’s Lexicon philolo- 
gicum—Melimoth’s Translation of Cicero's 
Cato Major and Lelius—Mitford’s Hist- 
ery of Greece—Nizolias's Lexicon Cice- 
ronianum, ex Recensione Alexrandri Scoti 
nune crebris Locis refeetum et inculcatum : 
accedunt Phrases et Formula ex Commen- 
tariis Stephani Doleti—Noltenius’s Lexi- 
con Latine Lingue Antibarbarum, Editio 
3a recognita, emendata, multum locupletata, 
Cura ct Studio G. I, Wichinanni—Ocgilby’s 
Embassies to China— Japan— 
Patini Caroli Commentarius in III. In- 
scriptiones Gracas Smyrna nuper allatas— 
Palairet’s Thesaurus Ellipsium Latin- 
arum—Pareus’s Lexicon criticum, sive 
Thesaurus Lingue Latine e@rumnabdili 
Labore congestus— Pareus's Lexicon Plau- 
tinum— Pedahzur’s Jewish Religion, Ce- 
remonies, and Prayers—Richterus’s Spe- 
cimen Observationum criticarum in varios 
Auctores Grecos et Latinos—Rutgersius’s 
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Varie Lectiones—Rouhuakenins’s Prafatio 
ad Schelleri: Lexicon, in Kidd's Opuscula 
Rhnukenianu— - Notes upon Ratilius 
Lupus De Figuris Sententiarum et Elo- 
cutionis— —————-Veilcius Paterculus 
—Reinesius’s Varia Lecliones—Reitzius 
De Ambiguis, Mediis, et Contiariis - 

Rooy’s (Antonius de) Conjecture critica 
in diversorum Poctarum Spectacula, M. V. 
Martialis Epigrammatum Libros XIV. ct 
P. Cornelii Severi Altnam: accedit R. 
M. v. G. Epistola critica de Lozis qui- 
busdum M. V. Martialis—Schellerus’s 
Obsarvationes im priscos Scriptorcs quos- 
dam-—Shuiter’s Lectiones Andocidee ~ 
Schrader’s Liber Emendationuin—Scali- 
geri Jos. (Yvonis Villiomari Aremorici) 
Liber Animadversorum in Locos Contro- 
versos R. Titii—Spanhemius’s Ohserv- 
ationes ad Julianit Imperatoris Orationem 
—~ ———— _Observutiones in Callimachum 
Salmasins’s Liber de Usuris— 
De Medo Usurarum Liber— 
Pliniane: Exercitationes in C. 1. Solini 
Polyhist ora— Note ad Dosiade 
Aras, inserted in the Utriusque Thesauri 
Antiquitatun Romanarum Graecarumque 
nora supplementa congesta a I. Poleno—- 
Schottus’s Nedi Ciceroniant aliorwnque, 
published with the Observationes humane 
—Savaro’s Notes upon C. S. Sidonius 
Apollinaris—Servius’s Commentary upon 
Virgii—Stephanus’s Thcsaurus Lingue 
Grece—Schutz’s Doctrina Particularwa 
Latine Lingue—Spectater — Staunton's 
Account of Lord Macartney’s Embassy to 
China—Savary’s Lelters on Egypt— ——. 
Greece—Turnebus’s Adversaria—Toup’s 
E-mendationes in Suidam—————_—— Notes 
upon Longinus—Turner’s Embassy to 
Tibet — Victorius’s Varie Lectiones — 
———-Commentary on Aristotle's Pel- 
ifics— Valekenaer’s Diatribe— 
Callimachi Elegiarun Fragmenta— —-- 
Hippolytus— Notes on Herodotus 
—Vriemont’s Observationes Miscellance 
Argumenti precipue philologici ct theole- 
gict — Vossius’s Etymologicon Lingue 
Latine—Valpy's Latin Grammar—Wes- 
selingins’s Obserrationes— Dis- 
sertatio Herodoica ad T. Hemsterhusium 
—Wyttenbachius'’s Animadversiones in 
Plutarchi Librum De sera Numinis Vin- 
dicta—W olfius’s Notes upon Demosthenes 
—Wolfins’s Edition of the Mutierum 
Gracarum Fragmenta presaica~-~W vang- 
ham’s Edition of Langhomue's . Platarch. 

pp. XXvi-xxx. 


The Notes of Ernesti and Facci- 
olati, which were kept distinct in 
the first Edition, are incorporated 
in this second Edition. 
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LIST 


Or LIVING AUTHORS anp oTHER PERSONS, IN ANY WAY 
NOTICED IN THE ORIGINAL COMMENTS OF THE REVIEWS 
AND MAGAZINES, PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF 
OCTOBER. 


I — ne 
The Roman numerals denote the Review or Magazine as arranged above ; and the 
drubic numerals denote the page in which the name is mentioned. 
a — 


B. 
Byron, Lord, i. 29. 53. 61. xii. 234 
Bell, Rev. Dr. i. 110. 227. xxviii. 
204 
Bakewell, Mr. xxx. 164 
Berton, Mr. J. jun. xxx. 191 
Bellingen, Mr. xxx. 202 
Brown, Mr. xxii. 213 
Baillie, Dr. xiv. 254 
Byerley, Mr. xvii. 253 
Bindley, Mr. xvii. 287 
Barlow, Sir G. xvii. 334 
Burdett, Sir F. xxxi. 291 
Brougham, Mr. xxxi. 291 
Bosville, Mr. xviii. 419 
Brand, Mr. xxvii. 11 
Banks, Sir Joseph, xxvii. 49 
Bentham, Mr. xxvii. 9S 
Berger, Dr. xi. 249 


C. 
Crabbe, Mr. i. 139. xviii, 377 
Clarke, Mr. i. 167 
Cobbett, Mr. i. 221. xxxi, 291 
Children, Mr. J. G. xxx. 191 
Clarke, Dr. xxii. 213. xxiii. $87. 

xxvii. 23 

Cochrane, Lord, xxix. 402 
Coleridge, Mr. xvii. 321 
Clanny, Dr. R. xi. 286 
Cunningham, Rev. Mr. xiv. 606 


D. 


D’ Ivernois, Sir F. i. 24 

Davy, Sir H. xxx. 189. xxvii, 13, 
xi. 255. 278 

Dumaresg, Mr. xxviii. 216 

Dalton, Mr. xxviii. 217 

Dallaway, Mr. xxii. 213 

Daubeny, Archdeacon, xiv, 253. 
xvi- 372 





Deluc, Mr. xi. 247 
E. 
Ellis, Mr. xxiii. 386 


F. 


Farrel, Dr. xiv. 255 
Fitzherbert, Mrs. xviii. 411 
Foster, Mr. xxvii. 56 
Francis, Sir P. xxvii. 95 


G. 


Good, Mr. M. i. 89 
Gifford, Mr. xxi. 209 
Gillies, R. P. Esq. xxii. 216 


H. 
Holland, Lord, i, 204 
Hall, Mr. xxx. 170 
Harford, J. Esq. xxii. 253 
Herbert, Dr. xiv. 226 
Horseley, Mr. xiv. 229 
Hunt, Mr. H. xxxi. 291 
Hunt, Mr. L. xxxi. 303 
Hutcheson, Dr. xviii. 357 


K. 


Klaproth, Mr. xxx. 204 
Kipling, Mr, xiv. 255 
Kemble, Mr. xxxi. 344 


L 


Lewis, Mr. M. G. xxi. 237. xvii. $21 
Lancaster, Mr. xxviii, 204 

Leckie, Mr. xxix. 400 

Le Luc, Mr. xiv. 210 

Lincoln, Bp. of xiv. 239. 258 


M. 
Middleton, Dr. i. 235 




















Murray, Mr. L. xxviii. 219. xiv. 
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More, Mrs. H. xxii. 206 

Mudge, Dr. J. xxii. 249 

Malthus, Mr. xxviii. 208. xxvii. 97 

Montrose, Duke of, xiv. 254 

Moore, Mr. T. xvii. 320 

Malcolm, Sir 3. xviii. 394 

Milner, Dr. xxiii. 394 


0. 
Overton, Mr. xiv. 248 
r. 


Parr, Rev. Dr. i. 215 
Pemberton, Dr. C. R. xxx. 200 
Price, Mr. xviii. 353 

Playfair, Mr. xi. 249.253 


R. 
Robison, Dr. xxx. 216 
Roche, Mr. xxviii. 203 
Roberts, Mr, xxii. 216 
Rennie, Mr. xxii. 222 
Rogers, Mr. xvii. 320 
Rochester, Bp. of, xii. 233 
S. 
Scott, Mr. W. i. 135. xiv. 231. xvii. 
287. 320. 326. xviii. $72. xii, 234 
Simeon, Rev. C. i. 199 
Smith, Mr, xxx. 169 


Literary Intelligence. 


Sutton, Mr. T. xxx. 197 

Shoolbred, Dr. xxx. 199 

Symmons, Dr. xxviii. 199 

Southey, Mr. xxviii. 202. xxix. 400 
xvii. 321 

Siddons, Mrs. xvii. 284 

Spencer, Mr. xvii. $21 

Stael, Mad. de xxxi. 338 

Sheridan, R. B. Esq. xviii. 414 

Sidmouth, Lord, xxvii. 82 

Smith, Sir S. xii, 243 

Sugden, Mr. xxvii. 93 


T. 


Thompson, Mr. G. A. i, 104 
Thomson, Dr. xxx. 173. 204. xxvii. 2 
Tymon, Mr. xxx. 199 


V. 
Vazie, Mr. R. xxi. 207 


Ww. 


Wensor, Mr. xxviii. 209 
Woodfall, Mr. xxii. 229. xii. 211 
Wallis, Dr. xiv. 265 
Wordsworth, Mr. xvii. $321 
Wardle, Mr. xxxi. 291 
Waithman, Mr, xxxi. 291 
Wilson, Sir R. xxvii. 37 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


a 


Mr. A.J. Valpy is editing and printing, in his office, neat and correct edi- 
tions of VIRGIL, HORACE, and OVID; for the Use of Schools. 


will be published in November. Price 3s. 6d: bounds 


Speedily will be published in one volume, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. Memoirs of 
Generat Moreau embellished with an elegantly engraved Portrait of the 
General, taken a few weeks before his death; and a fac simile of his last 
letter to Madame Moreau. By John Philippart, Esq. The Author proposes 
to present to the public a correct Biography of General Moreau ; an account 
of his admirable retreat with the army of the Rhine and Moselle in 1796, from 
the celebrated work of General Dedon, published at Paris; every circum- 
stance relating to the departed hero, that has occurred since he left America ; 


his Proclamations, &c. &c. 


A History of the University of Cambridge, including the Lives of the 
Founders. By George Dyer, with a Series of illustrative Engravings, to cor- 
respond with Chalmers’s History of Oxford, in Octavo and Quarto. 
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An Historical Sketch of the Art of Caricaturing; with numerous Engravings. 
By J. P. Malcolm, F. 8. A. Author of Londinium Redivivum, the “Mauners 
and Customs of London, &c. In one Volume, 4to. 


*,.* This publication treats of the Works ef the Involuntary Caricaturist or 
Uninstructed Artist; those of the Greeks in their masks and Jamps; of the 
Saxons in their grotesque sculpture and attempts at drawing; those of their 
British successors in the illuminationus of MSS.; of the first dawning of 
the art on wood and copper, and thence tracing it by accurate descriptions of 
scarce prints to the present time. 


Mr. Malcolm having obtuined express permission from the Honourable the 
Trustees of the British Museum, this Work wili be found to contain copies 
ot many of the most interesting subjects of this description extant, and par- 
ticularly of the ludicrous sketc hes in Queen Mary's Missal. To which he has 
added various plates of equal interest from other sources. 


Mr. D. S. Haynes has in the press, Pierre and. Adeline, or the Romance of 
the Castl, in two volumes duedecimo, which is nearly ready. 


The author of “The Dead Letter Ofifice,” “ Substance and Shadow,” &c. 
will speedi'y publish “ The Splendor of Adversity,” a Domestic Story, in three 
volumes, duodecimo. 


Messrs. Longman, Hurst, and Co.’s Catalogue of Scarce and Curious Books, 
Part ILL. for 1813. will be published early in December. 


Messrs. Robinson and Son, of Leeds, wil! publish early in November, a Cata- 
logue of valuable Books, among which are a fine collection of Books relating to, 
and printed at, Strawberry Hil! (many of them illustrated) in $7 vols. morocco. 


On the 23rd of November, with the Almanacks, will be published, in one 
elegantly printed vol me, a new work, entitled Tine’ s Te.rscore for the year 
1814; containing, 1. A Complete Guide to the Almanack; 2. ante 
Occurrences in every month, with a Popular View of the Sok ur System; 3. The 
Naturalist’s Diary, “explaining the various appearances in tne Animal and 
Veyetable Kingdoms ; and Meteorological Remarks. A General Introduction 
will be prefixed, illustrative of Astronornical and other terms, usually occurring 
in Almanacks. The work will be embcliished with twelve interesting wood- 
cuts descriptive of the different months. 
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Additional Letters, 
ADDRESSED 10 
al YT ‘ , , r 
THE REV. G. DOYLY, B. D. 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 
And Chaplain to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
IN ANSWER TO HIS REMARKS 
ON THE . 
GDIPUS JUDAICUS 
BY VINDEX, BIBLICUS, ann CANDIDUS. 
London, 1813.—Sold by Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Paternoster Row. 
Just Published, Pr. 8s. 6d. bds. 
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